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REPUBLIC  and  GAZETTE 

'  MEMORANDUM 

October  5#  196? 

TO:  Tom  Sanford 

Hugh  Harelson 

Jean  Taylor 

Mighty  interesting  things  going  on  at 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  ••  new  features,  new 
packaging,  new  women's  stuff* 

We'll  be  getting  a  month's  subscription, 
so  let's  take  a  look  and  then  pass  them  around* 

Maybe  we'll  get  some  ideas*  And  if  not, 
we  at  least  get  a  shot  in  the  arm  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  great  old  ones  is 
pumping  new  life  into  its  veins* 


JEM 


cc:  Horton  Trautman 
«  Bill  Stevens 


J.  Edward  Murray's  memo  is  one  of  many.  A  lot  of  editors  and 
advertising  men  have  asked  to  see  our  more  youthful,  more  vigor¬ 
ous  version  of  Chicago's  No.  1  evening  newspaper.  If  you'd  like 
to  see  a  copy,  just  write  us. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News 


Our  high  income 
readership  is  huge 
and  growing... 

Mf  we  know  you, 
youli  ny  to  make 
something  out  of  itl 

Now  you  get  645,000  readers  in 
the  $10,000"^  and  over  income  category 
when  you  advertise  in  The  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald-Examiner.  The  raw  figure 
itself  is  very  big.  And  the  trend  is  clear. 

Why  fight  itP 

*The  1967  Sindlinger  Study  shows 
significant  increases  for  The  Herald-Examiner 
in  the  high  income,  advanced  education 
and  managerial  occupation  categories. 

Ask  to  see  this  demographic  study. 

Ifs  an  eye  opener. 


Los  Angeles  Evening  and  Sunday 

HERALD-EXAMINER 

LARGEST  EVENING  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER  /  Repi  •(  scntcd  \a  t ionall  1/  bp  Keij  Market  Advc rtising  Representatives,  Inc. 


One  in  a  series  on  the  SKILLionaire  and  his  community,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Launching  a  boat  or  drawing  a  glass  of  water, 
metro  Rochester's  SKILLionaires  want  to  know  that  the 
water  they  and  their  families  use  is  clean  and  clear. 

In  the  last  eight  years,  the  SKILLionaire  has 
spent  $38  million  on  sewage  disposal  alone  for  over  30 
sewage  treatment  plants.  A  new  $30  million  treatment 
plant  is  on  the  drawing  boards,  and  plans  for  new  incin¬ 
erators  and  land-fill  sites  are  under  consideration. 

For  the  future,  city  and  state  are  working  to¬ 
gether  on  a  study  of  the  causes  of  water  pollution,  and 
local  government  and  industries  are  working  hard  to  solve 
the  remaining  local  problems. 

The  SKILLionaires’  newspapers— The  Times- 
Union  and  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle— are  spearhead¬ 
ing  his  fight  against  pollution.  A  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
series,  “The  Threat  to  Our  Drinking  Water,”  won  first 
prize  for  excellence  in  science  writing  in  the  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratories’  annual  competition,  and  was 
cited  as  “a  distinguished  community  service”  by  the  New 
York  State  Publishers’  Association. 

Leadership  toward  solving  community  prob¬ 
lems— another  reason  why  the  SKILLionaire  turns  to  his 
newspapers  of  excellence. 


The  Times-Union 


Rochester,  New  York 
Members  of  the  prize-winning  Gannett  Group 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

19-21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Inn, 
Philadelphia. 

19- 21 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Holiday  Inn, 
Schnectady,  N.Y. 

20- 21 — Louisiana  Press  Association,  Advertising  Clinic.  Capitol  House, 
Baton  Rouge. 

20- 22 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association.  Sheraton  Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

22-24 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Blockade  Runner, 

Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

22-24 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor 
Inn.  Columbus,  O. 

22-25 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Eastern  region. 
Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Manor.  Pa. 

22-25 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Chase- 
Park  Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

24-28 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Meeting  and  trade  show. 
Schroeder  Hotel.  Milwaukee. 

26- 27 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Newspaper  Institute.  Molly  Pitcher 
Hotel,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

27 -  Symposium  on  Business  Journalism.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

28- 29 — UPl  Newspapers  of  Louisiana.  Downtowner  Motor  Hotel,  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

29- 31 — New  York  State  AP  Association.  Hotel  Warwick,  New  York  City. 

NOVEMBER 

3-4 — AP  Association  of  Florida  Key  Wester,  Key  West,  Florida. 

5-7 — Texas  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

5-17 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

10- 12 — Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference.  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
Denver. 

1 1 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Classified  advertising  seminar.  Howard 
Johnson's.  Woodbridge,  N.J. 

13- 15 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

14- 15 — Advertising  Research  Foundation.  New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

15- 16 — International  Federation  of  Publishers  and  Editors  (FIEJ)  Technical 
Conference,  Paris  and  Miami,  Fla. 

15- 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

16- 18 — Florida  Press  Association.  St.  Lucie  Country  Club,  St.  Lucie,  Rorida. 

17 -  Texas  Press  Association.  Advertising  Convention.  Oasis  Motor  Hotel, 
Bay  City,  Texas. 

19-20— Kansas  and  Missouri  AP  Members.  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

19 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Advertising  clinic.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

DECEMBER 

I- 2 — AP  Members  of  Wisconsin,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

3-15 — Seminar  for  City  Editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

9 — Texas  Press  Association.  News  and  photo  conference.  Koko  Inn,  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas. 

JANUARY 

5-6 — Virginia  Press  Association  mid-Winter  meeting.  Hotel  John  Marshall, 
Richmond.  ^ 

7- 19 — Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  American  Press  Institute,  Co-  i 

lumbia  University,  New  York. 

19-20 — Texas  Press  Association  Winter  Meeting.  Fairway  Motor  Hotel, 
McAllen,  Tex. 

19-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

21- Feb.  2 — Seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (over  50,000 
circulation).  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  ? 

FEBRUARY 

8- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

II- 23 — Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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"Olympia  is  the  capital  of  Washington  State. 
This  southernmost  city,  on  Puget  Sound,  is  at 
the  junction  of  two  major  freeway  systems 
tying  together  the  southwestern  part  of  this 
growing  state  Home  of  Olympia  Beer  ...  a 
timber  products  and  export  center . .  selected 
as  the  site  of  a  new  four-year  state  college, 
this  major  Pacific  Northwest  market  is  served 
exclusively  by  THE  DAILY  and  SUNDAY 
OLYMPIAN  with  circulation  of  more  than 
18.500  ...  a  Federated  Family  newspaper." 
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The  Feiderated  family  is  comprised  of  daily 
newspapers  in  seven  cities  .  .  .  quality  news¬ 
papers  ...  in  quality  markets,  including  three 
state  capitals,  two  Big  Ten  University  centers. 

Federated  believes  a  newspaper  exists  to 
serve  its  community  through  information  and 
leadership,  to  exert  a  powerful  force  to  make 
a  good  community  better. 

The  Federated  newspapers  have  a  total  daily 
circulation  of  more  than  280,000.  Not  the 
biggest  or  the  most  .  .  .  but  among  the  best." 


THE  STATE  JOL'RN.AL  . Lansing,  Mich. 

THE  STATESMAN  NEWSP.APERS  .  Boise.  Idaho 

THE  JOURNAL  AND  COURIER . Ufayette,  ind. 

THE  ENQUIRER  .AND  NEWS  . . Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

THE  CHRONICLE-TRIBUNE  ; .  Marion,  Ind. 

THE  DAILY  OLYMPIAN  . Olympia.  Wash. 

THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD .  Bellingham,  Wash. 


“If  we’re  through  talking 
about  the  past  ”says  Nick  Chriss... 


“I’d  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  Texas” 


“Texas  isn’t  just  big.  It’s  big  news!’  Nicholas  C.  Chriss, 
Los  Angeles  Times  Bureau  chief  in  Houston,  ranges  the 
state  and  the  neighboring  areas  to  report  and  analyze 
events  of  major  impact  on  the  world  of  today  — and 
tomorrow. 

“Planetary  explorations  directed  from  the  Houston 
Space  Center.  Command  decisions  from  the  Texas  White 
House.  Years  of  tradition  upended  by  sweeping  civil  rights 
changes.  From  the  Panhandle  to  the  Pedernales,  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Ozarks,  the  news  of  today’s  Southwest 
is  as  dynamic  as  it  is  varied.  It  demands  attention,  de¬ 
mands  telling’,’  Chriss  says. 

Nick  Chriss  gained  high  professional  standing  in  the 


course  of  historic  news  action  on  three  continents.  His 
unusual  skills  and  talent  were  demonstrated  in  outstand¬ 
ing  reporting  of  such  major  developments  as  the  capture 
of  Francis  Gary  Powers,  the  drama  of  the  Berlin  Wall, 
John  Glenn’s  space  voyage,  the  emergence  of  Martin 
Luther  King  on  the  civil  rights  scene,  the  Selma-Mont- 
gomery  march,  the  riots  at  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

The  objectivity  and  sure  sense  of  perspective  that  char¬ 
acterizes  the  work  of  Nick  Chriss  is  typical  of  all  22  Los 
Angeles  Times  Bureau  chiefs  around  the  world.  Their 
total  commitment  to  editorial  excellence,  reflected  in  their 
newspaper,  attracts  Western  America’s  largest  and  most 
influential  audience  every  morning  of  the  year. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  WEST — SSI. 350  EVERY  WEEKDAY;  1,212.963  EVERY  SUNDAY 


★  ★  ★ 


Herc’s 
to  save  trading  stamps 
without  really  trying 

Some  people  think  the  only  plac'e  you  can  get  trading 
stamps  is  at  sujjermarkets  and  service  stations. 

They’re  wrong. 

Nowada)  s  )  ou  can  get  trading  stamps  with  a  wider  va- 
riet)'  of  goods  and  services  than  ever  before.  For  example, 
Sunset  House  of  Los  Angeles,  the  country’s  largest  spe¬ 
cialty  mail-order  firm,  started  issuing  S&H  Green  Stamps 
this  year  to  its  customers  across  the  nation. 

And  National  Car  Rental  System  has  been  giving  S&H 
Green  Stamps  at  all  of  its  more  than  1,100  outlets  in  this 
country  for  four  jears  now. 

Lately,  more  department  stores  — traditional  users  of 
stamps  sinc-e  the  1890’s  — have  begun  to  use  our  serx  ice, 
too.  The  Cox  department  store  chain  in  WVst  Virginia  re¬ 
cently  began  giving  S&H  Green  Stamps,  as  did  the  W.  M. 
Whitney  department  stores  in  the  Albany,  New  York 
area,  and  the  Bon  .Marche  stores  in  Asheville,  North 
Garolina. 

Drug  stores  issue  stamps,  too.  h'orty-two  stores  in  the 
Mading  and  Dugan  drug  chains  in  Texas,  for  instance, 
began  using  S&H  Green  Stamps  a  short  time  ago,  joining 
4,500  others  around  the  country  in  the  use  of  our  71-vear- 
old  promotion. 

You  may  have  heard  that  you  can  also  get  our  stamps 
at  hardware  stores  and  dry  cleaners.  Did  you  know  you 
can  also  get  them  at  florists,  shoe  stores,  appliance  stores, 
and  even  motels? 

You  can  also  receive  S&H  Green  Stamps  if  you  work 
for  one  of  the  2,500  c'ompanies  that  are  using  the  S&H 
inc'entive  plan. 

Businessmen  find  they  can  use  stamps  to  do  everything 
from  building  sales  to  reducing  on-the-job  accidents. 
Some  landlords  even  use  trading  stamps  as  a  reward  for 
tenants  who  pay  the  rent  on  time. 

Of  course,  while  there  are  the.se  other  ways  of  obtain¬ 
ing  trading  stamps,  supermarkets  and  food  stores  still  are 
the  public’s  main  source  of  stiunps. 

Thousands  of  supermarkets,  in  fact,  use  S&H  (Jreen 
Stamps  to  say  to  customers,  “Thank  you  for  your  patron¬ 
age.’’  The  newest  S&H  food  accounts  are  spread  through¬ 
out  the  country,  from  the  Associated  Grocers  of  Arizona 
to  King  Supermarkets  in  New  Jersey.  Other  new  ones  in¬ 
clude  Home  .Markets  in  Tennessee,  Food  King  .Markets  in 
Utah,  Spartan  Stores  in  Michigan,  and  Dutchland  Dairv 
in  Wisconsin. 

There’s  a  simple  reason  that  our  service  across  the  na¬ 
tion  is  helping  to  sell  everything  from  .soup  to  safety:  Peo¬ 
ple  want  S&H  Green  Stamps. 


Need  information  about  trading  stamps? 

Write  or  call  the  local  office 
or  redemption  center  of 
The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company. 


J^au  ^rwin  ^ 
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Elmer  ROESSNER,  now  editor-in-chief  of  Bell-.McClurc 
Syndicate,  was  another  boy  citv  editor.  At  21  he  was  city- 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  News,  although  no  one  knew 
he  was  21.  He  said  he  xvas  25,  constantly  wore  his  hat  in  the 
newspaper  style  of  the  day,  and  always  had  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  “Every  morning,  I  bought  eight  tw'o-fer  Van  D\ke 
Bankers  on  the  way  to  work,”  he  said.  At  23.  he  moved  to  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  as  city  editor  and  later  became  news 
editor.  On  the  same  subject.  Veryl  Dean  Sanderson  writes: 
“Seeing  the  contention  for  the  ‘youngest  editor’  title  so  hot  and 
heavy.  I  thought  I  would  throw-  my  hat  in  the  ring.  I  was  an 
old  and  hungry  19  when  I  took  my  first  serious  walk  into  a 
newsroom.  It  was  the  summer  college  break  for  me  and  Colorado 
seemed  the  place  to  go  .  .  .  broke.  Inexperienced,  footsore  and 
tired,  I  got  the  job,  which  doesn’t  say  much  for  the  surplus 
of  newspaper  talent.  Two  old  ‘old  pros’  at  the  Colorado  Springs  : 
Free  Press,  a  morning  paper  of  about  20,000  circulation,  took  ' 
me  under  their  sharpened  editing  pencils  and  began  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  under  the  surface.  (Harvey  Gray  and  Jack 
!  Borjes).  A  year  and  a  half  later,  just  before  my  21st  birthday 
in  November,  I  was  named  city  editor.  I’m  now  farm  editor 
and  assistant  state  editor  for  the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Daily 
Courier,  a  three-edition  afternoon  paper  with  about  60,000 
circulation.  I’ll  be  23  years  old  in  November.  I’ve  got  just  a 
little  under  two  years  of  college  left,  which  I  plan  to  complete 
;  at  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa,  in  political  science.’’ 


— When  the  Constellation,  claimed  at  70  years  to  be  the  oldest 
'  Navy  vessel  in  the  world  still  afloat,  was  moved  from  one  berth  to 
I  another  in  Baltimore,  Peter  W'interble,  Washington  Post  staff 
I  writer,  east  his  lead  to  the  story  in  old  English  spellings,  too.  The 
I  lead  read;  “The  gloriouf  shippe  knowne  as  the  United  State* 
I  Frigate  Constellation  did  saile  today  from  Pier  4  of  thif  porte, 
!  having  on  boarde  some  thirty-feven  soues  bounde  for  Pier  7,  a 
;  diftanee  of  severale  hundred  yardf.”  .  .  .  The  Bell-MeClure  Syndi¬ 
cate  received  an  offer  of  a  cartoon  addressed  to  the  “Bull  Me- 
i  Qure.” 


— Harvey  A.  (-all.  Fort  Lauderdale  ISeus,  and  1  had  a  happy 
i  reunion  in  Nashville  at  the  National  (inference  of  Editorial  ^  rit- 
;  ers  and  recalled  those  dear-dead  days  when  we  were  New  York  Sun 
'  reporters-rewritemen.  A  veteran  conference  attendant  was  Dr. 
.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall,  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.,  who  has  attended  18  out  of  the  NCEW* 
21  meetings.  He  is  the  author  of  “Interpretative  Reporting”  (Mac¬ 
millan),  which  will  have  a  fifth  edition  published  soon.  Nashville, 
known  as  “Music  City,  U.S.A.,  C-ountry  Music  Capital  of  the 
World,”  entertained  us  at  the  42-year-old  “Crand  Ole  Opry.”  .4l 
one  of  the  dinners  of  the  NCEW,  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Stiles,  Methodist 
minister  and  publisher  of  Motive  Magazine,  gave  an  invocation: 

“Oh  God.  who  art  the  word  of  life,  accept  our  words  as  re¬ 
sponses  to  Tliy  truth.  May  the  medium  of  our  writing  be  seen  as 
messages  of  Thy  hope  for  all  mankind. 

“We  thank  thee  for  quotable  leaders,  and  votable  readers — and 
pray  that  we  may  restrain  ourselves  from  exploiting  both  for  our 
own  private  causes. 

“Grant  us  the  insight  to  expose  the  charlatans,  and  the  courage 
to  depose  the  demagogues— and  enlighten  us  that  we  become 
neither. 

“Constrain  our  cynicism,  and  give  us  cause  to  expand  our 
optimism.  Grant  us  the  wisdom  to  mitigate  our  dogmatism,  and  a 
vision  to  transcend  our  parochialism. 

“Purge  our  platitudes  by  the  fire  of  history,  and  red«*cin  our 
cliches  by  revealing  free  men  who  speak  the  truth  freshly  and 
clearly, 

“Where  we  have  shrouded  joy  and  idealism  by  our  own  crepe- 
hanging,  forgive  us.  Where  we  have  misled  by  half-truths  and  man¬ 
aged  views,  restore  us.  And  where  we  have  tired  of  the  fight  and 
turned  to  less  costly  issues,  give  us  strength. 

“Redeem  the  arrogance  of  affluence  through  the  simplicity  of 
human  kindness  and  the  restoration  of  social  justice.  Penetrate 
the  mirage  of  our  greatness  through  the  cry  of  the  exploited  and 
>  the  anger  of  the  dispossessed. 

“These,  and  all  things,  we  ask  of  thee,  the  source  and  model  of 
all  cremation.  Amen.” 
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PROSPEROUS/GROWING 
^SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

METROPOLITAN  CENTER  OF  THE  GREAT  CENTRAL 
NEW  YORK  3.9  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 

...A  BIG  TARGET  FOR  SALES 

SYRACUSE,  proved  again  and  again  as  America's  Best 
Test  Market,  offers  a  hub  city  and  fifteen  counties  with 
over  1.6  million  people  with  a  buying  income  of  over 
$3.9  billion. 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  prove  again  and  again  that  no 
other  medium  or  combination  of  media  can  deliver  com¬ 
parable  area  coverage  at  comparable  cost.  100%  of  the 
City  and  Onondaga  County  .  .  .  over  82%  coverage  of 
the  metro  area  .  .  .  53%  coverage  of  the  15  counties 
in  the  market. 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  providing  the 
Biggest  Sales  Power  in  the  market  —  offers  COMPLETE 
COLOR  to  intensify  the  advertising  selling  effort, 

SPECTACOLOR  ROP  COLOR  PREPRINTED 

HI-FI  ROTO  INSERTS 

*AMERKA^S  BEST  TEST  MARKET 

THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD-JOURNAL  POST-STANDARD  HERALD-AMERICAN- 

EVENING  MORNING  POST-STANDARD 


KATIONALLY  REFRESENTID  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  I  SCHMITT,  Ik. 
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Newspaper  Via  Satellite 

M/I’embers  of  the  Inter  American  Press  Association  attending  their 
xxiii  annual  assembly  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  were  treated  to 
history’s  first  demonstration  of  a  newspaper  transmitted  from  one 
continent  to  another  via  space  satellite. 

It  was  a  dramatic  portrayal  of  communication  techniques  now 
available  to  the  press  which  will  be  within  the  range  of  the  press' 
pocket  book  in  a  few’  short  years. 

Stanford  Smith,  general  manager  of  the  .\merican  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  emphasized  this  by  saying  that,  "what  may  be  an 
experiment  in  1967  can  be  a  reality  in  1972.”  More  communication 
satellites  are  being  launched;  more  ground  stations  are  being  built: 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  are  being  drawn  closer  together  by  this 
developing  network  as  well  as  drawing  closer  to  the  other  continents. 

We  said  that  mendjers  of  I.\P.\  were  "treated”  to  this  demonstration 
because  of  the  tremendous  cost  that  was  underwritten  by  the  com¬ 
munications  companies  who  cooperated  to  make  a  reality  out  of  the 
impossible.  It  has  been  estimated  conservatively  that  the  cost  in  man 
hours,  equipment,  cable  and  air  time  for  this  one  demonstration  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000. 

The  satellite  transmission,  plus  the  Datel  demonstration  of  trans¬ 
mitting  l.SOO  words  per  minute  over  one  telephone  channel,  involved 
the  contributions  of:  the  London  Daily  Express,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  FA  Mundo  of  San  Juan;  The  British  Post  Office,  Canadian  Over¬ 
seas  Telecommunications  Cor|X)ration,  American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.,  International  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Corp.,  International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Consortium  (1NTELS.\T),  and  Com¬ 
munications  Satellite  Corporation  (COMS.\T):  also  Muirhead  &  Co., 
Litton  Industries,  Teletyjx;  Corp.;  plus  the  coordinating  activities  of 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute,  .ANP.\  General  .Manager  Stanford 
Smith  wh«  is  chairman  of  the  International  Press  Telecommunications 
Committee,  and  Admiral  Robert  L.  Dennison  (Ret.)  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers  who  is  the  I.\P.\  |)ermanent  delegate  to  IP'I'C. 

The  newspapers  of  the  free  world  are  indebted  to  these  organizations 
for  cooperating  to  demonstrate  the  communications  highways  of  the 
future  and  thereby  helping  to  disprove  the  myth  of  press  complacency 
about  new  techniques  and  production  methods. 


Postal  Inanity 

A  LAST  minute  amendment  to  the  postal  rate  bill  before  House 
■^^approval  provitled  for  a  surcharge  on  all  publications  that  mail 
more  than  500,000  copies.  We  cannot  imagine  the  Senate  permitting 
this  bit  of  nonsense  to  become  law  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  supjx)sedly  intelligent  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
could  a|jprove  such  inanity. 

rhe  bill  before  Congress  is  supposed  to  create  more  revenue  for  the 
Post  Office  to  help  liquidate  sizeable  annual  deficits.  A  majority  of  the 
House  believe  apparently  that  the  w’ay  to  do  this  is  to  penalize  the 
largest  users  of  the  postal  service’s  second  class  category.  It  goes  against 
all  economic  precepts  and  the  Senate  should  eliminate  that  provision 
forthwith. 
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"If  you  lore  me,  keep  my  command¬ 
ments.”  St.  John  14:15 
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■HOW  MANY  CIVILIANS  LIVE  NEAR  THE 
TIME-LIFE  BUILDING?' 

Wielci,  Toronto  Telegram 


HOW  GOES  IT,  HORATIO?' 

Grant,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 


letters 


■WHO  SAYS  I  DON'T  GET  ALONG  WITH 
HIPPIES?' 

Mauldin,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
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and  the  Washington  Star  for  2,070,000 
pieces. 

I  am  now  special  project  manager  on 
this  program  for  our  company  and  have 
been  working  with  it  for  about  one  year. 
Mail  Enterprises  is  a  subsidiary  of  Caleski 
Photo  Center,  Inc. 

You  mentioned  that  Life  had  experience 
in  this  method.  We  gave  them  that  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  above  mentioned  tests. 

Rod  Shaw 

Richmond,  Va. 

(Mr.  Shaw  is  assistant  marketing  man¬ 
ager,  Mail  Enterprises  Inc.) 


COMPLIMENTS 

I  find  Howard  Taylor’s  critique  similar 
to  a  quick  college  course  in  newspaper 
layout. 

DON  THIEME 

Avon  Park,  Florida. 

(Mr.  Thieme  is  director  of  information 
services.  State  of  Florida  Alcoholic  Re¬ 
habilitation  Program.) 


p  Howard  Taylor’s  page  is  the  best  fea- 

M.tt’UVtA)  {yj-g  £4P  jjgg  added  in  a  long  time.  I 

have  been  reading  it  from  the  start.  More 

Advertising  News  .  17  important  I  have  been  learning.  I  guess 

.  ,  .  .  an  **  special  impact  for  me  because  we 

0  s  in  eview  .  40  ^jj.g  gg^yice  types  are  not  much  concerned 

Clissified  Clinic  .  .  17 

.  WAYNE  SARGENT 

layout  and  Design  .  32  New  York. 

(Mr.  Sargent  is  general  sales  manager, 
Pwsonal  Mention  .  36  United  Press  International.) 

Photography  .  46  *  *  * 

Promotion  .  20  ‘LIST  ACTION  LINES’ 

.  In  my  capacity  as  editor  of  the  Action 

y  rwins  oumn  .  4  y^g  column  in  the  Miami  Herald  I  am 

Shop  Talk  .68  often  asked  how  many  other  Action  Lines 

there  are  in  the  country.  I  don’t  know,  nor 
Syndicates  54  I  suppose  does  anyone  else. 

I  do  know  that  occasionally  I  have  asked 
Weekly  Editor  38  Other  Action  Line  editors  for  assistance 

and  always  found  them  cooperative,  as  I 
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COUPON  PACKAGE 

Your  article  (Sept.  9)  on  "Cents-Off” 
Coupon  Package  in  the  Papers  was  very 
interesting  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  concept  by  your  publication. 
This  article  should  help  promote  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  open  the  eyes  of  a  few  news¬ 
paper  men  to  this  new  source  of  adver¬ 
tising  revenue. 

I  However,  there  are  several  incorrect 
statements  that  I  feel  necessitate  comment. 

You  stated  that,  “Consumers  Circulation 
Company,  headed  by  Ted  Isaac,  a  Kansas 
Gty  direct  mail  specialist,  has  developed 
a  new  method  of  distributing  advertisers’ 
coupons  in  envelopes  through  newspaper 
comic  sections.’’  In  the  second  paragraph, 
“The  first  of  many  ‘co-op’  newspapers  in¬ 
sertions  begins  Sunday  (Sept.  10)  .  .  .’’ 
This  program  was  developed  by  Mail  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  Richmond,  and  the  FIRST 
such  distribution  was  August  28,  1966  in 
the  Boston  Globe,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

""‘"‘‘‘""^iffliiiimmiiiiiiiM 


try  to  be  when  I  get  a  call  from  another 
Action  Line. 

Since  Action  Lines  who  are  aware  of 
each  other’s  existence  are  on  such  good 
terms,  it  seems  a  good  idea  for  someone 
to  compile  a  list  of  the  editors  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  all  the  Action  Lines  (or 
similar  columns  with  different  names)  in 
the  country.  This  list  could  be  distributed 
to  all  editors  and  would  greatly  increase 
the  resources  available  to  each  column. 

If  Action  Line  editors  who  like  this 
idea  will  write  me  giving  their  name,  the 
name  of  their  column,  address  and  tele¬ 
phone  number,  I  will  in  turn  incorporate 
all  the  data  into  a  list,  reproduce  it  and 
distribute  it  to  each  editor. 

WAYNF.  KING 

Miami  Herald 
1  Herald  Plaza, 

Miami,  Fla. 
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Short  Takes 

Every  American  is  entitled  to  a  bite  of 
a  real  live  Vice  President. — Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer. 

• 

Blue  color  workers  would  probably  be 
the  hardest  hit. — Washington  (D.C.) 
Post. 

• 

He  once  said  he  would  sign  a  tax  in¬ 
crease  bill  containing  withholding  only 
if  he  were  bound  hand  and  foot  and  a 
lighted  watch  was  applied  to  his  toes. — 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

• 

Sewage  has  been  run  to  the  home  of 
John  Blank. — Wrens  (Ga.)  Jefferson  Ra* 
porter. 

m 

Many  of  the  officers  were  told  to  don 
their  uniforms.  They  were  assigned  post 
at  the  inn  and  conference  center  and  told 
to  mingle  with  the  crowd  incognito. — 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press. 
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HewYatk: 

beauty  capital  of  the  worid 


Beauty  pageant!  How  do  you  get  your  advertis-  the  gals  glamorous. 

In  Fifth  Avenue  salons  and  in  ing  in  front  of  these  women?  Times  readers  are  big  spend- 

neighborhood  beauty  shops,  women  Advertise  in  the  paper  New  ers.  They  depend  on  The  New  York 

in  the  New  York  market  spend  a  Yorkers  read  in  and  out  of  the  hair-  Times.  Respect  it.  Trust  it.  Heed  it. 
small  fortune  on  their  appearance.  dresser’s.  The  New  York  Times—  So,  whatever  you’re  selling. 

Last  year,  the  ladies  paid  out  where  last  year  advertisers  invested  sell  it  in  style.  Sell  it  in  The  New 

$190  million.  Far  more  than  the  $19.5  million  to  sell  perfume,  cos-  York  Times  — the  biggest  advertis- 

women  of  any  other  market  in  the  metics,  toiletries,  apparel  and  a  ing  force  in  America’s  biggest  mar- 

world.  variety  of  other  products  to  keep  ket  for  48  years. 


The  New\brkTimes 

gets  you  the  eye 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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ABC  Meeting  Hands  ARMS 
Problem  Back  to  Board 


Resolution  to  Dissolve  Auditing 
Affiliate  Passed  by  Publishers 

By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 


Toronto 

I  The  long-awaited  annual  gen- 
,  pral  meeting  of  the  Audit  Bu- 
'  reau  of  Circulations  turned  out 
‘  this  week  to  be  something  of  an 
anticlimax. 

A  record  gathering  of  dele¬ 
gates  representing  ABC’s  tri¬ 
partite  membership  —  advertis- 
I  ers,  agencies  and  media — came 
to  this  city  expecting  a  “Donny- 
brook”  resulting  from  newspaper 
industry  efforts  to  dissolve 
ABC’s  subsidiary,  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Marketing  Services. 
Instead,  they  were  treated  to  a 
display  of  restrained  diplomacy. 

The  ABMS  controversy,  the 
subject  of  heated  debate  for 
nearly  a  year,  was  gently 
shelved  on  Thursday,  when  Jack 
Kauffman,  {Washington  (D.C.) 
Stor) ,  introduced  a  motion — 
subsequently  passed  unanimous¬ 
ly — that  the  general  member¬ 
ship  not  be  called  upon  to  vote 
on  the  ABMS  issue. 

No  Wish  to  Damage 

Proposing  that  the  entire  issue 
be  passed  back  to  the  ABC  board 
for  “their  advice  and  considera¬ 
tion,”  Kauffman,  a  member  of 
the  Newspaper  Review  Commit¬ 
tee,  said  that  the  newspaper 
membership  in  “no  way  wanted 
to  upset  or  damage  the  ABC.” 
He  also  declared  that  the  news¬ 
papers  had,  “complete  faith  in 
the  integer ity  of  the  ABC  board.” 

Since  the  ABC  has  elected  a 
number  of  new  directors  to  its 
board,  no  action  on  the  contro¬ 
versial  resolution  is  expected 
until  January  at  the  earliest 
when  the  board  holds  its  first 
meeting.  It  is  believed  that  both 
sides  will  refrain  from  further 
debate  in  the  meantime. 

Thursday’s  move  to  avoid 
what  most  observers  thought 
likely  to  develop  into  the  “public 
row  of  the  year,”  followed  a 
lively  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Division  on  Wednesday  where 
Review  Committee  proposals, 
particularly  Resolution  No.  2  to 
dissolve  ABMS,  won  wide  sup¬ 


port.  The  Review  Committee  has 
charged  that  the  “stratagem  of 
setting  up  an  affiliate  using  the 
good  will,  prestige  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  ABC  for  the  purposes  of 
substantiating  figures  for  other 
media  (trade  shows,  billboards, 
direct  mail)  with  sharply  con¬ 
trasting  standards,  and  who  also 
compete  in  the  market  place  for 
advertising,  is  simply  unac¬ 
ceptable.” 

The  resolution  calling  for  dis¬ 
solution  of  ABMS  was  intro¬ 
duced  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  at  once  became  the  subject 
of  heated  discussion  during  a 
session  in  which  the  Review 
Committee  was  given  another 
year  of  life. 

Endorsed 

The  measure  which  was 
drafted  and  unanimously  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  31-member  News¬ 
paper  Review  Committee  last 
.August  was  sent  to  the  general 
membership  session  by  a  896-1/2 
to  275  vote:  a  76%  plurality. 

Three  other  resolutions,  call¬ 
ing  for  a  change  in  ABC  by¬ 
laws  affecting  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentation  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  commending  the  board’s 
position  limiting  ABC  auditing 
to  paid  print  media,  and  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Re¬ 
view  Committee  for  one  more 
year,  were  also  unanimously 
passed. 

The  pi’esentation  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  resolution  by  Stephen 
W.  Ryder,  Ottaway  Newspapers 
(substituting  for  Review  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  Charles  W. 
Staab,  Cincinnati  Enquirer) 
sparked  a  two-hour  long  debate 
before  it  was  decided  to  put  the 
recommendation  to  a  ballot  vote. 

Except  for  a  charge  by  Lew 
McFetridge,  Tulsa  World-Tri¬ 
bune,  that  the  ABC  board  of 
directors  were  dishonest  in  or¬ 
ganizing  ABMS  without  a  mem¬ 
bership  approval  vote  (which 
was  rebutted  by  Harry  F. 
Schroeter,  National  Biscuit 
Company)  the  confrontation  of 


those  in  favor  and  those  opposed 
to  dissolution  of  ABMS  re¬ 
mained  dignified. 

Donald  Abert,  {Milwaukee 
Journal  executive  and  member 
of  the  ABC  board  and  Projects 
Evaluation  Committee)  who  has 
been  strongly  opposed  to  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Review  Committee’s 
resolution,  gave  what  he  him¬ 
self  described  as  not  being  a 
“passionate  plea.” 

Abert  stressed,  as  he  has  done 
all  along,  that  ABMS  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  because  it 
was  something  the  advertisers 
and  their  agents  had  asked  for. 
He  listed  some  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  who  had  to  date  become 
members  of  ABMS:  Campbell 
Soup;  Ford  (Canada);  Her¬ 
cules;  IBM;  Pet  Inc.;  Singer 
Co.;  3M  Co.;  and  Western 
Union. 

Sad  Retreat 

He  warned  the  newspaper 
members  that  to  go  back  at  this 
point  and  inform  such  advertis¬ 
ers  “we  had  to  pull  back”  would 
be  a  “sad  day  for  newspapers.” 

Abert  warned  that  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  ABMS  would  “pit  ad¬ 
vertisers  against  newspapers 
within  ABC.” 

Kauffman,  in  contrast  to 
Abert,  delivered  a  passionate 
plea  for  dissolution  in  voicing 
his  favor  of  the  resolution. 

Pointing  out  that  this  was  the 
first  disagreement  he  had  ever 
had  with  Abert  in  20  years  of 
friendship,  Kauffman  declared 
ABMS  “unnecessary”  and  a 
“serious  threat  to  the  continued 
existence  of  ABC.” 

He  asked,  “are  we  going  to 
let  ABC  through  ABMS  audit 
direct  mail,  billboards,  trade 
shows — and  what  next,  skywrit¬ 
ing?” 

He  said  all  the  money  spent 
during  the  last  60  years  by 
newspapers  to  build  ABC  as  a 
symbol  of  auditing  integrity 
would  go  down  the  drain.  He 
reasoned  that  ABC,  through 
ABMS,  would  not  be  able  to 
accurately  audit  direct  mail, 
outdoor  and  other  unpaid  print 
media. 

“We  are  not  fighting  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies,”  he  said. 
“They  are  our  lifeblood.  If 
they  want  to  set  up  their  own 
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tri-partite  association  with  di¬ 
rect  mail  users  and  the  others, 
let  them  do  so.  But  our  integrity 
is  not  going  to  be  squandered 
on  direct  mail.” 

Kauffman  predicted  that  five 
years  hence  the  advertisers  and 
the  ad  agencies  will  “thank  us 
for  resolution  number  2.” 

McFetridge  said  he  agreed 
with  Kauffman,  but  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  the  fioor  to  answer 
Abert. 

McFetridge  (who  was  renomi¬ 
nated  to  serve  another  two  year 
term  as  a  director  of  the  news¬ 
paper  division  by  Jack  Under¬ 
wood,  New  York  News,  who  was 
to  have  opposed  him)  said  he 
was  against  ABMS  on  “prin¬ 
ciple.” 

He  said  that  establishment  of 
ABMS  was  a  “severe  breach  of 
faith”  on  the  part  of  those  who 
organized  it  as  a  result  of  the 
charter  change  in  1964. 

The  charter  amendment  per¬ 
mitted  exploration  of  a  wider 
range  of  possible  services  in 
1966.  The  ABC  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  acting  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Projects  Evalua¬ 
tion  Committee,  established  the 
beleaguered  affiliate. 

A  Warning 

McFetridge  said  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  this  “unlimited  author¬ 
ity”  of  the  board  to  establish 
something  without  the  member¬ 
ship  having  some  recourse.  He 
warned  that  even  though  ABC 
has  taken  a  forthright  position 
limiting  auditing  to  paid  media, 
this  could  be  changed  by  the 
board  at  any  time. 

Schroeter,  visibly  upset  by 
McFetridge’s  remarks,  took  the 
fioor  and  stated:  “as  long  as  I 
am  a  director  I  will  conduct  my 
part  with  honesty  and  integ¬ 
rity.” 

He  said  he  also  was  distressed 
over  rumors  that  Bill  Ewen 
(chairman  of  the  board)  had 
told  newspapers,  “it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  what  you  do,  the  resolution 
will  be  overruled  by  the  ABC 
board.”  The  comment,  he  said, 
was  not  true.  Although,  he 
added,  failure  of  the  Review 
Committee’s  resolution  was  pos¬ 
sible.  ' 

Schroeter  said  in  the  auditing 
of  free  circulation  media  going 
to  consumers,  newspaper  cir¬ 
culators  had  a  right  to  be  con¬ 
cerned.  But  the  70  percent 
paid  rule  for  business  publica¬ 
tions  was  also  a  “matter  of 
concern.” 

He  said  this  requirement  was 
{Continued  on  page  57) 
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Judge  Rules  Against 
Bank  in  Denver  Case 


Denver,  Colo. 

Judge  William  E.  Doyle  of 
Denver’s  U.S.  District  Court 
ruled  Monday  (Oct.  16)  that  the 
Denver  U.S.  National  Bank 
breached  its  trust  obligation  to 
the  Helen  Crabbs  Rippey  Family 
when  it  sold  approximately  17,- 
705  shares  of  Denver  Post  stock 
to  Miss  Helen  G.  Bonfils,  Post 
president.  The  bank  announced 
plans  for  an  immediate  appeal 
of  the  decision. 

Judge  Doyle  assessed  damages 
at  $150  a  share — a  total  of  $2,- 
655,697.  However,  the  judge  re¬ 
fused  to  rescind  the  sale  of  stock 
to  Miss  Bonfils. 

The  judge  dismissed  the  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Post  and  Miss 
Bonfils.  He  held  no  conspiracy 
between  the  Denver  U.S.  and 
Post  management  had  been 
proven. 

In  denying  the  Rippeys’  re¬ 
quest  for  rescission  of  the  June 
22,  1966,  stock  sale.  Judge  Doyle 
held  that  the  trust  could  best  be 
benefited  by  a  surcharge. 

He  held  there  was  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  stock  still  could 
be  sold  for  the  $450  a  share  once 
offered  by  Samuel  I.  Newhouse, 
New  York  City  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  that  there  was  no 
way  of  binding  Newhouse  to  the 
judgment  in  this  suit. 

53-Page  Opinion 

Judge  Doyle’s  ruling  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  53-page  opinion, 
2H  months  after  the  close  of 
the  10-day  trial. 

In  holding  the  bank  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  trust.  Judge  Doyle 
ruled  there  was  no  evidence  of 
fraud  or  self-dealing  by  the 
bank. 

“.  .  .  This  is  not  a  self-dealing 
case,  such  as  is  often  en¬ 
countered  in  this  area  of  the 
law.  Thus  the  trustee  bank  has 
not  sought  monetary  Ijenefit 
from  extrinsically  fraudulent 
acts  which  were  beyond  the 
authority  granted  in  the  will.” 

However,  Judge  Doyle  ruled, 
the  bank’s  conduct  in  failing  to 
contact  Newhouse  prior  to 
making  the  $5.3  million  sale  to 
Miss  l^nfils  amounted  to  more 
than  “simple  negligence.” 

Because  of  the  high  probabil¬ 
ity  that  the  l>eneficiaries  would 
suffer  a  loss,  he  ruled  the  bank’s 
conduct  was  “reckless”  and 
couldn’t  be  condoned  even  by  the 
broad  language  in  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Agnes  Reid  Tammen, 
which  created  the  trust. 

At  the  trial,  Bruce  R.  and 
A.  Gordon  Rippey,  contingent 
beneficiaries  of  the  trust,  claimed 


the  bank  breached  its  trust  by 
failing  to  contact  Newhouse, 
thereby  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the 
trust. 

Judge  Doyle  dismissed  as 
“after-thoughts”  the  bank’s 
claims  that  it  acted  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  trust  and  didn’t 
contact  Newhouse  because  it  was 
afraid  of  losing  Miss  Bonfils 
as  a  purchaser. 

The  testimony  of  valuation 
experts  at  the  trial  concerning 
normal  market  values  of  the 
stock.  Judge  Doyle  ruled,  “vir¬ 
tually  ignores  the  presence  of 
two  intensely  interested  buyers. 
Miss  Bonfils  and  Newhouse.” 
Newhouse  already  owned  a 
minority  interest  in  the  Post 
and  was  seeking  to  enlarge  that 
interest,  the  judge  said. 

In  discussing  the  duty  of 
loyalty  owed  by  the  bank  to  the 
beneficiaries,  Judge  Doyle  held 
that  four  bank  directors  who  sat 
on  a  special  committee  to  decide 
on  how  to  sell  the  stock  exer¬ 
cised  ordinary  business  judg¬ 
ment. 

This,  however.  Judge  Doyle 
ruled,  isn’t  the  standard  a 
trustee  is  permitted  to  observe. 

“A  trustee  is  held  to  some¬ 
thing  stricter  than  the  morals  of 
the  market  place,”  he  said 
quoting  the  late  Justice  Benja¬ 
min  Cardozo.  “Not  honesty 
alone,  but  the  punctillio  of  an 
honor  the  most  sensitive,  is  then 
the  standard  of  behavior.” 

Judge  Doyle  noted  that  it  had 
been  argued  a  conflict  existed 
between  the  bank’s  duty  as 
trustee  of  the  Tammen  Trust, 
and  its  duty  as  co-trustee  of  the 
Frederick  G.  Bonfils  Trust, 
which  also  held  a  minority  block 
of  Post  stock. 

This  conflict,  however,  wasn’t 
the  factor  that  caused  it  to 
favor  Miss  Bonfils,  Judge  Doyle 
held. 

Neither  did  it  appear  that  the 
bank  was  “overpowered”  by  the 
Post  management  group,  he 
ruled. 

Benevolent  Figure 

“It  seems  more  likely,”  he 
held,  “that  the  personality  of 
Miss  Bonfils  who  has  been  an 
important  and  Ijenevolent  figure 
on  the  Denver  scene  together 
with  reluctance  to  disturb  the 
status-quo  explains  the  unrea¬ 
sonable  bank  actions.” 

“It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
a  fiduciary  cannot  allow  per¬ 
sonal  motives  to  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  its  fiduciary 
duties.  It  cannot  favor  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  third  persons.  .  .  .” 


An  agreement  by  which  Miss 
Bonfils  promised  to  indemnify 
the  bank  for  any  losses  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  sale  was  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  bank  knew  it 
might  be  sued  for  breach  of 
trust,  Judge  Doyle  held.  (It  had 
been  testified  during  an  earlier 
hearing  that  Miss  Bonfils  bor¬ 
rowed  the  $5.3  million  to  pay  for 
the  shares  she  obtained  from  the 
bank.) 

The  bank  failed  in  its  duty  to 
the  beneficiaries  by  failing  to 
properly  evaluate  the  worth  of 
the  stock  before  the  sale  was 
made,  and  by  failing  to  test  the 
market  so  that  the  best  possible 
price  could  be  obtained,  the  judge 
ruled. 

The  bank  further  failed  in  its 
obligations  by  entering  into  a 
minority  stockholders’  agfree- 
ment  shortly  before  the  sale  and 
not  disclosing  it  to  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  in  time,  the  judge  said. 

The  June  7,  1966,  agreement. 
Judge  Doyle  ruled,  benefitted  not 
the  bank  as  trustee,  but  Miss 
Bonfils,  as  a  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser,  and  should  have  been 
disclosed  to  the  Rippeys  immedi¬ 
ately. 

As  far  as  the  Post  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Judge  Doyle  held,  the 
efforts  of  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor 
and  publisher,  to  prevent  a  sale 
to  Newhouse  showed  “at  most 
...  an  aggressive  effort.” 

“He  (Hoyt)  sought,  it  is  true, 
to  exercise  personal  and  news¬ 
paper  influence,  but  the  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Post  were 
straight-forward  and  open  and 
do  not  disclose  the  existence  of 
any  fraudulent  or  diabolical 
confederation  designed  to  injure 
the  plaintiffs,”  the  judge  stated. 

However,  the  judge  ruled  that 
Miss  Bonfils  wasn’t  a  bona  fide 
purchaser  because  she  knew  of 
the  possible  injury  to  the  trust. 

Judge  Doyle  declined  to  rule 
on  the  Rippeys’  demand  that  the 
l>ank  be  removed  as  trustee, 
holding  that  the  issue  hadn’t 
been  fully  argued.  He  said  a 
further  hearing  will  be  granted 
if  the  parties  ask  for  it. 

Mrs.  Helen  Crabbs  Rippey, 
primary  beneficiary  under  the 
Tammen  Trust,  wasn’t  a  party 
to  the  suit.  She  is  a  grand-niece 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Tammen,  widow 
of  H.  H.  Tammen,  Post  co¬ 
founder. 

Roger  D.  Knight  Jr.,  board 
chairman  of  the  Denver  U.S., 
said  after  the  decision  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  bank  plans  to 
file  an  appeal  “immediately.” 

Donald  R.  Sea  well.  Post  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  said: 

“I  understand  that  the  bank 
plans  to  appeal  the  decision.  The 
complaint  was,  of  course,  dis¬ 
missed  with  respect  to  both  Miss 
Bonfils  and  the  Post.  We  shall 
have  to  make  a  further  study 
as  to  our  status  in  the  appeal.” 


Walker 

Judgment 

Reversed 


Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
Monday  (Oct.  16)  a  $75,000 
judgment  former  Maj.  Gen. 
Edwin  A.  Walker  had  won 
against  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Corp.  in  Louisiana  courts. 

The  judgment  was  thrown  j 
out  in  a  brief  unsigned  ruling  in 
which  the  court  cited  its  decision  > 
of  last  June  that  public  figures  | 
— like  public  officials — cannot  t 
recover  libel  damages  without  ^ 
a  showing  of  actual  malice. 

State  Award  Upset 

The  AP  had  said  in  its  appeal 
that  the  Louisiana  judgment 
was  in  “direct  and  irreconcilable 
conflict”  with  the  June  decision. 
Walker’s  suit  was  based  on  AP 
accounts  of  his  activities  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  cam¬ 
pus  at  Oxford  in  1962  during  ; 
disorders  accompanying  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  a  Negro,  James 
Meredith,  into  the  University. 

Last  June  the  court  threw  out 
a  $500,000  judgment  Walker 
had  won  against  AP  in  a  Texas 
state  court.  Both  suits  were 
based  on  reports  of  the  Oxford 
incident. 

In  the  Louisiana  case  attor¬ 
neys  for  Walker  asked  the 
Supreme  Court  to  let  the 
judgment  stand.  They  said  there 
w’ere  “defamatory  statements” 
in  the  AP  accounts  “found  to  be 
false  by  both  the  trial  jury  and 
the  Louisiana  court  of  appeals."  1 


Rivals  Honor 
City  Official 

Milford,  Conn. 

Members  of  the  press  from 
two  counties  forgot  their  other¬ 
wise  fierce  competition  for  a 
few  hours  recently  to  salute  a 
retiring  city  official. 

Staff  members  of  the  New  Ha¬ 
ven  Register  and  J <mmal-Cour- 
ier,  the  Bridgeport  Post  and  Tel¬ 
egram  and  the  Milford  Citizen 
presented  a  portrait  to  retiring 
Milford  School  Supt.,  Joseph  A. 
Foran. 

Making  the  formal  presenta¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  Milford 
press  corps  was  Ed  DeCoursey, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  New¬ 
port  (N.H.)  Argus-Champion, 
former  editor  of  the  Milford 
Citizen.  During  his  career  as  a 
school  administrator,  Foran  ad¬ 
hered  to  his  policy  of  respecting 
the  press  and  the  “peoples’  right 
to  know,”  it  was  stated. 
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SNPA  CONVENTION 


Publishers  Offer  Solutions 
For  Labor  And  Paper  Costs 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Colorado  Springs 

Southern  publishers  in  annual 
convention  here  this  week  acti¬ 
vated  programs  to  alleviate  sali¬ 
ent  problems  in  tw’o  critical 
areas  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

1.  They  laid  the  groundwork 
for  an  industry-wide  appeal  to 
congress  to  “restore  normalcy 
and  equity”  in  labor  relations. 

2.  Increased  pressure  was  put 
on  newsprint  manufacturers  to 
adopt  a  more  realistic  and  non- 
discriminatory  policy  in  respect 
to  pricing  of  the  newspapers’ 
basic  ingredient. 

In  respect  to  the  claim  that 
publishers  are  disadvantaged  at 
the  bargaining  table  because  of 
rulings  handed  down  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  Labor  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  recommended 
action  on  the  Washington  front 
that  would  restore  the  “right  to 
manage.” 

The  committee,  chaired  by 
John  F.  McGee  of  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  charged  that  the  NLRB 
interpretations  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  “unprecedented  erosion 
of  management  rights.” 

“The  deck  is  stacked”  and  true 
collective  bargaining  does  not 
exist,  the  committee  asserted  in 
a  report  that  set  off  some  dis¬ 
cussion  among  members  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  echo  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  20  years  ago  by  Wood¬ 


ruff  Randolph  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
fresh. 

Unions  Favored 

Here,  in  the  headquarters  city 
of  the  ITU,  the  publishers  com¬ 
plained  that  unions  now  were 
being  favored  by  the  Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  decisions  from  the  NLRB, 
to  the  extent  that  the  “rights” 
of  newspaper  management  had 
eroded  to  an  all-time  low. 

The  late  chief  of  the  printers’ 
union  railed  for  years  against 
Taft-Hartley  as  “a  slave  labor 
act”  but  this  year’s  union  con¬ 
vention  here  in  August  hailed 
the  gains  that  had  been  scored 
since  1947. 

“The  general  climate  of  the 
past  year,”  the  SNPA  commit¬ 
tee  comi)lained,  “has  been  to  the 
distinct  advantage  of  union  scale 
committees.  Management  has 
been  ‘on  the  defensive’  and 
unions  have  reacted  opportunis¬ 
tically.” 

The  committee  referred  to 
“stratospheric”  package  settle¬ 
ments  in  some  wage  negotia¬ 
tions.  General  business  has  been 
good,  the  committee  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  southern  newspapers 
have  not  been  lax  in  seeking 
their  share  of  increased  pros¬ 
perity.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  newspaper  unions,  while 
floundering  in  their  search  for 
some  sort  of  unity  or  “one  big 
union,”  have  been  tough  adver- 


Delia  Press  Ads  Will  Pass  $5  Million 


Colorado  Springs 
Already  number  one  among 
the  airlines  in  the  investment  of 
money  in  newspaper  space.  Delta 
Airlines  is  increasing  its  budget 
for  newspaper  advertising  in  the 
next  year.  The  total  figure  will 
probably  soar  well  above  the 
$5-million  mark. 

This  announcement  greeted 
memlx^rs  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
here  this  week  after  the  formal 
presentation  of  a  plaque  in 
recognition  of  its  “constant  and 
imaginative  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising”  over  the  years. 

Delta  Airlines,  now  one  of  the 
nation’s  major  carriers,  grew 
from  a  crop-dusting  service  in 
1924,  it  was  noted  by  Joe  H. 
Lubben,  executive  vicepresident 


of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
when  he  presented  the  adver¬ 
tising  recognition  plaque  to 
Henry  Ross,  Delta’s  director  of 
advertising.  In  the  current  year, 
Lubben  said.  Delta  has  allotted 
half  of  its  advertising  budget  to 
newspapers,  with  ads  appearing 
in  210  papers  via  its  agency, 
Burke,  Dowling  &  Adams,  a 
division  of  Batttm,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn. 

Ross  accepted  the  plaque, 
which  contained  a  reproduction 
of  the  first  newspaper  ad  Delta 
ran,  in  Monroe  (La.),  and  said 
Delta  is  now  committed  to  a 
“hard  selling”  effort,  mainly  in 
newspapers,  with  a  considerable 
boost  in  the  advertising  outlay 
in  newspapers  throughout  the 
Delta  service  areas. 


saries  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Pension  Program 

The  Southern  publishers  also 
showed  interest  in  a  proposal  to 
develop  a  group  pension  pro¬ 
gram  of  their  own  rather  than 
settle  for  the  ITU  negotiated 
pension  plan  which  has  become 
a  standard  demand. 

“We  do  not  feel,”  the  McGee 
committee  stated,  “that  man¬ 
agement’s  position  is  enhanced 
by  participation  in  a  union- 
oriented  program.” 

The  ITU  has  advanced  its 
pension  plan,  which  involves 
publisher  contributions,  to  sup¬ 
plement  its  fraternal  pension 
program  which  has  lieen  sup¬ 
ported  by  memliers’  dues. 

In  the  matter  of  controlling 
newsprint  costs,  the  committee 
headed  by  Rolwrt  H.  Spahn  of 
Oklahoma  City  made  several 
recommendations.  They  in¬ 
cluded  : 

•  Publishers  cease  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  signing  long-term  pur¬ 
chase  commitments  with  the 
mills  and  rely  on  short-term  con¬ 
tracts  to  provide  a  weapon  for 
combatting  price  increases  and 
also  to  be  in  a  position  to  buy 
paper  from  mills  started  up  in 
the  south. 

•  Insist  on  cancellation 
clau.ses  in  contracts  so  that  im¬ 
mediate  action  can  1h'  taken 
against  the  “callous  disregard 
by  the  suppliers  of  the  state  of 
economics  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.” 

•  Demand  equality  in  pricing 
with  customers  in  other  sections 
of  the  country,  notably  the  far 
west  where  lower  prices  prevail. 

•  Support  the  establishment 
of  new  newsprint  manufacturing 
facilities  in  the  South,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  mill  is  owned  by  U.S., 
rather  than  Canadian,  interests. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Denver  Post,  spoke  of  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  press  to  keep  the 
public  informed  and  live  up  to 
its  primary  concept  of  mirror¬ 
ing  the  community,  even  to  the 
extent  of  reporting  fully  on 
crime.  Over  communication,  he 
said,  has  made  everyone  aware 
of  everybody’s  problems. 

The  race  riots,  Hoyt  said, 
should  be  regarded  only  as  a 
skirmish  lost  in  the  war  against 
poverty. 

The  publishers  were  given  re¬ 
assurance  by  Lt.  Col.  Lawrence 


J.  Acker,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  Air  Force  Academy, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  claims  by  members  of 
flying  saucer  clubs  that  there  is 
intelligent  life  on  other  planets. 
The  Air  Force,  he  said,  has  in¬ 
vestigated  nearly  12,000  reports 
of  unidentified  flying  objects  in 
the  past  20  years  and  has  con¬ 
cluded  : 

1.  None  of  these  sightings 
could  be  considered  a  threat  to 
national  security; 

2.  None  indicated  any  tech¬ 
nical  developments  beyond  those 
on  earth;  and 

3.  None  are  extra-terrestial 
vehicles. 

Col.  Acker  said  “a  medal, 
fame  and  gratitude  await  any¬ 
one  who  brings  a  flying  saucer  to 
the  Air  Force.”  He  advised  pub¬ 
lishers  to  refer  all  sightings  re¬ 
ported  by  readers  to  the  nearest 
AF  base. 

Reports  at  shop  talk  sessions 
included : 

The  newspapers’  chief  com¬ 
petitors  for  young  talent  offer 
starting  pay  of  $500  a  month  in 
Texas.  Richard  D.  Blum,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  said  industrial 
(Continued  on  page  56) 

• 

Fires  Makes 
Joe  Ellis  an 
SNPA  Absentee 

COLOR-ADO  Springs 

Dnly  one  meml)er  of  the  15- 
man  (ward  of  directors  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  was  absent  from  the 
annual  meetings  at  the  Broad¬ 
moor  Hotel  here  this  week. 

President  Bert  Struby  of 
Macon,  Georgia,  said  this  was 
some  sort  of  a  record  in  SNPA 
history  and  he  explained  why 
the  one  absentee,  Joe  F.  Ellis 
Jr.,  had  to  cancel  plans  to  attend 
the  meeting. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Sept. 
26,  a  fire,  discovered  by  a  local 
radio  newsman,  ravaged  the 
plant  of  the  Clarksdale  (Miss.) 
Press  Register,  with  damage 
estimated  at  $350,000  through¬ 
out  the  building.  Ellis,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  newspaper, 
had  to  remain  at  home  to  help 
overcome  production  problems. 
Daily  publication  has  Iw'en 
maintained. 

Dffices  have  been  set  up  in  a 
building  near  the  newspaper 
plant  and  at  times  the  facilities 
of  a  job  printing  shop  have  been 
used.  The  Press  Register  presses 
escaped  serious  damage  from 
the  fire  that  started  in  the  air 
conditioning  system. 

Ellis  reported  that  offers  to 
help  came  from  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  within  a  100-mile  radius 
of  Clarksdale. 
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Negro  News  Coverage 
Severely  Criticized 

By  Ray  Erwin 


News  media  came  under 
severe  criticism  for  their  han¬ 
dling  of  racial  news  in  general 
and  riots  in  particular  in  a  two- 
day  Conference  on  Mass  Media 
and  Race  Relations  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  this  week. 

“I  don’t  think  there  w’ill  be 
law  and  order  in  this  country 
until  there  is  justice  for  black 
people,”  asserted  Benjamin  Hol¬ 
man,  assistant  director  of  me¬ 
dia  relations  for  the  Communi¬ 
ty  Relations  Service,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice. 

“Whites  believe  Negroes  are 
better  off  than  they  really  are 
and  this  in  part  is  because  the 
news  media  are  not  doing  their 
job,”  he  added. 

100  Media  Participants 

The  conference  was  co-spon- 
sored  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  American  Jew¬ 
ish  Committee  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  for  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Relations  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Justice. 
There  were  100  communications 
media  participants. 

In  a  preliminary  report  on 
the  news  media  and  racial  dis¬ 
orders,  the  Federal  agency  made 
these  specific  recommendations: 

“It  is  perhaps  hazardous  to 
venture  advice  on  the  basis  of 
limited  observations.  But  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  challenge 
of  civil  disorders  will  continue, 
some  comments  seem  in  order. 
Primarj’  among  these  is  that  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  most  re¬ 
sponsible  handling  of  disorders 
by  the  news  media  should  and 
must  be  the  utilization  by  editors 
and  newsmen  of  the  soundest 
judgment.  Each  news  medium 
ought  to  designate  specific  man¬ 
power  and  plan  in  advance  for 
handling  these  situations.  More¬ 
over,  each  news  manager  ought 
to  see  that  his  personnel  receive 
as  much  special  training  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  advance. 

Responsibility 

“Secondly,  the  news  media  in 
every  city  should  demand  from 
city  officials  that  advance  pro¬ 
cedures  be  spelled  out  for  law 
enforcement  and  other  officials 
on  working  with  the  press  in 
times  of  civil  disorder.  The  me¬ 
dia  should  know  who  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  in  times  of  crisis  and 
how  this  responsibility  will  be 
carried  out. 


“Finally,  the  news  media  must 
heed  the  w’ords  of  one  editor  who 
commented  that,  ‘it  is  a  lot  dif¬ 
ferent  when  the  war  is  in  your 
own  backyard.’  If  this  nation  is 
to  veer  from  a  course  toward  in¬ 
creasing  racial  polarization,  the 
media  will  have  to  view  racial 
disorders  as  much  more  than  a 
Memorial  Day  casualty  toll.  The 
phrase,  ‘the  white  press,’  must 
cease  to  come  so  easily  to  the 
lips  of  the  Negroes.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  news  media  is  whe¬ 
ther  it  can  do  more  than  chron¬ 
icle  the  fears  and  discomforts  of 
whites  caused  by  Negroes.  The 
media  should  attempt  to  convey 
to  both  black  and  white  the  un¬ 
derlying  causes  of  the  dilemma 
and  what  must  be  done  to  re¬ 
solve  it.” 

Federal  Report 

The  2,300-word  report  made 
these  charges  against  the  press 
in  general: 

“The  one  area  in  which  the 
news  media  was  most  vulner¬ 
able  to  criticism  was  the  per¬ 
spective  in  covering  the  disturb¬ 
ances  as  if  they  were  war  cor¬ 
respondents  attached  to  a  con¬ 
quering  army.  Again,  there 
were  varying  degrees  of  this  at¬ 
titude  in  the  four  cities.  And 
again,  it  was  in  Detroit  that 
(the  media  escaped  the  most  cri¬ 
ticism.  It  is  interesting  that  al- 
jthough  the  violence  was  most 
severe  in  Detroit,  newsmen 
there  tended  less  to  view  the 
jwhole  black  community  as  a 
-massive  segment  of  the  city  in 
rebellion.  A  revnew  of  the  New¬ 
ark  coverage  generally  would 
give  the  impression  that  it  w'as 
simply  a  battle  of  ‘good  gruys’  in 
blues  and  fatigues  against 
hordes  of  black  snipers,  Amb¬ 
ers  and  looters.  Indeed,  the  most 
journalistically  enterprising 
probe  into  what  really  happened 
in  the  black  ghetto  during  the 
riot  was  done  not  by  any  media 
in  Newark  or  New  York,  but  by 
a  new'spaper  in  Washington.  Ne¬ 
groes  fared  little  better  at  the 
hands  of  the  Houston  media.  In 
Buffalo  there  was  some  effort  to 
depict  Negroes  as  other  than  a 
massive  lawless  element.” 

The  federal  report  gave  news 
media  credit  with  much  improve¬ 
ment  last  summer  as  compared 
with  covering  racial  disorders  of 
1964  and  1965.  It  stated  that  the 
improvement  was  most  notice¬ 
able  with  the  broadcast  media. 

“After  last  summer,  there  is 


probably  not  an  editor  or  news 
director  who  still  believes  that 
covering  a  race  riot  is  a  matter 
of  being  first  with  the  most  sen¬ 
sational,  particularly  if  it’s  in 
his  owTi  community,”  the  report 
observed. 

The  participants  in  the  con¬ 
ference  met  in  five  separate 
workshop  sessions  for  two  days. 
.4t  the  end  of  each  day,  there 
was  a  "penary  session  with 
summaries  of  morning  and 
afternoon  working  sessions  and 
reports  of  recommendations. 
Richard  T.  Baker,  associate 
dean.  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia  University, 
was  conference  chairman. 

It  was  suggested  at  workshop 
sessions  that  attitudes  of  execu¬ 
tive  editors  must  be  changed, 
that  racial  tags  be  dropped  in 
news  stories.  Leaders  of  some 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  organi¬ 
zations  charged  that  daily  news 
in  their  communities  is  ignored, 
except  for  crime  and  disorders. 

Build  Extremists 

Some  persons  attending  felt 
that  the  media  have  built  up 
many  flamboyant  extremists  by 
constantly  interviewing  them. 
They  said  greater  attention 
should  be  given  to  investigating 
the  number  of  members  an 
organization  actually  has  and 
not  permit  its  leader  to  pose  as 
spokesman  for  a  whole  com¬ 
munity. 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
recruiting  trained  Negro  news¬ 
papermen,  it  was  suggested  that 
recruiting  begin  in  high  schools. 
Some  Negro  leaders  said  the 
quality  of  a  reporter’s  work  is 
more  important  than  the  color 
of  his  skin.  Others  felt  that 
Negro  reporters  are  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  riots,  pointing  out  that 
in  one  case  a  Negro  reporter 
was  able  to  run  with  Negro 
looters  and  observe  what  was 
going  on. 

It  was  charged  that  police 
reports  in  some  riots  were  given 
better  play  in  the  press  than 
eye-witness  accounts. 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
was  commended  in  one  workshop 
session  for  carrying  a  column  by 
a  Negro  writer  about  the  Negro 
community. 

The  press  ■was  urged  to  estab¬ 
lish  contacts  in  Negro  com¬ 
munities  before  trouble  breaks 
out  so  reporters  will  be  accepted. 

“Don’t  create  situations  and 
yet  tell  it  as  it  is,”  was  the 
admonition  of  one  participant. 

Bring  People  Together 

“Newspapers  carry  too  much 
pap  and  do  not  critically 
examine  society,”  said  another. 
“Negroes  should  be  portrayed  as 
human  beings  and  in  all  their 
diversity.  Tell  the  story  of 
people  and  make  them  real. 


Bring  people  together  rather 
than  divide  them.” 

One  Negro  leader  said  not 
even  the  ethnic  press  is  doing 
a  good  job  in  reporting  Negro 
r.ews  and  orienting  to  urban 
problems. 

It  was  said  that  old  leader¬ 
ship  is  not  speaking  for  the  new 
generation  coming  up  and  that 
in  this  fluid  situation  the  media 
should  go  into  it  with  sensitivity. 

“Newspaper  editors  and  re- 
portei's  simply  must  do  their 
home  work — cliches  of  last  year 
won’t  do,”  warned  one  partici¬ 
pant. 

Demands  were  made  that  all  i 
news  be  fully  integrrated  and  j 
that  women’s  pages  carry  f 
weddings  and  engagements  of 
Negroes  the  same  as  whites.  In  f 
this  connection,  it  was  said  ; 
sports  coverage  is  fair.  Some 
felt  Negroes  need  help  and  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  how'  to  deal  with  the 
media  in  order  to  obtain  equal 
news  play  for  constructive  com¬ 
munity  news. 

• 

Monaghan  Joins 
Book  World 

Charles  Monaghan  has  been 
named  an  associate  editor  of  | 
Book  World,  the  book  review  of  ' 
the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Byron  Dobell, 
editor  of  Book  World. 

Monaghan  goes  to  Book 
World  from  the  women’s  page 
of  the  New  York  Times,  where 
he  was  a  copy  and  layout  editor. 
Previously,  he  had  been  sports 
editor  of  The  New  York  Times 
International  Edition  in  Paris 
and  was  a  rewrite  man  on  the 
North  American  desk  of  Reuters 
news  agency  in  London. 

• 

Officers  Elected 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Southern  Region  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  at  their  Oct.  8-11 
conference  in  Louisville,  Ky.  i 
were  Ferguson  E.  Rood,  Atlanta  i 
(Ga.)  Journal  &  Constitution,  | 
president;  Bill  Fairley,  Fort  i 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  first  vice-  j 
president;  Don  Towles,  Louis-  ; 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal, 
second  vicepresident,  and  Mrs.  - 
Ross-Ella  Metrie,  Florida  Times- 
Union  and  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  i 
Journal,  secretary-treasurer.  ‘ 


Joins  Sentinel 

Ed  Simmons,  formerly’  with 
the  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  World  Journal  Tribune, 
and  the  New  York  Daily  News 
is  now  a  copy  editor  with  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 
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IAI‘A  CONVENTION 


Delegates  Greet  New  Era 
In  Press  Communications 


r 


Bv  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 


San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

A  full-size  newspaper  page 
was  sent  by  satellite  and  cable 
for  the  first  time  Tuesday  (Oct. 
17)  opening  up  a  new  era  in 
international  press  communica¬ 
tions.  A  high  speed  signal  that 
travelled  nearly  50,000  miles 
brought  the  first  page  of  the 
London  Daily  Express  to  Puerto 
Rico  in  less  than  15  minutes. 
This  dramatic  demonstration  to 
500  members  and  guests  attend¬ 
ing  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  took  place  in  the  offices  of 
El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  and  is  the 
result  of  cooperation  among 
cable,  satellite  and  newspaper 
organizations. 

The  Daily  Express  page  re¬ 
ceived  in  Puerto  Rico  was  the 
same  front  page  that  appeared 
on  London  newsstands  that  day. 

In  another  demonstration  of 
the  latest  in  high  speed  data 
communications,  a  news  story 
was  sent  at  the  rate  of  1300 
words  per  minute  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  of  the  Washington 
Post  to  San  Juan  over  the  Datel 
facilities  of  the  British  Post 
Office  and  ITT  World  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc. 


this  opens  a  new  chapter  in 
international  press  communica¬ 
tions.  He  emphasized  that  the 
time  elements  involved  in  news 
dissemination  and  distribution 
can  now  be  radically  compressed. 
In  the  future,  a  satellite  earth 
station  in  Puerto  Rico  would 
allow  the  transmission  of  news 
directly  from  Europe  to  the 
Caribbean. 

“The  significance  of  our 
demonstration  today  is  simply 
this — that  new  technology  has 
enabled  us  to  telescope  the  time 
scale  for  news  communications. 
We  think  it  clearly  illustrates 
how  closely  the  world  is  being 
drawn  together. 

“We  may  view  this  demon¬ 
stration  as  an  experiment  in 
communications  technology,  but 
technology  progresses  at  an 
astounding  pace;  what  may  be 
an  experiment  in  1967  can  be  a 
reality  in  1972,”  Smith  said. 


Early  Bird  Used 


Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
New  York,  and  Chairman  of  the 
International  Press  Telecom¬ 
munications  Committee,  said 


Signals  for  the  page  were  sent 
by  means  of  the  London  news¬ 
paper’s  facsimile  transmitter 
made  by  Muirhead  &  Company, 
Ltd.  to  the  British  Post  Office’s 
satellite  earth  station  at  Goon- 
hilly  Downs  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  over  12  telephone  chan¬ 
nels.  They  travelled  from  the 
earth  station  up  to  the  Early 
Bird  satellite  and  down  again 
to  the  Canadian  earth  station  at 


NEWSMEN  INSPECT  first  newspictures  transmitted  into  the  new 
United  Press  International  newspicture  bureau  in  Honolulu,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Hawaii.  Delivery  of  world  newspictures  to  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  and  television  stations  KGMB,  KHON  and  KHVH  began 
Oct.  15.  Left  to  right:  Webster  K.  Nolan,  UPl  Hawaiian  manager; 
Buck  Buckwach,  managing  editor,  Honolulu  Advertiser;  Earl  Le  Clair, 
UPl  newspictures  communications  manager;  and  Karl  J.  Kramer, 
newly-appointed  manager  of  the  UPl  Honolulu  newspicture  bureau. 


Mill  Village,  Nova  Scotia;  by 
Canadian  Overseas  Telecommu¬ 
nications  Corporation  circuits  to 
the  U.S.  border;  then,  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  landline  facilities  to 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  on 
to  San  Juan  by  the  submarine 
cable  jointly  owned  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  'Telegraph 
Company  and  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  signals  were  picked  up  on 
a  facsimile  receiver  called 
“Pressfax,”  manufactured  by 
Litcon,  a  division  of  Litton 
Industries.  The  page  was  flashed 
out  on  photo-.sensitive  film  and, 
when  the  film  was  developed,  a 
plate  was  engraved  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  press  for  printing  at 
El  Mundo,  Puerto  Rico’s  largest 
newspaper. 

Early  Bird  satellite  is  owned 
by  the  International  Telecom¬ 
munications  Satellite  Consortium 
(INTELSAT)  which  is  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation  (COM¬ 
SAT). 

The  facsimile  transmission  of 
the  Daily  Express  page  repre¬ 
sents  an  extension  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  used  in  the  transmission 
of  photographs  by  wire.  The 
facsimile  equipment  is  similar  in 
principle  to  that  used  in  conven¬ 
tional  photo-facsimile  machines. 
However,  the  newspaper  page 
facsimile  equipment  is  designed 
to  scan  the  finest  detail — 2000 
lines  to  the  inch. 

Admiral  Robert  L.  Dennison 
(Ret.)  vicepresident  of  Copley 
Newspapers  and  the  lAPA  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  International 
Press  Telecommunications  Com¬ 
mittee,  noted  that:  “although 
this  page  of  the  Daily  Express 
came  to  you  by  a  circuitous 
route  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
this  same  transmission  directly 
from  England  to  Puerto  Rico  via 
satellite  as  soon  as  the  earth 
station  is  completed  at  nearby 
Cayey,  about  a  year  from  now. 

“An  earth  station  in  Spain  is 
nearing  completion.  And,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  earth  stations 
are  available  in  several  of  the 
following  countries:  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Peru,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Uruguay  and  Argentina.  When 
this  time  comes,  Latin  American 
information  patterns  will  have 
been  revolutionized.  The  news 
will  flow  as  freely  between  these 
countries  and  between  Europe 
and  North  America  as  it  now 


flows  between  New  York,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris — the  present  news 
centers  of  the  world.  The  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  America  will  have 
entered  the  mainstream  of  world 
communications,  and  they  will 
become  newly  important  in 
global  news  transmission.  For 
news  pictures,  ideographs,  fac¬ 
similes,  maps,  the  press  message 
and  the  telephone  call  are  all 
easy  to  transmit  via  satellite  and 
earth  station.” 


Brings  Media  Ooser 


The  expenditures  of  time  and 
money  by  all  the  organizations 
and  personnel  involved  in  this 
facsimile  transmission  were  not 
made  merely  to  provide  the  con¬ 
ference  with  a  display  of  com¬ 
munications  pyrotechnics.  But 
rather,  to  illustrate  how  modem 
communications  techniques  can 
bring  the  world’s  media  more 
closely  together,  Adm.  Dennison 
said. 


“If  news  can  be  disseminated 
faster  by  creating  the  pages  in 
one  place  and  transmitting  then 
to  a  number  of  other  places  for 
simultaneous  publishing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  in  major  reader  mar¬ 
kets  of  Latin  America,  then  we 
will  have  made  a  sigpiificant 
breakthrough. 

“Publishers  will  be  able  to 
free  themselves  from  the  con¬ 
straints  imposed  by  man  or 
nature.  Impassable  jungle  or 
mountains  will  no  longer  bar  the 
passage  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  across  a  given  coun¬ 
try.  Likewise,  traffic-choked 
streets  or  the  lack  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  road  net  would  no  longer 
preclude  the  rapid  delivery  of 
newspapers  to  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  lying  outside  a  given 
metropolitan  area. 

“The  technolog;y  to  change 
world  information  patterns  is 
already  available.  But  it  will 
take  much  time  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  newspaper  and 
communications  people  to  de¬ 
velop  and  implement  the  systems 
each  of  you  might  need.  You  can 
have  what  you  need,  but  your 
objectives  must  be  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  If  this  is  done,  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  ten  years  that  the 
limitations  which  currently  re¬ 
tard  the  dissemination  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news  will  gradually 
disappear,  and  the  obstacles 
facing  us  then  will  not  be  a  lack 
of  technology  or  money,  but  only 
the  limits  of  our  own  imagina¬ 
tion.” 


“Today’s  demonstration  is  an 
illustration  of  how  world  news 
handling  will  be  fundamentally 
changed  by  the  expanding  com¬ 
munications  revolution,”  Mat¬ 
thew  Gordon,  Director  of  Infor¬ 
mation  for  COMSAT,  told  the 
lAPA  delegates. 

The  equivalent  of  12  telephone 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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APME  CONVENTION 

Isaacs  Tells  Managing  Editors 
Where  They  Are  Failing  Papers 


Chicago 

Most  newspaper  members  of 
the  Associated  Press  give  every 
surface  evidence  of  not  caring 
less  what  they  are  offered  on 
their  wires — provided  the  price 
is  kept  low  and  they  can  get  it 
delivered  on  tape. 

That  is  because  most  Ameri¬ 
can  editors  don’t  know  what 
they  want  and  so  neither  AP 
nor  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors’  Association  can 
plan  very  far  ahead,  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  informed 
the  34th  APME  convention  in 
Chicago. 

“Unless  we  do  get  down  to 
some  priorities  for  the  future 
years,”  Isaacs  said,  “we  are  in 
danger — thanks  to  the  rapidity 
of  technological  advance  that 
makes  all  things  possible,  in¬ 
cluding  our  own  destruction.” 

Isaacs  said  that  when  he  talks 
with  newspapermen  he  finds 
eager  agreement  with  the  thesis 
that  we  ought  to  be  moving 
more  rapidly  toward  the  concept 
of  the  daily  news-magazine,  that 
there  ought  to  be  more  of  the 
“why”  and  the  “how”  in  our 
papers;  that  there  is  a  desper¬ 
ate  need  for  improvement  in 
both  our  writing  and  in  our 
presentation. 

“Why,  then,  aren’t  we  moving 
more  rapidly?”  Isaacs  asked. 
“Why  do  the  news  departments 
of  newspapers  so  often  seem 
beset  with  thorny  problems? 
Why  have  our  colleagues  in 
production  made  greater  strides 
in  efficiency?  What’s  wrong  with 
us? 

“I  am  admittedly  a  trouble¬ 
maker  in  journalism.  I  have 
often  been  the  burr  under  a 
number  of  saddles  ...  a  hair- 
shirt.  I  have  occasionally  been 
guilty  of  brassy  exaggeration 
in  order  to  make  a  point.” 

Too  Much  Work 

Isaacs  said  the  chief  thing 
wrong  with  most  managing 
editors  is  that  they  take  on  too 
much  work,  leaving  themselves 
no  time  for  imaginative  thought. 
There  isn’t  even  time  to  ponder 
whether  the  day’s  editions  have 
l>een  good  or  bad.  .411  they  are 
conscious  of  is  the  daily  miracle 
of  getting  out,  the  Louisville 
editor  insisted. 

“This  leads  to  another  serious 
failing.  The  chief  task  of  a 
managing  editor  should  be  in 
training  his  key  people.  Yet  if 
he  doesn’t  even  have  time  to 


himself  how  can  he  train  others? 
This  lack  of  training  down  the 
line  shows  up  in  stereotyped 
thinking — with  the  overbur¬ 
dened  managing  editor  the  chief 
of  the  stereotyped  clan.” 

Isaacs  observed  that  there  are 
usually  good  men  starving  for 
some  sense  of  headroom  and  who 
would  delight  in  responsibility, 
but  the  M.E.  seems  psycholog¬ 
ically  unable  to  relinquish  any¬ 
thing.  He  warned  many  of  these 
to  give  this  some  thought  and 
act  on  it. 

The  M.E.  should  not  be  bur¬ 
dening  themselves  with  techni¬ 
cal  detail  which  can  be  handled 
by  an  assistant,  freeing  the 
M.E.  to  study  other  newspapers, 
the  wire  copy,  maintain  the  con¬ 
tacts  within  the  community  so 
necessary  if  he  is  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  community. 

.4P  Not  Blamed 

Newspapers  have  improved 
greatly  in  Mr.  Isaacs’  purview, 
but  not  yet  enough  to  meet  the 
dangers  of  going  to  the  reader 
on  a  too-late  and  too-stuck-in- 
the-rut  basis. 

Isaacs  said  the  reason  he 
doesn’t  blame  the  .4P  is  because 
the  heart  of  the  AP  is  within 
its  membership.  For  too  long,  he 
added,  “People  like  me  have 
abused  publishers,  saying  that 
what  most  of  them  need  is  some 
training  in  journalism.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  training  is  really 
what  managing  editors  need 
most. 

.4t  home,  he  said,  he  con¬ 
tinually  scolds,  harasses  and 
bedevils  for  higher  standards 
and  he  continues  to  agitate  for 
better  people  at  higher  pay  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  passion  for  a 
newspaper’s  excellence  that 
makes  for  impatience  with  the 
niggling  little  steps  of  annual 
compromise. 

“My  work,”  he  continued,  “in 
.4PME’s  vineyard  contributed 
mightily  to  my  education — and 
to  the  conviction  that  far  more 
was  possible  if  only  we  on  the 
news  executive  level  would  help 
drive  ,4P  toward  higher  ground, 
rather  than  impede  it  through 
timidity  or  through  our  own 
confusions. 

“If  I  have  any  wish  for 
.4P.ME  over  the  next  .  .  .  years 
it  would  lx;  that  you  young 
bucks  toss  away  the  fetish  of 
hunting  misused  commas  and 
other  forms  of  nit-picking — and 
get  to  the  broader  task  of  agree¬ 


ing  on  high-quality  priorities 
and  fighting  for  them. 

‘Fire  In  Their  Cuts’ 

“Mark  Ethridge  has  often 
said  he  wanted  people  in  news- 
papering  with  ‘fire  in  their 
guts.’  Then  journalism  of  the 
future  is  going  to  grow  and 
flourish.  I  submit  it  to  you  as 
the  one  vital  necessity  for  the 
newspaper  editor  of  the  1960’s 
and  lOTO’s.” 

Vincent  S.  Jones  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  told  the  more 
than  600  managing  editors  that 
he  is  an  implacable  foe  of  the 
lazy  man’s  way  of  picture¬ 
editing — the  picture  page  which 
is  little  more  than  an  eight- 
column  wastebasket.  Today, 
there  are  fewer  such  pages  and 
more  pages  geared  to  subjects 
or  themes,  and  far  better 
cropping  and  scaling  of  the  im¬ 
portant  material. 

He  said  he  cannot  understand 
w’hy  an  industry  (newspaper) 
which  is  so  concerned  with  com¬ 
petition  from  tv  is  not  ready  to 
concede  that  pictures  are  here 
to  stay. 

“In  this  period,”  Jones  pointed 
out,  “we  have  seen  tv  develop 
from  small,  fuzzy  images,  to  big 
clear  pictures  and,  of  course, 
color.  We  know  what  tv  coverage 
has  done  for  professional  foot¬ 
ball  and  golf,  and  news  specials, 
and  yet  we  limp  along  with  tiny, 
muddy,  dull  illustrations. 

“That  same  public,  when  it 


tires  of  tv  programming,  can  go 
to  the  wide  screen  movie  or  turn 
to  magazines  whose  printing  is 
superb.  In  comparison,  our 
newspapers  look  worse  all  the 
time.  While  it  is  fashionable  to 
wait  for  someone  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  our  printing  processes, 
it  seems  to  me  imperative  to  do 
a  better  job  with  our  present 
equipment.  It  can  be  done,  but 
mighty  few  people  are  doing  it.” 

Frank  Eyerly,  managing 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  related 
that  he  has  a  built-in  infatua¬ 
tion  with  newspapers  and 
editors  and  that  on  balance 
editors  are  smarter  than  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“They  have  more  integrity 
than  advertising  people,”  he 
said,  “and  are  only  slightly  less 
perceptive  than  circulation  man¬ 
agers.” 

Emerging  Strength 

A  major  development  over  the 
years  has  been  the  emerging 
strength  of  the  newspapers  in 
education,  he  said,  but  he 
believes  a  more  significant  job 
of  the  press  is  that  of  educating 
readers  in  areas  for  which  they 
were  poorly  prepared  in  the 
classroom. 

Newspaper  content,  he  went 
on,  will  be  as  broad  and  varied 
as  the  intellectual  interests  of 
the  editors.  He  said  he  believed 
newspapers  are  better  products 
than  they  were  when  APME 
last  met  in  Chicago  14  years  ago. 

He  asked  the  managing 
editors  how  many  have  taken 
the  time  to  talk  to  negroes 
casually  and  informally  in  their 
homes  or  their  churches  to  learn 
something  firsthand  or  how 
many  who  have,  reported  the 
draft  protests  have  discussed  the 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


THREESOME — David  Schutz,  left,  Redwood  City  (Cailf.)  Tribune; 
Nate  Polowetiky,  center,  New  York,  supervising  editor,  AP  News- 
features,  and  Bastiaan  Klaverstijn,  representing  AP  subscribers 
abroad,  meet  at  APME  prior  to  the  opening  session.  Klaverstijn 
is  associated  with  the  Haagsche  Courant,  the  Hague,  Netherlands. 
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Need  Cited 
For  Better 
News  Style 

Chicago 

Newspapers  publish  too  many 
stories  that  nobody  reads  which 
is  nothing  less  than  bad  com¬ 
munication,  in  the  opinion  of  I. 
William  Hill,  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star 
and  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  editors. 

Opening  the  34th  annual  con- 
rention,  Mr.  Hill  said: 

“It’s  not  communication  until 
thought  has  been  given  to  get¬ 
ting  the  content  into  a  reader’s 
mind — alive  and  kicking.” 

He  advised  that  journalistic 
progress  depends  on  knowing  “a 
lot  more  than  we  do  about  our 
readers,  then  seeing  that  editors 
and  reporters  alike  are  taught 
to  use  the  knowledge  to  get  ev¬ 
ery  news  story  into  a  reader’s 
mind.” 

Over  Informed 

To  do  this,  he  said,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  learn  a  lot  more  than 
is  known  about  readers  and  use 
what  is  learned  to  make  stories 
true  communication. 

Newspapermen  know  that 
readers  like  short  stories,  he 
tontinued,  but  “when  you  pick 
ip  a  jumbo-sized  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  and  read  a  story  with 


flab  about  its  mid-section  don’t 
you  sometimes  have  the  feeling 
you’re  being  over-informed 
about  what  you’d  just  as  soon 
not  know? 

The  Associated  Press  can  be 
faulted,  too,  on  not  always  us¬ 
ing  its  communicative  knowl¬ 
edge  to  its  advantage.  Hill  said. 

Favored  Format 

The  Gallagher  survey  indi¬ 
cated  readers  are  especially  fond 
of  question-and-answer  format. 
According  to  one  of  the  1967 
Continuing  Study  final  reports, 
the  finding  has  not  increased 
the  AP’s  use  of  q-and-a  mate¬ 
rial.  The  APME  report  points 
out  that  a  number  of  the  AP 
personnel  who  might  increase 
the  amount  of  AP  q-and-a  don’t 
know  about  the  Gallagher  sur¬ 
vey  findings.  That  suggests  AP 
has  the  same  kind  of  internal 
communications  problems  so 
many  newspapers  have. 

Hill  suggested  the  communi¬ 
cations  channel  be  made  clear 
and  sure  “for  in  these  mixed- 
up  times,  it’s  mandatory  that 
people  be  able  to  turn  to  their 
newspaper — not  just  for  a  look 
at  the  news,  but  for  a  look  into 
the  news. 

“I  hope,  too,  that  by  the  time 
we  meet  next  year  in  Oklahoma 
City,  this  present  era  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  protest  will  be  on  the 
wane.  I  believe  our  towns  and 
cities,  all  our  states,  yes,  all  the 
nation,  will  be  better  off  under 
more  experienced  leaders  in  pro¬ 
test — namely,  our  American 
newspapers.  The  newspaper  is 


POINT  WELL  MADE — three  delegates  to  the  APME  Chicago  con¬ 
vention  are  pictured  in  informal  discussion  prior  to  Monday's  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  APME  board.  From  left,  Floyd  Barger,  New  York  Daily 
News;  Buss  De  Motte,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  and  Glen  R.  Geib, 
the  Fremont  (Ohio)  News-Messenger. 


no  johnny-come-lately,  demon¬ 
strating  and  protesting  to  no 
purpose.  For  more  than  100 
years  that  I  know  of,  American 
newspapers  have  been  protest¬ 
ing  injustice  and  inhumanity 
and  demanding  justice  and  prog¬ 
ress.” 

Dwelling  on  APME’s  Contin¬ 
uing  Studies,  Hill  suggested  that 
maybe  what  the  United  States 
government  needs  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  study  as  unfettered  and  non¬ 
political  as  APME’s.  It  could 
include  a  study  of  our  Vietnam 
involvement. 

“I  think  a  committee  might 
be  assigned  to  determine  if  its 


Citations  Go  to  37  AP  Newspapers 


Chicago 

The  Associated  Press  Man- 
ipng  Editors  Association  meet¬ 
ing  here  announced  Tuesday 
(Oct.  17)  the  award  of  37 
citations  to  Associated  Press 
member  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  stations  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  news  report 
»f  the  cooperative  news-gather¬ 
ing  service. 

The  awards  went  to  34  news¬ 
paper  members  and  three  broad¬ 
cast  members. 

Some  of  the  recipients  were 
angled  out  for  enterprise  stories 
which  required  days  of  research 
end  writing  by  their  reporters. 
These  exclusive  stories  then 
were  turned  over  to  the  AP  to 
1*  made  available  to  all  mem¬ 
bers. 

Others  were  cited  for  con- 
j  tinning  cooperation  in  news, 
j  newsphotos,  or  both,  on  a  num- 
•  her  of  stories  throughout  the 
year.  Still  others  for  covering 
«  helping  to  cover  major  break¬ 
ing  news — fires,  floods,  torna¬ 
does,  plane  crashes,  racial 
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violence,  and  a  shipwreck. 

In  some  cases  the  members 
gave  stories  or  pictures,  or  both, 
to  AP  before  they  themselves 
could  use  them. 

The  citations  were  signed  by 
I.  William  Hill,  APME  presi¬ 
dent,  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  and  Burton  H. 
Blazar  of  the  APME  Member 
Citations  Committee,  managing 
editor  of  the  Star-Gazette, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Award  Winners 

Recipients  of  the  awards  are: 

News  Coverage:  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal;  Belvi- 
dere  (Ill.)  Tiaily  Republican; 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette;  Station 
KFAR,  Fairbanks,  Alaska; 
Station  KFRB,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska;  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
Herald;  Greenboro  (N.  C.) 

Record;  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News 
Journal;  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette;  Marshall  (Tex.)  News 
Messenger;  Miami  News;  New 
(or  October  21,  1967 


Orleans  States-Item;  Station 
WHWH,  Princeton,  N.  J.; 
Texarkana  (Ark.)  Gazette; 
Washington  C.  H.  Record- 
Herald,  Washington  Court 
House,  Ohio. 

Newsphoto  Coverage:  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Evening  Dispatch; 
Detroit  Free  Press;  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  American  Press; 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  Press-Telegram; 
Times-Picayune  and  New 
Orleans  States-Item;  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald;  U’i7- 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette. 

News  and  Newsphoto  Cover¬ 
age:  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times;  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Daily  News;  Anchorage  Daily 
Times;  Brainerd  (Minn.)  Daily 
Dispatch;  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner;  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald;  Dayton  Daily 
News;  Detroit  News;  Mason 
City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette; 
Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune;  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal;  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix;  Orange  (Tex.)  Leader ; 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star. 


modifying  and  amending  past 
mistakes,  instead  of  going  back 
to  the  basic  fundamentals  of 
the  problem,  that  keeps  us  in 
Vietnam,”  he  said. 

Hill  recalled  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  he  has  received  over  the 
years  from  many  able  newsmen. 
One  was  Herb  Corn,  another 
Washington  Star  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  who  was  president  of 
APME  in  1952. 

‘Go  .Ahead  .  . 

“I  remember  some  counsel 
from  him.  Whenever  you  want 
to  do  something  on  a  newspai>er 
and  somebody  says  ‘no,  THEY 
won’t  like  it’ — go  ahead  and  do 
it.  THEY  are  only  non-existent 
scapegoats  for  the  standpatters. 

“Then  there  was  the  one-eye<l 
printer  and  makeup  man  who 
taught  me  niore  than  many  pro¬ 
fessors.  ‘Take  care  of  your 
hunches,’  was  one  thing  he  said. 
‘Bring  them  in  out  of  the  rain.’ 
Many’s  the  break  I’ve  had  from 
just  playing  a  hunch. 

“Another  at  an  American 
Press  Institute  seminar  struck 
a  spark  in  my  mind  when  he 
said:  ‘Welcome  an  emergency. 
It’s  pretty  likely  to  be  a  dis¬ 
guised  opportunity.’  ” 


Suffolk  Sun  Plans 
Election  Special 

To  help  Suffolk  County  Island 
voters  untangle  some  of  the  com¬ 
plex  issues  facing  New  York 
voters  this  year,  the  Suffolk  Sun 
will  publish  a  special  12-page 
supplement  (Oct.  24)  on  this 
Fall’s  election. 

The  Long  Island  daily’s  pre¬ 
election  tabloid  section  will  not 
carry  any  advertising  and  will 
provide  a  complete  rundown  of 
state  county,  and  town  candi¬ 
dates  and  issues. 


ABC  Voting  Power 
Urged  At  Inland 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Chicago  would  instruct  me  to  cast  no 
Membership  of  the  News-  vote  at  the  Toronto  Advisory 
paper  Advisory  Committee  to  Committee  meeting, 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  Tully  added  that  the  “AN  PA 
tions  must  be  empowered  by  the  conducted  meetings  this  past 
various  associations  and  groups  week  with  ABC  and  has  now 
represented  to  vote  for  those  recommended  the  dissolution  of 
groups  when  expediency  is  ABMS  on  the  basis  that  no  sub¬ 
needed.  stantial  need  was  shown  and 

That  was  the  position  taken  that  it  would  prove  harmful  to 
by  C.  D.  Tully,  who  represents  one-third  of  the  membership  of 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  -4BC.” 

on  the  Newspaper  Advisory  Expressing  his  personal 
Committee,  in  a  report  made  to  opinion  about  what  he  thinks 
Inland  meeting  here  this  week. 

Tully  reported  on  a  meeting 
earlier  this  month  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  to  go  over  the 
results  of  the  proposed  changes 
on  the  ABC  statement. 

The  groups  voted  all  changes 
in,  he  said,  by  substantial  mar¬ 
gins  except  proposal  No.  7, 
which  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  20,  w’ith  five  abstentions. 

That  proposal  is  that  “news¬ 
papers  also  be  required  to  re¬ 
port  their  circulation  for  each 
town,  city,  or  recogfnized  com¬ 
munity  outside  the  corporate 
city  of  publication,  but  within 
the  area  designated  as  city  zone, 
which  requires  25  or  more 
copies.” 

A  discussion  of  the  three  reso¬ 
lutions  circulated  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Review  Committee  of 
ABC,  followed  and,  Tully  said: 

“It  quickly  became  obvious 
that  the  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  did  not  feel 
they  were  empowered  to  speak 
on  these  resolutions  (one  calling 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  ABC’s 
Audit  Bureau  of  Marketing 
Services)  on  behalf  of  the 
organizations  they  represented. 


PLAYMATES— Bob  Coyle,  staff  photographer,  Dubuque  (la.) 
Telegraph-Herald,  won  top  honors  in  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  news  picture  contest  with  a  shot  that  catches  two  little 
girls,  one  white  and  one  Negro,  in  a  joyful  and  carefree  enfbrace. 

him  a  trophy  as  first  place 
winner  for  staff  photographers 
on  newspapers  of  less  than 
50,000  circulation. 

Duane  Braley  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  was  top  winner 
in  the  competition  for  staff 
photographers  on  newspapers  of 
more  than  50,000  circulation 
with  his  feature  picture, 
is  dissolved  in  Toronto,  I  feel  Three  daily  newspapers  and  “Heads.” 

strongly  that  it  will  be  a  tragic  34  newspaper  photographers  A  spot  news  picture, 
mistake.  Look  at  the  facts.  ABC  were  awarded  trophies  and  cer-  “Trapped,”  won  a  trophy  for 
has  had  no  intercourse  in  the  tificates  (Oct.  16)  when  their  James  Geladas,  also  of  the 
past  with  these  other  media  but  entries  were  judged  best  in  the  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald,  in 
advertisers  and  agencies  bought  27th  Annual  News  Picture  con-  competition  for  part-time 
them  nonetheless.  test  sponsored  by  Northwestern  photographers,  including  re- 


Inland  News 
Pix  Awards 
Presented 


Peter  MacDonald,  general 
manager  of  the  Harris  News¬ 
papers,  a  group  of  dailies  head- 
(juartered  in  Hutchinson,  Kans., 
was  elected  the  new  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  He  also  w’as  named  presi¬ 
dent-elect  for  the  association 


New  President 


0 


For  the  Record 


,By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Federal  Trade  Commission  investigation  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  is  not  limited  to  20  metropolitan  dailies  as  reported  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  of  August  5.  The  preliminary  investigation, 
according  to  ANPA,  includes  some  smaller  dailies  and  may  be 
expanded  to  include  niany  other  newspapers  .  .  .  Family,  the 
supplement  distributed  by  the  Army  Times,  Navy  Times  and 
Air  Force  Times  goes  from  a  monthly  to  a  bi-weekly,  effective 
January.  Expanded  frequency  is  attributed  to  increased  advertising 
in  the  liquor,  food,  cosmetic,  drug  and  cigaret  categories  .  .  . 
California  has  displaced  New  York  as  the  leading  state  in  jewelry 
store  sales,  according  to  a  study  by  Jewlers’  Circular-Keystone 
magazine  that  showed  retail  store  sales  passed  $2  billion  mark 
nationally  last  year.  Diamonds  are  still  a  woman’s  best  friend. . . . 
J.  Walter  Thompson  issued  a  new  client  roster  in  a  little  black 
book  this  time.  Book  lists  122  individual  client  organizations — and 
573  products  and  services  advertising  in  the  United  States  .  .  . 
Jack  Wohl,  JWT’s  creative  vicepresident,  has  his  “Pixies”  cartoon 
appearing  in  more  than  200  newspapers. ...  He  was  cited  recently 
by  the  International  Typographic  Composition  Association  for 
“increasing  the  public  awareness  of  the  many  different  type 
faces.”  .  .  .  Network  television  investments  set  a  September  record 
of  $129,063,300,  the  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  reports  .  .  . 
After  testing  the  “no-account-man”  system  for  six  months,  Murray 
Firestone,  president  of  the  $4.5  million  agency  bearing  his  name, 
finds  “creative  output  has  improved  and  our  relationship  with 
our  clients  have  been  strengthened.”  .  .  .  Hamilton  Watch  will  run 
full  coloi-  pages  in  24  Sunday  supplements  during  the  pre- 
Christmas  sell  period  .  .  .  After  22  years  as  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers,  Carl  Ganz  has  retired  to  his 
favorite  pastimes,  golf,  gardening  and  travel.  .  .  .  Weekly  Birming¬ 
ham  (Mich.)  Eccentric  has  l)egun  selling  its  Christnias  Gift  Guide 
tabloid.  Special  section  is  being  printed  on  enamel  coated  paper 
trimmed  and  stitched  as  a  magazine  type  supplement  ...  A  now 
through  to  Christmas  campaign  hy  S&H  Green  Stamps  on  brand- 
name  merchandise  available  to  consumers  saving  S&H  stamps  is 
running  everyplace  but  newspapers  .  .  .  “Before  we  close  out  this 
decade,  television  will  undergo  a  frightening  change,”  says  Erwin 
Ephron,  vicepresident  of  Papert,  Keenig,  Lois  ad  agency.  “The 
large  family,  middle  income,  younger  profile  will  vanish.  In  its 
place  we’ll  see  a  small-family  poorer  and  older  audience.  The  magic 
of  this  transformation  will  be,  not  in  the  medium,  but  in  our 
measurement,  since  we’ll  be  looking  at  adult  viewer  instead  of 
household  audiences.”  ...  “A  great  <leal  of  competitive  data  can 
be  found  in  daily  newspapers  and  trade  journals,”  according  to 
Dr.  William  Copulsky,  manager  of  commercial  development,  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Company.  While  these  are  legimate  sources  he  says  30% 
of  campanies  think  they  are  the  target  of  illegal  or  unethical 
industrial  espionage.  “The  best  spy,”  he  said,  “would  be  one  of 
my  salesmen.”  However  the  Dr.  said  information  voluntarily  offered 
by  job  applicants,  and  data  gathered  at  a  competitor’s  cocktail 
party  are  also  good  sources  .  .  .  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  moves  over 
to  D’Arcy  Advertising  from  Chirurg  &  Cairns  on  January  1.  .  .  . 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  the  only  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
to  publish  four  special  High  Fidelity/Stereo  sections  annually, 
has  won  the  Institute  of  High  Fidelity’s  annual  “Golden  Lyre” 
award  .  .  .  Rhode  Island  announced  a  tourism  ad  budget  of  $100,- 
000;  a  150%  jump  over  last  year.  “This  figures  to  about  12*4<‘ 
for  tourism  advertising  for  every  Rhode  Islander,”  Adolph  T. 
Schmidt,  executive  director,  noted.  “That’s  higher  on  a  per  capita 
basis  than  California,  New  York  or  even  Florida,”  he  said.  Fitz- 
gerald-Toole,  Providence,  is  the  ad  agency . . .  MacManus,  John  & 
Adams  assume  responsibility  for  Meister  Brau,  Meister  Brau  Real 
Draft  Beer,  Meister  Biau  Reserve  and  Bock  in  all  markets,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1  . .  .  Cott  Quality  Beverages  said  it  will  spend  $1.5  million 
to  advertise  its  brands  when  J.  M.  Mathes  agency  takes  over  the 
account  in  January  .  .  .  Ray  Foster,  promotion  manager  of  Suffolk 
Sun,  has  moved  to  Playboy  as  a  staff  salesman  .  .  .  CBS-tv  lead  in 
both  dollar  volume  and  percent  of  increase  over  last  year’s  first 
9  months  with  a  total  of  $395,221,100,  up  8.4%,  Broadcast  Adver¬ 
tisers  Reports  Inc.  discloses.  ABC  and  NBC  are  up  6%  and  4.1% 
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respectively  .  .  .  Canada  Dry  ginger  ale  mixer  campaign  begins 
Nov.  15  in  95  newspapers  in  123  markets  with  1000  and  1500  line 
ads.  Spectacolor  runs  one  time  in  New  York  News,  Created  by  Grey 
Advertising,  the  new  ads  are  laid  out  to  look  like  a  newspaper  front 
page.  Even  the  tv  ads  vie  for  the  attention  of  the  viewer  with  a 
newspaperboy  calling  out  “Extry,  Extry.”  The  fun  feeling  of  the 
20’s  put  to  the  pace  of  the  60’s  is  the  marketing  theme.  The  agency 
said  the  account  will  spend  $1.5  million  from  now  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  Bill  Luther,  account  executive,  said  more  preprints  would 
have  l)een  used  if  there  had  been  more  time.  Luther  handled  the 
Fresca  account  at  Marshalk  agency.  Incidentally,  he  noted  that 
before  leaving  the  Fresca  account  he  had  recommended  five  pre¬ 
print  insertions  for  next  year’s  campaign.  But,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  may  be  in  “jeopardy,”  he  said,  because  the  new  management 
objects  to  the  high  cost  ($17.00  per  thousand).  He  said  Newspaper 
Preprint  Corporation’s  handling  of  the  introductory  Fresca  cam¬ 
paign  (which  totaled  30  million  impressions)  was  “highly  com¬ 
mendable.”  Although,  he  added,  a  major  problem  arose  over  rates. 
This  was  unexpected,  he  explained,  since  it  was  understood  that 
Coke  bottlers  were  entitled  to  local  rates . . .  Robert  Pace,  secretary 
International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  reports  963  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  representing  half 
million  circulation,  are  running  the  “You  pays  your  money,  you 
takes  your  choice,”  ads.  The  total  is  not  final  in  that  the  New  York 
City  and  Los  Angeles  dailies  are  expected  to  order  the  series  any 
day  now. 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Effective  Research 
Is  Key  to  Future 

By  Stan  Fiiisness, 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


“It’s  a  crying  shame  that 
Classified  advertising  has  never 
received  the  type  of  research  it 
so  desperately  needs.” 

This  was  the  theme  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  given  to  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  regional  conference 
in  Peoria  by  O.  T.  Watkins, 
advertising  promotion  manager 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

It’s  my  feeling  that  Watkins 
couldn’t  be  righter.  If  effective 
and  well-used  research  were 
coupled  to  effective  promotion, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Clas¬ 
sified’s  high  rate  of  growth 
could  be  accelerated  even  more. 

“Some  years  ago,”  Watkins 
asserted,  “the  newspaper  I  was 
associated  with  conducted  the 
usual  market  research  to  deter¬ 
mine  demographic  information 
and  brand  preferences.  Buried 
within  the  questionnaire  was  a 
question  the  Classified  manager 
was  able  to  have  slipped  in,  as 
if  almost  by  accident.  The  ques¬ 
tion  asked  if  the  resnondent  had 
ever  purchased  a  Classified  ad 
from  the  local  newspaper.  If 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  less 
than  13%  of  the  families  indi¬ 
cated  they  had  ever  purchased 
a  Classified  ad.  In  other  markets, 
I’ve  heard  that  approximately 
one-third  of  the  families  have 
purchased  Classified  adver¬ 
tising.” 


These  kinds  of  percentages, 
according  to  Watkins,  must  indi¬ 
cate  that  our  promotion  mes¬ 
sages  just  aren’t  getting 
through,  that  we  just  aren’t 
doing  a  good  enough  job  of  edu¬ 
cating  ad-placers  and  ad  readers 
to  the  potential  benefits  they  can 
derive  from  acquainting  them¬ 
selves  with  Classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

Three  Main  Aims 

“To  really  do  an  effective  job 
in  Classified  advertising  promo¬ 
tion,”  Watkins  says,  “we’ve  got 
to  accomplish  three  things.  First, 
we’ve  got  to  show  our  audience 
they  have  a  need  for  Classified 
advertising.  Second,  we’ve  got 
to  sell  them  on  using  our  media 
to  satisfy  that  need.  "Third,  we’ve 
got  to  convince  this  same  audi¬ 
ence  at  the  same  or  different 
times  they  should  turn  to  the 
Classified  pages  regularly  for 
items  they  wish  to  buy.” 

I’d  add  another  item  to  his 
list — that  dark  half  of  Classi¬ 
fied  potential  that  all  of  us  are 
missing:  the  placing  of  “wanted” 
ads  by  the  seeker  of  particular 
items,  regardless  of  what  they 
might  be.  Maybe  promoted  at  a 
special  rate. 

“Let’s  suppose,”  continued 
Watkins,  “that  your  promotion 
department  is  really  an  ad 
{Continued  on  page  22) 


D0IK;E  SIRVEY  REVEALS; 

Ad  Insert  Doubled 
Reader  Buy  Intent 


St.  Pai  l,  Minn. 

Early  survey  results  on  the 
largest  preprint  color  newspaper 
insert  in  the  history  of  automo¬ 
tive  advertising,  used  by  Dodge 
to  introduce  its  1968  car  and 
pickup  truck  line  in  September, 
demonstrate  newspaper  effectiv'e- 
ness,  according  to  Martin  J. 
Mogge,  manager  of  dealer  adver¬ 
tising  for  Dodge. 

Speaking  to  the  Northwest 
Daily  Press  Association  at  its 
49th  annual  meeting,  Mogge 
said,  “.\n  early  sampling  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  record  50,000,000- 
copy,  eight-page  supplement 
which  appeared  in  608  individual 
newspapers,  helped  convince  new 
car  prospects  of  the  value  of 
our  products.” 

Five-C.ilv  Sample 

.Among  newspaper  readers  in 
the  five  cities  of  Seattle,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Philadelphia,  St.  Paul, 
and  Minneapolis,  where  the 
Dodge  survey  was  made,  5.3  per¬ 
cent  remembered  the  “Dodge 
Fever”  ad  insert,  60  percent  still 
had  it  on  hand  (two  days  after 
appearance),  and  13  percent 
intended  to  save  the  insert  for 
future  reference,  according  to 
Mogge. 

“Equally  significant,”  he  said, 
“is  that  public  awareness  of  the 
‘Dodge  Fever’  theme  was  almost 
twice  as  great,  and  the  intent  to 
buy  our  products  doubled  among 
those  who  had  viewed  the 
insert.” 

Noting  that  the  advertising 
objective  was  to  get  “the  fastest 
exposure  and  the  strongest 
image  in  the  shortest  time,” 
Mogge  said  that  Do<lge  had 
placed  its  major  new-car  an¬ 
nouncement  emphasis  in  news¬ 
papers  and  television. 

“For  tv,”  he  said,  “we  chose 
Thursday  and  Friday  night 
movies,  and  supporting  pro¬ 
grams  like,  ‘Mission  Impossi¬ 
ble,’  ‘Mannix,’  and  ‘Smothers 
Brothers.’  We  got  excellent 
awareness  from  tv,  but  be¬ 
tween  awareness  and  i-eadiness- 
to-buy  is  the  important  element 
of  conviction,  where  newspapers 
have  their  strongest  impact.” 

‘‘Because  we  wanted  to  reach 
the  maximum  number  of  people 
with  our  most  convincing  argu¬ 
ments  on  each  of  five  lines  of 
cars,”  he  said,  “and  to  use  color 
to  illustrate  l>eauty  of  design, 
we  chose  to  create  a  newspaper 
insert.” 

Mogge  said  that  creation  of 
the  .50  million  copy  color  tabloid. 


which  caused  printing  presses 
to  run  34  days  and  nights  and 
use  of  65  railroad  boxcars  for 
shipping,  were  meaningless  until 
the  results  l)egan  to  show  up  in 
the  survey  and  in  dealer  show¬ 
rooms. 

‘Fasl-.Siart*  Medium 

Newspapers  belong  in  almost 
every  marketing  plan  for  new 
product  introductions,  whatever 
the  product.  Newspapers  give 
broad  coverage,  fast  coverage, 
and  present  new  products  in  a 
news  environment  where  they 
can  win  the  extra  attention  they 
deserve  as  items  of  news.  Jack 
Kauffman,  president.  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  .A.N.P..A.,  told  the 
group. 

“New  products  are  the  name 
of  the  game  in  successful  mar¬ 
keting.  Many  of  today’s  leading 
products  were  not  on  retailer 
shelves  five  years  ago,  and  most 
of  them  were  not  there  two 
yeais  ago,”  Kauffman  added. 
“We  think  this  simple  fact 
demon.strates  more  dramatically 
than  any  graphs  or  charts  why 
marketers  are  so  interested  in 
developing  new  products  and 
introducing  them  to  the  public 
successfully.  Success  or  failure 
of  new  products  depends  upon 
getting  off  to  a  fast  start.  With 
today’s  intense  competition  for 
shelf  space,  the  product  that 
doesn’t  car\e  out  an  early  and 
significant  share  of  market  just 
doesn’t  make  it.  The  first  eight 
weeks  are  critical.  After  that, 
more  often  than  not,  the  compe¬ 
tition  is  in  action.” 

“Newspapers  can  create  new 
product  awareness  in  24  hours. 
With  a  single  insertion,  an  ad- 
verti.ser  can  reach  the  majority 
of  his  prospects,”  Kauffman  con¬ 
tinued.  “Even  a  heavy  tv- 
schedule  takes  time  to  accumu¬ 
late  audience.  But  there  is  a 
vast  audience,  newspaper  in 
hand,  face  to  face  with  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  as  long  as  reader 
attention  can  l)e  held,  and  this 
depends  upon  how  directly  the 
advertisement  speaks  to  his 
needs  and  interests.  Television 
provides  strong  exposure  with 
heav-y  viewers,  while  news¬ 
papers’  even  coverage  of  all 
viewer  groups  helps  level  out 
the  inevitable  ‘pile-up’,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  advertiser  doesn’t 
know  who  his  new  product  cus¬ 
tomers  may  Ik*.” 

“New  products  are  news,” 
Kauffman  said,  “and  news  lie- 
longs  in  a  newspaper.  A  recent 
Bureau  of  .Advertising  study 


confirms  that  advertising  mes- 
.sages  which  rank  highest  in 
interest  are  those  which  carry 
‘news’  quality.  This  is  precisely 
the  quality  we  associate  with 
an  ad  introducing  a  new  prod¬ 
uct.” 

Kauffman  observed  that  the 
continuing  increase  in  tv  com¬ 
mercial  clutter  diminishes  the 
memorability  of  most  commer¬ 
cials,  and  that  newspapers  do 
not  suffer  comparably  because 
newspaper  ads  select  customers 
who  are  most  interested  in  the 
products. 

“Our  studies  show  that 
readers  open  82%  of  all  pages 


PR  CHIEF  SAYS; 


carrying  national  advertising 
and  scan  these  pages  for  infor¬ 
mation  that  interests  them. 
Women,  for  instance,  will  be 
drawn  to  ads  for  women’s  wear, 
while  men  will  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  tire  ads.  New  products 
create  interest  by  their  very 
nature,  interest  ov-er  and  above 
the  normal  interest  people  have 
in  any  given  product  category.” 

Newspapers’  scheduling  and 
creative  flexibility  make  then  an 
ideal  test  marketing  medium. 
New  products  often  need  demon¬ 
stration.  Creatively  used,  the 
newspaper  can  provide  clear  and 
memorable  demonstration. 


Involve  the  Reporter 
In  Good  and  Bad  News 


Salt  Lake  City 

The  director  of  information 
for  Eastern  Airlines  said  this 
week  he  would  welcome  more 
candid  press  coverage  of  private 
corpoiation  and  government  ac¬ 
tivities. 

In  a  speech  to  the  American 
.Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  here,  Jerome  K.  Full 
said  government  and  private 
corporations  should  look  for 
ways  to  “involve  people  (re¬ 
porters)  meaningfully  in  our 
decisions,  to  let  them  participate 
and  to  become  our  supporters  in 
decisions  which  reflect  the  liest 
available  judgement.” 

“I  believe  that  .American 
business  would  improve  if  we 
were  subject  to  the  continual 
sharp  exposure  which  many 
public  agencies  experience,”  he 
said.  “I  mean  more  than  busi¬ 
ness  page  executive  portraits, 
the  stock  listings,  the  reports  of 
mergers  and  new  enterprise,  but 
insightful  analysis  of  what  is 
wrong  and  what  is  right  about 
business  operations  and  business 
ethics.” 

Reader  Serviee 

As  an  example,  it  would  be 
useful  for  the  press  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  products  and  services 
offered  to  their  readers  by 
enterprises,  he  said. 

Full  urged  highway  officials  to 
“embroil  the  press  in  your  prob¬ 
lems,  in  your  difficulties,  in  your 
unre.solved  conflicts  ...  in  all 
the  agonies  of  public  offices.” 

“The  good  hard  news  story 
about  the  accomplishments  of 
any  public  purpose  stems  from 
a  reporter’s  understanding  that 
a  problem  has  been  met,”  he 
said  in  explaining  his  reasons 
for  favoring  a  policy  of  full 
disclosure. 


“A  reporter,”  he  continued, 
“who  knows  those  problems  is 
better  able  to  see  a  corporate 
move  as  a  means  of  meeting  the 
problem  than  one  who  has  been 
assured  that  everything’s  fine 
and  who,  therefore,  misses  the 
point  of  the  action  taken.” 

No  Secrets 

Such  a  policy,  he  pointed  out, 
meant  eliminating  closed-door 
meetings  where  problems  of 
public  interest  were  discussed 
together  with  secrets  involving 
operating  policies. 

Premature  disclosures,  he 
noted,  were  usually  prompted  by 
the  “aggravation  of  a  reporter 
who  feels,  and  is,  locked  out  of 
the  inner  discussions  and  so 
picks  up  gossip  of  variable  reli¬ 
ability  and  puts  it  in  print.  “We 
can  relieve  that  compulsion  in 
most  cases,”  he  added,  “by 
making  the  reporter  privy  to  the 
problem.” 

He  described  Eastern’s  press 
relations  policy,  as  follows: 

•  “W’e  put  out  fewer  and 
shorter  press  releases.  Most  of 
the  really  good  stories  are 
initiated  internally  and  develop¬ 
ed  by  a  reporter  with  our  co¬ 
operation. 

•  “We  give  more  thought  to 
the  external  observances.  We 
have  fewer  ribbon  cuttings  but 
we  have  more  individual  inter¬ 
views,  more  on-site  inspections, 
more  informal  discussions  and  a 
lot  more  candor  in  our  public 
announcements  than  used  to  be 
thought  desirable. 

•  “We  plan  many  events  with 
television  and  newspaper 
photographers  in  mind;  offering 
the  specific,  the  visual,  the 
actual  demonstration  and  avoid¬ 
ing  the  stereotyped  ceremony.” 
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PROMOnON 

Montreal  Given 
Ad  Story  in  Full 

Hy  (ieorf:**  ^  ill 


We  constantly  hear  that  news- 
})apers  should  tell  their  audi¬ 
ences  of  readei-s  and  advertisers 
the  whole  newspaper  story.  In- 
ciowds  of  newspapermen  hear 
this  gospel  message  prfK-laimed 
at  conventions  and  conferences, 
from  speakers  and  panels,  at 
round-tables  and  shirt-sleeve 
sessions. 

The  role  of  the  newsjtaper  in 
informing  the  public,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  forging  an  in¬ 
formed  public  opinion,  and  the 
accompanying  part  played  by 
newspaper  advertising  in  the 
economy  is  comprehensively 
shown  in  a  Mvntrenl  (inzette 
section,  “.Man  and  His  News- 
I)aper.” 

The  Gazette  took  its  title  from 
Expo  ’G7’s  successful  “Man  and 
His  World”  exhibit,  and  de¬ 
veloped  it  into  a  IG-page  section. 

The  first  eight  pages  of  the 
section,  helping  to  offset  the  bad 
press  that  advertising  is  getting 
these  days,  contains  major 
articles  by  leading  Canadian  ad- 
vei'tising  people  al>out  the  func¬ 
tion,  purpose,  ethics  and  use  of 
advertising  in  our  free  enter- 
pi'ise  system. 

The  section  points  out  that 
with  advertising  coming  under 
attack  from  several  t|uarters — 
government  committees  investi¬ 
gating  it,  consumer  asswiations 
attacking  it,  and  talk  of  taxing 
it  at  the  local  level  in  several 
states — the  purpose  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  editorial  coverage  is  to 
“ac(iuaint  the  consumer  with  ad¬ 
vertising’s  true  role  in  the 
economy.” 

Included  in  the  contents  is  a 
bo.x  showing  “Canadian  adver¬ 
tising’s  corle  of  ethics,”  a  fea- 


From  Expo  '67 


ture  on  the  origins  of  adver¬ 
tising,  (“It  all  started  with  the 
Romans”),  and  a  feature  on  the 
development  of  the  advertising 
program  of  the  Eaton  Co., 
Montreal  department  store. 

A  photo  feature  traces  the 
cieative  development  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  and  a  table 
lists  Canada’s  daily  newspapers 
and  their  circulations.  f)ther 
features  tell  al)out  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  French  language 
press  in  Canada,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lic  service  and  charity  programs, 
and  individual  stories  on  leading 
Canadian  dailies  and  their 
operations. 

Advertising  from  leading 
Canadian  dailies  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  adds  to  the  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  the  single-subject  sec¬ 


tion. 

In  this,  Canada’s  centennial 
year,  the  Gazette  section  pro¬ 
vides  the  public — and  the 
Dominion’s  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lishing  communities — with  a 
comprehensive  look  at  “the  two 
elements  that  make  up  a  major 
force,  shaping,  in  a  not  insignifi¬ 
cant  way,  our  future.” 

*  *  * 

FOOTBALL  —  The  Detroit 
Free  Freux  has  distributed  a 
two-color  poster  promoting  its 
football  covei-age,  and  including 
the  complete  19(17  football  sched¬ 
ules  of  the  Detroit  Lions,  Michi¬ 
gan  U.,  Michigan  State,  and 
Wayne  State  University. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

CHILDREN’S  BOOKS  — 
“Once  upon  a  time”  is  the  theme 
for  a  Sew  York  Timex  brochure 
promoting  its  Fall  Children’s 
Book  Section,  to  l)e  published 
Noveml)er  .').  “Once  upon  a  time 
will  Ih*  heie  soon,”  it  says. 

*  *  * 

POP-UP — Open  up  the  linlti- 
more  Sunday  Sun’x  brochure 
|)romoting  its  annual  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  Boating  Section  (pub¬ 
lished  Jan.  21)  and  up  pops  the 
main.sail  and  spinnaker  of  a  die- 
cut  racing  sloop.  Cover  page, 
with  a  bleed  photo  of  a  cabin 
cruisei-  carries  no  copy.  The 
special  section,  by  the  way,  pro¬ 
motes  Baltimore’s  14th  annual 
Bay  Boat  Show. 

#  «  * 

EDUC.\T10N — “Education  in 
Focus,”  the  first  of  a  series  of 
in-depth  studies  of  Clearfield 
(Pa.)  area  problems,  by  George 
A.  Scott,  editor,  Clearfield  Prog- 
rexs,  has  Ijeen  published  in  l)Ook 
form.  The  series  deals  with 
school  problems  that  are  com¬ 
mon  throughout  Pennsyh'ania. 
Subseciuent  series  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  transportation,  recre¬ 
ation  and  conservation,  indus¬ 
try',  health  and  welfare,  and 
municipal  development. 

*  *  * 

GEORGI.A  DATA — Shannon 
&  Cullen,  Inc.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  have  produced  mar¬ 
ket  data  fact  sheets  on  five 
Georgia  newspapers:  Amerirux 
Timex-Iierorder,  Cordele  Dux- 
liutcli,  Duhlin  Courier- Herald, 
Moultrie  Ohxerrer,  and  Valdoxta 
Timex.  Copies  are  available  by 
writing  direct  to  any  of  the 
newspapers,  or  to  offices  of 
Shannon  &  Cullen,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

SCHOLARSHIPS— A  unique 
carrier-salesman  scholarship 
fund  has  lieen  put  into  operation 
at  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
Sewx-Prexx.  All  the  newspaper’s 
nearly  400  carriers  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program  if 
they  meet  basic  requirements  of 
good  conduct,  average  or  al>ove 
grades,  minimum  complaints,  a 
minimum  of  .30  subscril)ers  and 


a  good  sales  record.  A  carrier 
who  meets  the  requirements  will 
receive  a  $20  scholarship  certifi¬ 
cate  three  times  a  year.  The 
money  would  be  added  to  the 
boy’s  bond  and  savings  account 
and  would  draw  5  percent  inter¬ 
est.  The  plan  was  favored  over 
the  single  large  scholarship 
awards  program  because  of  the 
value  to  a  large  number  of 
youngsters  and  the  incentive  it 
would  generate. 

*  *  * 

GOLDEN  AGE— A  five-week 
exhibit  of  Senior  Citizens  Arts 
and  Crafts  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Detroit  Newx,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Detroit  Archdio¬ 
cesan  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  Martin  Kundig  Guild, 
and  Detroit  Historical  Museum. 
Anyone  50  years  of  age  or  over 
is  invited  to  participate  in  the 
exhibit,  which  will  include 
basketry,  candle-making,  cer¬ 
amics,  copper  and  metal  craft, 
crochet  work,  jewelry,  knitting, 
leathercraft,  millinery,  needle¬ 
work,  novelties,  paintings,  weav¬ 
ing  and  woodcraft. 

*  *  * 

EMPLOYEE  ACCOMPLISH¬ 
MENT — A  special  Newspaper 
Week  section  published  by  the 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Telephone  featured  the  individ¬ 
ual  accomplishments  and  com¬ 
munity  involvement  of  members 
of  the  newspaper  staff.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  pointed  out  that  H-T 
employees  serve  on  32  boards 
and  in  25  officer  positions  in 
United  Fund,  Jaycees,  Rotary, 
Kiwanis,  veterans  organizations, 
youth  activities,  church,  civic 
and  other  community  develop¬ 
ment  organizations.  Pictures  of 
all  employees  were  included,  by 
department,  in  the  center  spread. 
.4  page  of  the  section  enumer¬ 
ated  all  of  the  community  serv¬ 
ice  projects  sponsored  by  the 
Daily  Herald-Telephone.  Back 
page  of  the  section  listed  the 
papers’  175  carriers  and  motor 
route  drivers.  Wayne  Powell  is 
community  service  director  for 
the  Bloomington  newspapers. 

• 

Traiiior  Appointed 

National  Ad  Manager 

Baltimork,  Md. 

The  Sunpapers  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Robert  E.  Trainor  as  national 
advertising  manager.  Trainor 
succeeds  Carl  Ganz  who  retired 
after  44  years  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun.  Trainor  l)egan  with 
The  Sunpapers  in  1952  and  has 
served  as  assistant  retail  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  During  his 
tenure  at  The  Sunpapers,  Ganz 
.served  as  retail  advertising 
manager,  classified  advertising 
manager  and  national  a<lvertis- 
ing  manager. 


distribution  in  the  ERIE,  Pa.  AREA? 


Over  60%  of  Erie's  food  sales  volume  arrives 
through  Buffalo  area  distribution  centers.  This  60 
million  dollar  "bread-box"  makes  Erie,  Pa.  a  very 
integral  part  of  western  New  York.  Erie's  con¬ 
sumer  spendable  income  is  nearly  600  million  with 
over  375  million  of  this  in  retail  sales,  26%  of  this 
volume*  ($98,000,000)  is  spent  on  food. 

You  can  whet  the  appetites  of  Erie  buyers  through 
the  Erie  newspapers,  for  94%  of  the  households 
subscribe  to  the  ERIE  MORNING  NEWS,  EVENING 
TIMES  and  the  SUNDAY  TIMES-NEWS.  Erie  will 
get  your  message  and  respond  when  it  appears  in 
these  3  great  newspapers. 

Ask  us  for  a  distribution  check  on  your  products 
. . .  Know  where  they  are  sold. 

Di  lif  oicuktiW  OKI  /S  OW  Simdiy  ciiaililwi  o«ci  90  000 
MORNING  B  EVENING  a  SUNDAY 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.,erie,  pa. 
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Derek  Maitland;  Vietnam  Report— .We 
plunged  in  and  began  slogging  our  way 
through  the  water.  My  feet  were  like  lead. 
Each  time  I  lifted  them  I  was  also  lifting 
about  a  gallon  of  water  trapped  inside 
my  fatigues.  The  water  was  filled  with 
rice  stalks  that  had  been  cut  before 
the  rains  began.  It  was  like  pushing 
through  spaghetti. 

"My  legs  became  numb...  Every  now 
and  again  the  water  came  up  to  our 
chests.  I  wanted  to  let  myself  go  and  just 


float  but  I  knew  I  would  not  get  out... We 
struggled  on  like  zombies.  My  mind  was 
now  going  numb,  and  I  found  myself 
thinking  almost  deliriously— thinking 
about  anything  so  I  wouldn't  think  about 
the  next  sheet  of  water  in  front  of  me. 

"I  fell  in  the  water  again  and  again, 
sinking  down  to  my  knees  and  just  sum¬ 
moning  enough  strength  to  pull  myself 
out  again.  I  wanted  to  lie  down  and  die, 
but  I  could  not  face  the  humiliation  of 
giving  up. . 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact  — 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


COPLEY  IM  E  W  S  SERVICE 


Classified 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


agency  and  you’ve  just  landed  a 
big  new  account.  You  wei'e  able 
to  swing  the  account  over  to 
your  agency  l)ecause  of  the 
moxie  of  your  staff.  They  de¬ 
veloped  a  sparkling  marketing 
plan  made  up  of  first  class  ideas 
and  ads.  You  called  on  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  every 
person  within  your  agency.  Be¬ 
cause  of  your  combined  experi¬ 
ence,  you  were  able  to  bring  the 
account  around  to  your  agency.” 

^  bo  Bu>>? 

But  now  what? 

What  can  the  agency — or  the 
promotion  department  —  really 
do,  intelligently,  if  it  doesn’t 
know  who  the  prospects  are? 
Who  buys  .  .  .  who  doesn’t  buy — 
and  why?  How  can  the  percent¬ 
age  of  ad  placers  and  users  in  a 
market  be  markedly  increased? 
The  voluntary  buyer-user,  who 
represents  the  greatest  area  of 
Classified  growth,  according  to 
Watkins,  is  the  target  for  pro¬ 
motion. 

It’s  my  feeling  that,  instead 
of  dribs  and  drabs — hit  here, 
miss  there  promoting,  that  one 
of  these  days,  smart  newspapers 
are  going  to  develop  intelligent 
research  and  from  this  effective 
promotion  that  will  send  Classi¬ 


fied  to  new  heights  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  today’s  forecasting. 
Along  with  this,  of  course,  go  all 
the  factors  in  the  complicated 
business  that  Classified  actually 
is;  the  right  kinds  of  rates  for 
the  right  kinds  of  advertising. 
Realignment  of  classification 
systems.  New  classifications.  A 
reaching  out  geographically 
for  new  markets  available  to 
Classified  advertising  that  go 
along  with  factors  such  as  to¬ 
day’s  two-home  family  and  the 
gieat  interest  in  travel  and 
recreation. 

Let’s  end  with  one  more  quote 
from  Watkins.  “We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  our  publishers  to  give  us 
more  money  to  spend  in  Classi¬ 
fied  promotion  unless  we  con¬ 
vince  them  we’ll  be  able  to  re¬ 
turn  many  profitable  dollars  for 
every  one  spent.  There’s  a 
wonderful  and  tremendous  chal¬ 
lenge  awaiting  the  promotion 
man  who  has  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  at  his  fingertips  to  be 
able  to  reach  this  massive 
audience.” 

I  think  we’d  have  to  agree 
with  Watkins  that  Classified’s 
“mass  marketing”  problems  are 
going  to  need  mass  marketing 
techniques  that  will  have  to  go 
far  lieyond  today’s  in-section 
filler  ads  and  occasional  ROP 
when  the  space  is  available.  And 
probably  the  great  key  to  solving 
tomorrow’s  problems  lies  in  effec¬ 
tive  research. 


GAF  to  D&C 
For  Two  Accounts 

General  Aniline  &  Film  Cor¬ 
poration  announced  that  it  has 
named  Daniel  &  Charles  Inc.  as 
its  agency  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  all  products  of  the 
Ruberoid  Co.,  a  division  of  GAF, 
and  the  slide  projector  and  view¬ 
er  lines  of  Sawy’er’s  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  GAF. 

The  Ruberoid  Co.’s  advertis¬ 
ing  account — which  covers  its 
building  products,  fioor  tiles  and 
sheet  vinyl  fioor  covering  prod¬ 
ucts — was  formerly  held  by  Em¬ 
erson  Foote  Inc. 

Sawder’s  lines  involved  in  this 
change  were  previously  held  by 
Schram  Advertising  Company, 
of  Chicago.  Sawyer’s  advertis¬ 
ing  account  for  its  View  Master 
and  pictorial  products  remains 
with  BBDO,  serviced  out  of  its 
San  Francisco  office. 

Daniel  &  Charles  has  the  ad¬ 
vertising  account  for  GAF’s 
consumer  photo  and  electrosta¬ 
tic  copying  products.  GAF’s  in¬ 
dustrial  account  remains  with 
L.  W.  Frohlich  and  Co./Inter- 
con  International  Inc. 

The  two  new  accounts  repre¬ 
sent  approximately  $2  million 
additional  in  billings  for  Daniel 
&  Charles. 

• 

Hamilton,  Peterson 
In  MGD  Staff  Posts 


TOPEkA.  KANSAS 

Is  III  The  Midst  Of  The 

(A>iiiiiipr<‘ial  Building 
Boom  In  Its  History 

A  city's  pi'osperity  is  best  measured  by  its  building  activity. 
Office  buildings,  plant  additions,  large  new  stores  and 
apartments  are  being  built  in  Topeka  as  never  before.  .Ml 
this  reflects  the  intense  business  activity  in  Topeka. 

Itl  II.DING  IN  rOl’KKA  I.S  I  I*  2.'>.8'i  OVER 
ONK  YK.XK  .\(iO  based  on  number  of  workers 
employed  in  construction.  d'.S.  Dept.  Labor. 
Commerce.) 

Kl  II.DINt.  IN  TOl’KKA  I.S  I  I*  .YJ.8*,  OVER 
ONE  X'E.XR  .\(iO.  based  on  estimated  dollar 
value  of  building  permits.  (Kansas  Business 
Iteview.) 

'file  be.st  way  to  reach  this  thriving  market  is  through  the 
columns  ol  The  Topeka  Capital  .lournal  .  .  .  read  by  9.5 
out  of  every  1(K)  families  in  the  metropolitan  area  and 
.57.9'v  of  the  lamilies  in  the  Topeka  trade  territory. 

Represented  by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 

Topeka  Capital -Journal 

Topeka,  Kansas 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 


Chicago 

Robert  S.  Hamilton  has  been 
appointed  director  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  Robert  L.  Peterson 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
planning  &  research  for  Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter,  Incorporated,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  graphic  arts  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Hamilton  joined  the  Goss 
Company  in  1948  and  held  vari¬ 
ous  duties  in  the  firm’s  engi¬ 
neering  and  manufacturing  de¬ 
partments. 

Peterson  has  advanced 
through  a  number  of  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  since  joining 
the  Goss  Company  in  Chicago  in 
1960  as  a  member  of  the  firm’s 
advanced  planning  department. 
• 

O’Toole  ElectefI 
Executive  VP 

Edward  T.  O’Toole  has  been 
elected  executive  vicepresident 
of  Grey  Public  Relations,  Inc. 

O’Toole  rejoined  the  agency  in 
July  after  18  months  as  a 
financial  magazine  editor.  He 
was  a  vicepresident  when  he  left 
Grey  in  1966. 

Earlier  he  was  with  the  New 
York  Times  for  four  years  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  and  finan¬ 
cial  writer  after  serving  as 
public  relations  officer  for  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  from 
1951-1960. 


Pick  Advisors  for  4A 
Education  Foundation 

The  A.A.A.A.  Educational 
Foundation,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  announced  that 
a  committee  of  five  prominent 
educators  would  advise  the 
Foundation  in  its  program  of 
grants  for  graduate  studies. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Aca¬ 
demic  Committee  is  Dr.  Miller 
Upton,  president  of  Beloit  Col¬ 
lege,  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  Before 
accepting  the  Beloit  presidency, 
in  1954,  Dr.  Upton  was  dean  of 
the  School  of  Business  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Administration  at  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  St.  Louis. 

Other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are: 

Dr.  Raymond  A.  Bauer,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  administra¬ 
tion  at  the  graduate  school  of 
business  administration.  Har¬ 
vard  University.  Dr.  Richard 
H.  Holton,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  at 
the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Dr.  George  Katona, 
professor  of  Economics  and 
Psychology'  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Sand- 
age,  professor  of  Advertising  at 
the  University'  of  Illinois. 

The  A.A.A.A.  Educational 
Foundation  was  announced  by 
the  Association  in  January  of 
this  year,  when  A.A.A.A.  voted 
to  underwrite  $225,000  in  funds 
over  a  five-year  period.  Adver¬ 
tising  agency  members  of  the 
Association  are  being  invited  to 
augment  these  funds  with  five- 
year  pledges  and  contributions. 
The  aim  is  a  Foundation  with 
resources  in  excess  of  $1  million, 
at  which  point  contributions 
may  also  be  invited  from  ad¬ 
vertising  media  and  advertiser 
companies. 

The  Foundation’s  grants,  to 
graduate  schools,  will  be  to  pro¬ 
mote  research  of  benefit  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  marketing,  communi¬ 
cations  and  knowledge  of  con¬ 
sumer  behavior.  The  Foundation 
hopes  to  draw  heavily  on  the 
social  sciences,  so  that  grants 
will  not  be  restricted  to  schools 
of  business,  journalism  or  com¬ 
munications. 

• 

Gal  Covering  Sports 
On  Minneapolis  Star 

Minneapolis 

The  Minneapolis  Star's  first 
woman  sports  writer  is  Anne 
Gillespie,  a  1966  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota’s 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication. 

She  was  previously  a  general 
assignment  reporter  for  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Times.  While  a 
student,  she  was  a  sports  writer 
on  the  staff  on  the  Minnesota 
Daily. 
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For  Information  About  The  Philadelphia  Market -Talk  To  The  Bulletin 


Now  you  can  get  new,  impartial  data 
to  help  make  informed  decisions  about 
advertising  and  selling  in  Philadelphia 


Philadelphia  is  a  changing  market.  Towers 
scratch  the  sky  today  where  walkup  lofts  stood 
yesterday.  People  are  on  the  move,  moving  into 
the  suburbs,  moving  into  town.  New  prospects, 
new  customers  are  everywhere. 

To  provide  objective,  up-to-date  information. 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  published  the 
Philadelphia  Market/Newspaper  Profile,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  W.  R.  Simmons  and  Associates  Research, 
Inc.,  made  in  consultation  with  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation.  It  studies  the  Philadelphia 
market  and  the  readers  of  the  Philadelphia  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  serving  that  market. 

It  reports  on  the  8-county  Metropolitan 
Philadelphia  market  (SMSA)  and  the  14-county 


Greater  Philadelphia  market  (ABC)  and  covers 
the  following: 

Demographics:  Age  •  Sex •  Income  •  Education 
Occupation  •  Household  Size 
Numberand  Ages  of  Children 

Product  Ownership:  Automobiles  •  Appliances 
Stocks  and  Bonds 

Product  Use:  Alcoholic  Beverages  •  Food 
Grocery  •  Drug  and  Personal 
Products  •  Cigarettes 

Also:  TV  Viewing  •  Vacation  Trips 
and  Travel  Patterns 


nm^jopefs 


Send  for 

these  two  data  volumes: 


Send  for  your  copy  today.  Contact:  William  F.  Carr, 
national  advertising  manager.  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101,  EVergreen 
2-7600,  or  your  nearest  Million  Market  Newspaper 
office:  New  York:  529  Fifth  Ave.;  Chicago,  333  N. 


Michigan  Blvd.;  Detroit,  Northland  Towers,  West, 
Southfield:  San  Francisco,  111  Sutter  St.;  Los 
Angeles,  3540  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Florida:  The  Leonard  Company,  2212  Biscayne  Blvd.,  Miami 

Canada:  American  Publishers’  Representatives,  32  Front  St.  West,  Toronto 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIN 
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Negro  Newsmen  Form 
Black  Perspective 


Negroes  who  are  meml>ers 
of  editorial  staffs  of  American 
newspapeis  have  formed  a 
national  organization  named 
Black  Perspective,  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  improve  the  image  of 
the  Negro  in  American  life. 

Leaders  of  the  new  national 
newspaper  organization  made  it 
clear  that  Black  Perspective  is 
not  affiliated  in  any  way  with 
the  Black  Power  movement  or 
any  other  group. 

Three  Fouiider> 


One  of  the  early  meml)ers  is 
Ted  Poston,  a  reporter  for  the 
\ew  York  Foi^t  for  26  years. 

Lewis  last  week  attended  a 
panel  discussion  on  racial 
questions  in  New  York  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Center  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  and  the 
Anti-L)efamation  League  of 
B’nai  B’rith.  (See  Books  in 
Review,  page  40,  this  issue  of 
E&P). 

• 


The  new  organization  was 
formed  by  Claude  Lewis,  Pliiln- 
delphui  (Pa.)  Bulletm,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  Sewi^week  for 
several  years;  Thomas  Johnson, 
New  York  Times;  Thomas 
Skinner,  Long  Lines  magazine 
of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company. 

Three  meetings  already  have 
been  held  in  New  York.  A  con¬ 
stitution  has  not  been  adopted 
and  officers  have  not  been  elected 
yet.  Members  already  in  Black 
Perspective  include  newspaper¬ 
men — reporters,  photogiaphers, 
artists — who  are  Negroes  and 
who  work  on  newspapers  in  such 
cities  as  Los  Angeles,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
New  York. 

Not  Militant 

“This  is  not  a  militant  organi¬ 
zation  and  its  purpose  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  condition  of 
Negroes  and  the  image  of 
Negroes,”  said  one  of  the 
founders,  Claude  Lewis,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin.  “We  expect  to 
get  in  touch  with  newspaper 
editors  throughout  the  country 
in  our  campaign  to  upgrade  that 
image.  Network  tv  has  shown 
some  interest  and  Negroes  in  the 
electronics  media  may  be 
brought  into  Black  Perspective.” 


Civil  Rights 
Coverage 
Angers  Editor 

Dallas,  Tex. 

A  Dallas  newspaper  editor  has 
chastised  his  profession  for 
“making  national  figures  out  of 
total  unknowns”  by  what  he  con¬ 
siders  “weighted  news  coverage” 
of  certain  civil  rights  activities. 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  made  the  remarks 
recently  in  a  speech  before  a 
downtown  luncheon  group  in 
honor  of  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

“I  wince  when  I  think  of  the 
mileage  Stokely  Carmichael  has 
received  from  the  news  media,” 
McKnight  said. 

“We  gave  him  a  platform  and 
he  preached  hatred  and  killing 
and  burning  from  television 
microphones  and  newspaper 
front  pages,”  McKnight  said. 

“Hundreds  dead,  billion-dollar 
destruction,  the  tragedy  of  a 
widening  breach  between  black 
and  white  that  has  taken  us  back 
to  pre-Civil  War  days  and  a 
fear  that  has  never  been  known 
in  this  land  of  the  free,”  were 


Written  with  character... 


competence  ...color. 


THE  PROVIDENCE 
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among  the  rewards  newsmen 
and  the  nation  received  he  said. 

He  called  on  the  newspaper 
profession  to  “sift  a  somber 
news  flow  .  .  .  then  appraise, 
judge  and  fairly  inform.” 

“-And  then  it  must  gird  its 
guts  and  editorially  speak  to  the 
issues.  There  is  no  place  for  the 
weak  and  vacillating.  Fence 
jockeys  who  once  made  it  in  our 
Imsiness.  But  now  they  are  an 
almost  extinct  breed,  and  good 
riddance,”  McKnight  concluded. 
• 

Papers  Adopt 
All-Day  Plan 
After  A  Poll 

Boise,  Idaho 

The  Idaho  Statesman  News¬ 
papers  recently  went  into  an 
all-day  operation,  according  to 
Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  publisher. 
The  afternoon  edition  has  been 
enlarged  and  the  morning  paper 
improved. 

Many  of  the  changes  were 
prompted  by  a  readership  survey 
taken  last  year  which  revealed 
that  subscribers  to  the  Evening 
Statesman  would  like  it  to  be 
more  like  the  morning  States¬ 
man,  Dorsey  said. 

More  than  75  percent  of  the 
respondents  rated  the  Daily 
Statesman’s  (43,000  circulation) 
coverage  of  local,  state,  national 
and  world  news  as  good  or  ex¬ 
cellent.  They  did  not  rate  the 
Evening  Statesman  (10,000  cir¬ 
culation)  quite  as  high. 

Consequently,  the  Evening 
Statesman  has  become  an  after¬ 
noon  edition  of  the  Daily  States¬ 
man,  providing  readers  with  the 
same,  broad  news  coverage  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  morning  paper. 
The  news,  of  course,  is  updated 
in  the  afternoon,  but  the  scope 
and  depth  of  coverage  is  now 
the  same  in  both  editions,  Dorsey 
said. 

Since  only  1,000  out  of  53,000 
subscribers  receive  both  morning 
and  evening  editions,  and  morn¬ 
ing  subscribers  outnumber  eve¬ 
ning  four  to  one,  the  Idaho 
Statesman  has  now  made  the 
best  features  of  both  editions 
available  to  all  readers.  The 
most  popular  columnists,  comics 
and  other  features,  as  rated  by 
readers  in  the  survey,  have  lieen 
combined  in  all  editions. 

Financial  news  coverage  has 
l)een  expanded  in  both  editions 
with  a  list  of  quotations  on  the 
top  .500  stocks,  a  separate  list 
of  stock  quotes  of  local  interest, 
a  select  list  from  the  .American 
Exchange  and  over-the-counter 
.stocks.  The  Idaho  Statesman  is 
able  to  get  the  NYSE  closings 
in  the  afternoon  edition,  because 
of  the  time  difference  and  be¬ 


cause  of  speedy  wire  transmis¬ 
sion. 

.A  new  reader  participation 
column  called  “.Action  Post”  has 
l>een  introduced  in  both  editions. 

Other  changes  include  drop¬ 
ping  of  Saturday  afternoon  and 
holiday  afternoon  editions.  The 
former  Evening  Statesman  in¬ 
cluded  color  comics  on  Saturday. 
Now  the  most  popular  Saturday 
comics  have  been  combined  with 
the  best  of  the  Sunday  comics 
for  a  bettor  Sunday  section. 

The  changes  were  implement¬ 
ed  on  Monday,  Oct.  2.  F  rom  that 
day  through  Oct.  7,  the  Idaho 
Statesman  experienced  249 
starts  and  225  s' ops  for  their 
morning  edition  and  45  starts 
and  205  stops  in  the  afteinoon 
paper. 

• 

New  Reuters  Move 
Into  U.S.  Market 

Reuters,  the  world-wide  news 
agency  with  headquarters  in 
England,  and  the  Ultronic  Sys¬ 
tems  subsidiary  of  Sylvania 
Electric  Products  Inc.  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  establish  on 
Jan.  1,  1968,  a  financial  news 
service  in  the  United  States 
using  “advanced  electronic  sys¬ 
tems  and  high-speed  tele¬ 
printers.”  Sylvania  is  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics  Corporation. 

In  a  joint  statement  Gerald 
Long,  general  manager  of 
Reuters,  and  Gene  K.  Beare, 
president  of  Sylvania,  said' 
“The  Reuter-Ultronic  Report 
will  be  compiled  and  edited  by 
Reuters,  and  will  specialize  in 
domestic  and  international  news 
and  data  affecting  the  business 
and  financial  community.  Ul¬ 
tronic  will  distribute  the  service 
coast- to-coast  at  100  words  a 
minute  by  teleprinter  and  tele¬ 
vision-video  techniques.  The 
service  will  be  sold  to  brokerage 
houses,  financial  institutions,  and 
industry.” 

• 

Crow  and  Weber  Join 
Journalism  Faculty 

Albuquerque,  N.M. 

James  P.  Crow,  formerly  in 
charge  of  news  ojierations  of 
the  Donrey  Media  Group,  and 
Robert  H.  Weber,  former  politi¬ 
cal  writer  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  have  been  added  to  the 
journalism  faculty  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico. 

Crow  has  a  journalism  degree 
fi  om  New  Mexico,  a  masters  in 
communications  and  journalism 
from  Stanford  and  is  complet¬ 
ing  work  for  a  doctoral  degree 
in  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Iowa. 

Weber  holds  a  bachelor  degree 
in  English  from  Xavier  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cincinnati,  and  a  mas¬ 
ters  in  journalism  from  Mar¬ 
quette  University, 
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Wlvn  there's  a  want, 
look  first  t»  the  want  atK 


To  the  ad  manager.  To  the  production  manager.  To  the  controller, 

it's  QUICK  PROOFS  ''""*ans 

for  advertisers  FAST  INSURANCE  SAVINGS 


It’s  the  Kodak  Q-System  ...  a  quick,  in¬ 
expensive  way  to  make  proofs  of  plate- 
making  negatives  of  line  and/or  halftone 
copy.  You  can  work  with  stripped-up  flats 
or  individual  negatives.  Exposure  is  by 
contact.  No  darkroom  needed.  Work  can 
he  up  to  34  inches  wide.  Your  print  is 
ready  in  20  seconds. 

And  this  is  a  tnie  system  with  chem¬ 
istry,  paper,  and  processor  designed  to¬ 
gether  to  work  together.  Chemicals  are 
premixed  and  are  used  from  the  throw¬ 
away  bottles  they’re  shipped  in.  There’s 
no  plumbing,  no  washing,  no  drying. 
There  are  even  two  kinds  of  paper.  One 
gives  you  a  proof  from  a  positive  and  the 
other  gives  you  a  proof  from  a  negative. 

The  Kodak  Q-System  is  one  of  a  series 


of  machine-based  systems  engineered  by 
Kodak  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern 
newspaper  production.  Any  one  of  these 
systems  can  help  you  publish  a  better¬ 
looking  newspaper  .  .  .  profitably:  the 
Kodak  VersamaT®  to  process  negatives 
in  six  minutes;  the  Kodalith®  Film 
Processing  System  for  lith-type  nega¬ 
tives;  the  Kodak  Ektamatic®  System  for 
processing  black-and-white  prints;  the 
Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processing  System 
for  color  prints.  If  you  would  like  to 
have  more  information  about  any  of 
these  important  systems,  write 
Graphic  Arts  Sales, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

14650.  ^ 
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Boisterous  Brown 
Angered  By  Press 


Hy  Edwin  Roth 

London 

Whatever  else  Britain’s  Lalwr 
Foreign  Secretary  George 
Brown  may  still  achieve — he  has 
recently  made  world  history  by 
Incoming  the  very  first  foreign 
minister  of  any  nation  who  dis¬ 
cussed  his  personal  drinking 
problem  on  television.  He  also 
suggested  that  press,  television, 
and  radio  should  “by  an  unwrit¬ 
ten  rule”  not  report  his  drinking 
problem’s  excesses. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this 
unique  tv  interview  were  ugly 
public  scenes  which  Brown — 
while  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol — made  during  the  recent 
British  Labor  party  convention 
in  the  seaside  resort  Scar¬ 
borough.  This  alone  would  not 
have  done  him  so  much  damage. 
But  shortly  before.  Her  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty’s  Principal  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  was  photographed  at  a 
party  on  board  the  “Queen 
Mary”  in  New  York  while  l)e- 
having  like  a  clown  as  he  danced 
the  “frug”.  These  pictui-es  went 
’round  the  world,  symbolizing 
the  image  of  Britain  today. 

.\ffeclioiiale 

In  May,  Brown  was  the  center 
of  a  scene  in  Buckingham 
Palace  during  the  state  ban¬ 
quet  for  King  Faisal  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  when — again  influenced 
by  drink — he  put  his  arm  round 
the  hip  of  Queen  Elizal)eth’s 
younger  sister  Princess  Mar¬ 
garet.  This  was  widely  reported. 
Many  newspapers  all  over  the 
world  have  also  reported  that  at 
various  diplomatic  dinners  and 
receptions  Brown,  when  he  had 
drunk  too  much,  had  become 
personally  offensive  towards 
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people  he  never  met  before. 

Recently  in  Scarborough, 
Brown  went  to  a  labor  union 
dinner  from  which  the  press 
was  excluded.  There,  he  lioister- 
ously  interrupted  a  speech  by 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
in  a  manner  showing  not  only 
that  he  had  drunk  more  than  he 
should  have  done — but  that  he 
does  not  like  Wilson,  which  is 
no  secret. 

From  this  dinner  he  drove  to 
a  convention  dance,  where  many 
press  photographers  waited  for 
him,  liecause  his  liehavior  at  the 
dinner  had  become  known. 
Brown  said  thirty  press  photog¬ 
raphers  were  waiting  for  him. 
The  photographers,  among  them 
Americans  and  Canadians,  wrote 
afterwards  in  a  letter  to  the 
London  Times  that  they  were 
“only”  seventeen. 

When  Brown  was  surrounded 
by  the  photographers  while  he 
was  dancing  with  his  wife,  he 
made  a  scene.  He  shouted  to  the 
photographers:  “You  only  want 
to  take  silly  pictures  of  me  so 
that  you  can  make  yourselves 
fifty  pounds!” 

He  left  immediately  in  a  rage, 
and  drove  back  to  his  hotel. 
There,  he  made  another  scene 
with  reporters  who  happened  to 
l»e  in  the  lobby  when  he  arriv’ed 
— losing  self-control  and  shout¬ 
ing  so  loudly  that  people  ran 
from  all  over  the  hotel  to  see 
what  was  happening. 

The  .5-million-circulation  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mirror,  which  usually 
supports  the  Labor  government, 
suggested  in  a  front-page  edito¬ 
rial  that  Brown  should  not 
drink,  and  commented  acidly: 
“The  photographers  don’t  follow 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
James  Callaghan,  because  they 
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MY  IDEA!' 

It  can't  happen  to  you  T 
Oh,  but  it  can.  And  the 
loss  in  money  and  pres¬ 
tige  can  be  tremendous 
—  UNLESS  you  have 
Employers  Special  Ex¬ 
cess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  agree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
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know  that  he  behaves  himself — 
even  when  he  is  off  duty.” 

All  this  made  Brown  decide  to 
give  a  television  interview  to  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  TV  reporter  Robin  Day, 
who  is  known  for  his  tough, 
ruthless  questioning.  Before  the 
TV  cameras.  Day  asked  Brown: 
“Was  it  your  fault  or  the  fault 
of  the  press  that  your  behavior 
was  criticized?” 

‘Partly  My  Fault" 

“I  suppose  it’s  partly  my 
fault,”  replied  Brown.  “Of  course 
you  never  get  into  this  kind  of 
situation  unless  you  are  partly 
responsible  for  it  yourself.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  feel  very 
strongly  that  they  have  gone  out 
to  look  for  anything  they  could 
find.  On  the  dance  floor,  when  I 
was  with  my  wife,  .30  photog¬ 
raphers  crowded  in,  pushed 
dancers  away,  crowded  round. 
Some  went  low  on  the  floor,  some 
went  high  overhead.  They  were 
determined  to  get  a  picture 
which  would  be  useful  to  them. 

“Now  if  I  were  a  different 
kind  of  person,  of  course  this 
wouldn’t  happen.  So  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  it’s  my  fault.  But  should 
they  do  it?  I  don’t  Ijelieve  they 
should.” 

Day  then  quoted  to  Brown  the 
Daily  Mirror’s  suggestion  that 
Brown  should  not  drink  at  all. 
Brown  retorted:  “If  you  do  not 
drink  at  all,  Mr.  Day,  you  would 
die.  Every  one  of  us  has  to 
drink  something.” 

Ruthlessly,  Day  remarked:  “I 
presume  they  are  referring  to 
alcohol.” 

“Ten,  twenty,  thirty  years 
ago,”  said  Brown,  “there  was 
an  unwritten  rule  that  the  press 
and  radio  commentators  did  not 
say  certain  things.  Nobody 
would  pretend  that  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  didn’t  drink.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  pretend.  But  there 
was  an  unwritten  rule  that  you 
did  not  say  it.  Today  we  are 
opening  the  whole  lot  up. 

“All  right.  I’m  not  pretending 
that  I  don’t  drink  alcohol.  I 
work  jolly  hard.  I  work  many 
hours  every  day.  I  don’t  do  other 
things  that  people  might  frown 
upon.  .\11  right.  If  we  were  living 
in  a  reasonable  society,  I  think 
the  press  and  the  radio  and 
television  commentators  would 
live  by  the  rules  we  lived  by 
yesterday.” 

Although  Brown  mentioned 
that  Churchill  drank  alcohol,  he 
did  not  say  that  Churchill  (un¬ 
like  Brown)  could  take  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  alcohol  with¬ 
out  becoming  drunk — and  that 
Churchill  never  made  drunken 
scenes  in  public. 

Unwrillen  Rule 

About  all  that,  the  conserva¬ 
tive  London  Daily  Mail  com¬ 


mented  in  a  front-page  editorial: 
“Thirty  years  ago,  there  was 
also  an  unwritten  rule  that 
statesmen  did  not  do  certain 
things.” 

John  Junor,  editor  of  the  4- 
million-circulation  conservative 
London  Sunday  Express,  said 
on  BBC  radio:  “When  George 
Brown  says  that  the  press  has 
gone  out  to  look  for  anything  it 
could  find  against  him,  he  is 
rather  like  a  man  who  walks 
down  the  street  bumping  into 
lamp-posts  with  his  head,  and 
then  blaming  the  lamp-posts. 

“George  attracts  attention  as 
no  other  cabinet  minister  does, 
because  he  does  these  things. 
You  don’t  find  the  press  fea¬ 
turing  Harold  Wilson  dancing 
the  frug,  because  he  does  not 
get  himself  into  these  situations 
into  which  George  gets  himself. 

“Churchill  certainly  drank.  I 
don’t  think  he  drank  to  excess, 
but  whether  he  drank  or  not  he 
did  it  in  private. 

“If  George  wants  to  change 
the  attitude  of  newspapers  to¬ 
wards  him,  he  should  start  act¬ 
ing  like  any  other  cabinet  minis¬ 
ter.  If  he  begins  to  act  like 
Churchill  we  will  respect  him 
like  Churchill,  and  he  will  then 
l)e  a  damn  sight  better  foreign 
secretary.” 

Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
commented  on  television: 
“George  Brown  is  a  first-class 
foreign  secretary.  I  think  he 
has  shaken  up  some  of  the  old 
established  ideas,  and  people  do 
listen  to  him  abroad.” 

From  the  Conservative  oppo¬ 
sition  came  a  formal  press 
statement  by  former  Tory  min¬ 
ister  Duncan  Sandys:  “How 
much  longer  must  we  tolerate 
the  humiliation  of  Britain  lieing 
represented  in  the  councils  of 
the  world?  When  Her  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
.\flFairs  is  forced  publicly  to 
crave  indulgence  for  his  drink¬ 
ing  habits,  the  time  has  come 
for  him  to  go.” 

• 

St.  Petersburg 
Increases  Prices 

St.  Petersburg 

On  October  12th,  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent  announced  a  price 
adjustment  of  the  Sunday  Times 
from  20c  to  25c  a  copy. 

The  home  delivery  price  for 
the  morning  and  Sunday  Times 
was  increased  from  55c  to  65c  a 
week.  The  weekday  only  home 
delivery  price  of  the  Times  was 
increased  from  35c  to  40c. 

The  home  delivery  price  of  the 
Evening  Independent  was  in¬ 
creased  from  35c  to  40c. 

The  single  copy  daily  price  of 
both  the  Times  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent  remains  at 
10c  per  copy. 
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From  Lexington  and  Concord  on 


Newspaper-reading 
NEW  ENGLAND., 
America’s  Arsenal 


Giant  Sikorsky  helicopter  from  Stratford,  Conn, 
jet  engines  manufactured  by  G.E.  in  Lynn, 


Electrically  powered  turret  on  this  armored  personnel 
carrier  mounts  a  20mm  gun  with  lead-computing  gunsight. 


Springfield  Armory  employees  of  G.E.  produce  this  Vulcan 
pod  gun  with  rotating  barrels  adding  to  aircraft  fire-power. 


Since  the  days  of  Paul  Revere,  Uncle  Sam  has 
turned  to  New  England  when  the  chips  were 
down.  Yankee  skill  and  know-how  still  come 
through  with  military  hardware  to  meet  the 
nation’s  needs — in  quality,  quantity,  and  on 
deadline.  Dotting  the  map  of  every  New  Eng¬ 
land  state  are  plants  of  giants  like  General 
Electric,  Avco,  Raytheon — and  smaller  manu¬ 
facturers  by  the  hundreds,  working  to  fill 
defense  orders — New  England  industry  with 
its  sleeves  rolled  up,  doing  the  job! 

The  result?  Full  employment,  high  family  in¬ 
come,  purchasing  power — the  factors  that 
make  advertising  work.  And  advertising  here 
works  best  in  newspapers,  with  readership 
close  to  the  nation's  highest,  and  fine  com¬ 
munity-service-minded  newspapers  like  these: 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


CONNECTICUT 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (S) 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Ha.tford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


VERMONT 


Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


Mechanized  Center 
Takes  ‘Sub’  CaUs 


At  metroixilitan  dailies  like  the  Plain  Dealer  receives  2,000 
Cleveland’s  l*lain  Itenler  the  job  telephone  calls  regarding’  new 
of  handling  an  average  daily  subscril)er  starts  and  re-starts, 
work  load  of  2,000  telephone  permanent  and  temporary  stops, 
calls  regarding  starts  and  re-  delivery-carrier-collection  corn- 
starts,  stops,  and  sundry  com-  plaints,  and  miscellaneous  mes- 
plaints  concerning  everything  sages  from  carriers  and  district 
from  missed  deliveries  to  sassy  managers. 

carrier  boys,  demands  attention  There  is  also  a  large,  corre- 
to  details.  spending  out-flow  of  coi.imunica- 

The  Plain  Dealer  circulation  tion  necessary  to  resolve  these 
department  is  organized  and  matters. 

mechanizeil  with  the  same  effi-  According  to  Charles  Peagan, 
ciency  as  the  city  room  to  in-  circulation  office  manager  at  the 
sure  that  its  378,000  daily  and  Plain  Dealer,  “news  is  meaning- 
.739,000  Sunday  sub.scril>ers  get  less  until  it  reaches  the  inili- 
their  papers  on  schedule.  vidual,  therefore,  quick  access  to 

The  key  to  the  Plain  Dealer’s  subscrit)er  information  and  fast 
efficiency  is  a  dwament  conveyor  communication  is  just  as  essen- 
system  and  a  “lazy  susan”  type  tial  here  as  in  the  city  room, 
open-frame  index  for  instant  That’s  why  we’re  organized  the 
pin-pointing  of  the  carrier  and  .same  way.” 

route  involved  in  a  subscriber  The  Plain  Dealer’s  circulation 
delivery  or  collection  problem,  control  system  operates  this 
It  was  designed  and  installed  by  way: 

Acme  Visible  Records  Inc.,  of  Twelve  telephone  station  desks 
Crozet,  Virginia,  specialists  in  are  arranged  alongside  an  .\cme 
fast-access  filing  equipment.  document  conveyor  to  receive 
In  an  average  21-hour  p-riod  incoming  calls  from  the  paper’s 


OPEN  SWING-FRAME,  "lazy-susan"  ■type  index  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer's  circulation  department  alphabetically  lists  route  and 
carrier  information  to  speed  handling  of  a  daily  flow  of  more  than 
2,000  inquiries,  complaints,  subscription  starts  and  stops.  Alpha¬ 
betical  listing  of  the  streets,  range  of  house  numbers,  municipality 
and  identifying  numbers  for  truck  delivery  men,  district  managers 
and  carriers  are  contained  on  removable  strips. 


central  switchboard. 

The  hand-written  messages 
on  appropriate  start,  stop  or 
complaint  forms  are  placed  in 
the  conveyor  slot  which  moves 
them  in  seconds  to  routing  index, 
which  lists  all  streets  in  the 
Plain  Dealer’s  circulation  area 
alphal)etically,  and  the  range  of 
house  numt)ers  on  every  street 
included  in  each  route.  It  also 
shows  the  municipality,  and 
identifying  numbers  for  truck 
delivery  men,  district  managers 
and  carriers. 

All  this  information  for  each 
carrier  route  is  included  on  one 
removable  Flexoline  strip,  which 
can  l)e  kept  current  with  up-to- 
the-minute  accuracy  simply  by 
pulling  out  the  old  strip  with 
the  fingers  and  inserting  a  new 
I  one  without  disturbing  the  ala- 
phal)etical  order. 

l'M*d  Runners 

“It  wasn’t  always  this 
smooth,”  says  Reagan.  “Before 
we  installed  our  Acme  conveyor 
system  we  had  a  12-position 
f)artitioned  table  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  clerks.  We  had  to  use 
runners  to  lelay  the  messages 
to  a  more  cumlwrsome  type  of 
louting  index,  or  pass  them 
along  hand-to-hand.  This  con¬ 
stant  movement,  skidding  of 
chairs,  noise  and  paper-scatter¬ 
ing  made  it  difficult  to  receive 
and  make  telephone  calls,  and  Rad 
lecl  to  mistakes. 

“()ur  new  system  saves  us 
much  time,  expedites  handling  Te] 
of  orders  and  avoids  much  con-  appoi 
fusion.”  tive  i 


Scripps  to  Head 
Technical  Plans 
Division  in  S-H 


Computer  operation  and  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  develop¬ 
ment  under  way  at  several  news¬ 
papers  will  be  coordinated  by 
the  new  Operational  Research, 
Planning  and  Development  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Scripps-Howard. 

The  Division  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  and  will  be  directed  by 
E.  W.  Scripps  II,  vicepresident 
and  director  of-  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company.  As  chairman 
of  the  Division,  he  will  report 
to  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Company 
board  and  its  chairman,  Charles 
E.  Scripps,  through  General  Edi¬ 
torial  *vianager  Jack  R.  Howard 
and  General  Business  ^Manager 
Mark  Ferree. 

The  Division  will  consist  of 
groups  concentrating  in  the 
areas  of  Operations  Research, 
Systems  Development,  Technical 
Development  and  Personnel  De¬ 
velopment.  It  will  not  be  in¬ 
volved  in  day-to-day  operation 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
but  will  be  concerned  with  back¬ 
ground  study  and  planning. 


/  I  GET 
»  THE  PITCH 


f  GIVE  ME  BACK  MY  \ 
COPY  OF  E&P  AND  I 
WRITE  FOR  YOUR  OWN/ 
SUBSCRIPTION.  ✓ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


Dear  Editor  &  Publisher; 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 


Address 


Company . 

Nature  of  Business 


□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


What  can  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
do  for  me? 


Plenty!  When  you  need  versatility. 


The  Inquirer  cen  test  your  campai(n,  then  print  and  ship 
any  quantity  for  nationwide  programs. 


Determine  the  right  copy,  layout  or  coupon  appeal  by 
testing  first  in  The  Inquirer. 


Folders,  envelopes  (even  product  samples) 
inserted  in  The  Inquirer  get  fast,  thorough 
distribution  in  the  market. 


The  Inquirer  can  give  your  advertising  the  interested 
readership  you  want,  where  you  want  it. 

In  The  Sunday  Inquirer  alone,  you  get  coverage  within 
the  60-county,  Third  Federal  Reserve  District  that’s  com¬ 
parable  to  the  combined  circulations  of  Life  and  Look 
in  that  area. 

You  could  schedule  your  advertising  in  The  Sunday 
Inquirer’s  TODAY  Magazine,  which  is  conceded  to  be 
America’s  number  one  newspaper  magazine  for  clas¬ 
sified  mail  order  advertising.  (And  who  knows  more 
about  advertising  response  than  mail  order  advertisers?) 

The  Inquirer  offers  you  zoned  editions  in  the  populous 
areas  surrounding  Philadelphia. 

Test  your  advertising  in  the  Northeast  or  North/West 


sections  of  Delaware  Valley ...  or  test  it  in  the  South 
Jersey  area.  The  Inquirer  reaches  these  areas  with 
special  editions  every  Sunday  and  Thursday. 

You  can  also  take  advantage  of  split  runs,  supplements, 
and  the  newest  dimension  in  newspaper  advertising— 
'  SpectaColor. 

Because  The  Inquirer  is  more  versatile  you  can  be  more 
creative,  if  you’d  like  to  see  why  The  Inquirer  has  been 
Philadelphia’s  leading  advertising  medium  for  over  35 
consecutive  years,  just  try  it  for  yourself. 

|ln()utrer 

The  Newspaper  with  Buying  Power 
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Brazil  Ruling  Reaffirms 
Freedom  of  Speech  Code 


Contempt  Charge  Follows 
Reporter’s  Test  of  Law 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Walter  W.  Meek,  a  reporter 
for  the  Arizona  KejmhUc,  was 
charged  with  contempt  of  court 
(Oct.  11)  after  refusing  to  leave 
a  preliminary  hearing  ordered 
closed  hy  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  ju.stice,  C.  Stanley  Kim¬ 
ball,  had  ordered  the  court 
cleared  of  spectators  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  Rule  27  of  the  Arizona 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
The  rule  was  invoked  by  at¬ 
torney  Shepard  Weinstein,  who 
was  defending  Danny  Lee 
Kckard,  26,  charged  with  kid¬ 
naping  an  18-year-old  girl. 

The  contempt  charge  against 
the  reporter  resulted  from  a 
policy  decision  by  management 


of  the  newspaper  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  Rule  27 
which  frequently  has  been  used 
in  Arizona  courts  to  exclude  the 
press  and  the  public  from  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings  which  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  defendant  will 
1k‘  brought  to  trial. 

Keaxm  Not  Kcc|uircil 

The  rule  requires  a  magistrate 
or  justice  of  the  peace  to  clear 
the  court  of  witnesses  and  spec¬ 
tators  if  requested  to  do  so  by 
defense  counsel  in  a  preliminary 
hearing  on  a  felony  charge.  The 
defense  is  not  required  to  state 
its  reason  for  closing  the  hear¬ 
ing. 

“The  result,”  says  the  Repub¬ 


lic,  “is  that  the  press  and,  there¬ 
fore  the  public,  cannot  learn 
the  substance  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion’s  case,  what  sworn  testi¬ 
mony  police  witnesses  have 
given,  why  charges  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  or  on  what  basis  a  de¬ 
fendant  is  held  for  trial.” 


The  press  in  .\rizona,  describ¬ 
ing  Rule  27  as  a  block  against 
justice  openly  arrived  at  in  the 
courts,  has  long  sought  a  re¬ 
examination  of  the  rule,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  terri¬ 
torial  days. 

Before  lieing  removed  from 
the  courtroom  by  Maricopa 
County  Sheriff  L.  C.  Boies  after 
declining  to  leave  voluntarily. 
Meek  told  Judge  Kimball  that  it 
was  his  newspaper’s  position 
that  Rule  27  is  unconstitutional 
and  that  the  judge’s  order  there¬ 
fore  was  illegal. 

“We  believe,”  Meek  said,  “that 
the  law  requires  this  hearing  to 
be  held  in  open  court  and  that 
the  rule  upon  which  your  order 
is  based  is  unconstitutional  in 
that  it  restrains  a  free  press 
and  denies  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  open  courts.” 

Meek  was  later  charged  with 
criminal  contempt  of  court,  a 
misdemeanor,  on  direct  infor¬ 
mation  filed  by  the  county  at¬ 
torney.  He  pleaded  not  guilty  in 
an  arraignment  in  superior 
court  and  his  attorney  was  given 
10  days  in  which  to  file  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  charge. 


Publisher  Aids 
Sports  Events 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Amateur  athletics  received  an 
assist  here  at  a  $50-a-plate  din¬ 
ner  chaired  by  Stuart  Keate, 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
for  the  benefit  of  two  projects. 
With  Bob  Hope  as  guest  of 
honor,  the  event  drew  850  per¬ 
sons. 

The  gathering  was  held  on  the 
eve  of  the  unveiling  of  a  20-foot 
statue  of  Dr.  Roger  Bannister 
and  John  Landy  at  the  finish  of 
their  four-minute  mile  in  1954. 
Keate  presented  Hope  with  a 
replica  of  the  statue. 

Gold  medals  were  given 
Landy,  Ferguson  and  Richard 
Ferguson,  who  finished  third. 
Five  of  the  race’s  eight  parti¬ 
cipants  were  present  at  the 
Sportsmen’s  Dinner  here.  Each 
diner  received  a  bronze  replica 
of  the  medal. 

Receipts  were  shared  by  the 
Evergreen  Sports  Fund,  which 
helps  finance  amateur  events, 
and  the  Junior  Stadium  Fund, 
for  a  scholastic  meeting  arena 
here.  J.  A.  (Al)  McLellan,  Sun 
promotion  manager,  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  program  arrangements. 

In  presenting  the  city’s  $100,- 
000  contribution  to  the  stadium 
fund.  Mayor  Tom  Campbell  de¬ 
scribed  Erwin  Swanberg,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sun,  as  “the 
greate.st  sportsman  this  city  has 


Rio  de  Janeiro 
The  Justice  Ministry  has  ruled 
illegal  any  efforts  to  censor  news 
material  leaving  Brazil. 

The  written  decision  ends  20 
years  of  controversy  during 
which  messengers  have  been  de¬ 
tained  and  press  material  con¬ 
fiscated  at  airports,  occasionally, 
on  grounds  the  material  had  not 
been  submitted  to  censorship. 

The  confusion  stemmed  from 
a  law  saying,  “film”  must  under¬ 
go  censorship.  The  law  was 
meant  to  apply  only  to  entertain¬ 
ment-type  motion  picture  film 
destined  for  exhibition  in 
theaters.  Custom  officers  some¬ 
times  had  interpreted  the  word 
“film”  to  include  tv  newsreel 
film,  negatives  or  still  pictures, 
even  positives  of  still  pictures 
and  tape  recordings. 

PERSUASION  FAILS-Justice  of  the  Peace  C.  Stanley  Kimball,  cited  SwSe7who"satdT “Sttef 
left,  tries  unsuccessfully  to  persuade  Arizona  Republic  reporter  Walter  ...  .  , , 

W.  Meek,  right,  to  leave  courtroom  voluntarily.  Standing  at  rear  is  »  Universe  Without  a  SUn  than  a 
Shepard  Weinstein,  attorney  whose  request  for  clearing  of  courtroom  republic  Without  freedom  01 
of  spectators  led  to  a  contempt  charge  against  the  reporter.  speech.” 


The  ruling  pointed  out  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  press 
have  been  guaranteed  by  every 
Brazilian  Constitution  since  im¬ 
perial  times,  with  the  exception 
of  a  brief  period  just  before  and 
during  World  War  11. 

“The  present  constitution  is 
even  more  explicit,”  the  Minis¬ 
try  said.  “It  says  ‘the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  thought,  political  convic¬ 
tion  and  philosophy,  and  the 
furnishing  of  information  with¬ 
out  submission  to  censorship,  are 
free  except  with  respect  to  pub¬ 
lic  entertainments  and  amuse¬ 
ments  (espectaculos  e  diversoes 
publicas)’.” 

The  ruling  said  “any  other 
type  of  censorship  is  intolerable 
and  unconstitutional.” 

The  ruling  was  released  by  the 
office  of  Justice  Minister  Luiz 
Antonio  de  Gama  e  Silva,  in 
response  to  a  query  from  the 
customs  department,  based  on 
complaints  by  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents. 
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Humble  Oil  & 


tNCO 


Refining  Company 


and  the  people  who  make  it 


America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 
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LAYOUT  AM)  DESIGN 


Tabs  and  the  Magazine  Look 


W\  Theft^News 

OCNVER 

■RANIFF 

Dom  fm  'oum  lucnor  or  nones 


Padilla  Urges  UN  Nations  Rally 
Behind  Non-Aggression  Issue 


Takf^  a  Lank  at  Your  Tankf 


By  Hunard  B.  Taylor 
Kditurial  ('.unsullant 
C.uplry  Inlemaliasnal  ('urpuraluin 


o 


Tabloids  lend  themselves  admirably  to  functional 
makeup.  Possibly  this  is  because  their  foimat  re¬ 
sembles  a  magazine  more  closely  than  does  that  of 
a  standard-size  newspaper. 

Here  ai-e  two  pages  of  TJie  Xeus  of  Mexico  City, 
a  seven-day  a.m.  English-language  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  O’Farrill  family.  The  O’Farrills  also 
publish  two  Spanish-language  dailies  in  Mexico  City, 
a  six-day  p.m.  and  a  seven-day  a.m. 

In  upper  left  is  a  typical  page  1  before  the  design 
of  the  News  was  revised.  It  discourages  a  reader 
because  of  the  many  zig-zags  of  body  types  and  be¬ 
cause  type  is  jammed  in  so  tightly  that  the  page 
cannot  breathe.  It  needs  bigger  art.  The  kicker  com¬ 
bination  under  the  nameplate  loses  its  effect  because 
the  main  head  is  written  full  instead  of  being  in¬ 
dented  on  the  left. 

Corners  in  bottom  left  and  bottom  right  are  weak 


because  the  two  heads  are  too  small  and  because 
there  is  insufficient  body  type  under  them. 

In  upper  right,  the  new  design.  The  page  invites 
reading  because  it  looks  livelier.  This  vitality  came 
from  indenting  body  type,  sinking  column  rules  and 
cutoffs,  and  using  vastly  larger  art.  The  focal  areas 
have  resounding  impact.  The  cartoon  in  lower  right 
was  drawn  by  a  staff  artist. 

A  five-in-six  spread — five  columns  of  11-pica  body 
type  in  six  columns  of  space — is  used  atop  the  name¬ 
plate,  and  the  headline  on  that  story  has  a  conver.sa- 
tional  twist. 

The  main  head  of  the  kicker  combination,  in  upper 
right  under  the  nameplate,  achieves  its  purpose  be¬ 
cause  it  is  indented  on  the  left.  This  puts  white  space 
where  it  is  needed,  at  the  right  of  the  kicker  and  at 
the  left  of  the  main  head. 
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If  you  sell  or  advertise 
anythjng  in  California’s 
Bay  Area  remember. . . 


nearly  1,000,000  persons 

now  live  in 
METRO  SAN  JOSE 


Since  1960,  not  only  has  it  grown 
faster  and  bigger  in  population  than 
any  other  market  in  the  9-county 
area  surrounding  San  Francisco  Bay 
but  equally  important  this  growth 
has  been  activated  by  families  hav¬ 
ing  higher  net  cash  incomes. 

In  the  last  seven  years  Metro  San 
Jose  enjoyed  a  population  gain  of 
47.6%.  During  the  same  period  San 
Francisco  had  an  increase  of  less 
than  1%  which  clearly  .-eflects  the 
decline  of  San  Francisco’s  impor¬ 
tance  in  sales  and  marketing  within 
the  Bay  Area. 

The  chart  below  shows  Metro  San 
Jose’s  tremendous  population  in¬ 


crease  since  1960  as  compared  to 
San  Francisco’s  meager  gain. 

Added  to  this  spectacular  popula¬ 
tion  growth,  Metro  San  Jose  has  had 
a  fantastic  increase  in  the  number 
of  households  having  net  cash  in¬ 
comes  of  $10,000  and  over.  Tabula¬ 
tions  taken  from  the  ’61  and  ’67  is¬ 
sues  of  Sales  Management’s  Survey 
of  Buying  Power  show  Metro  San 
Jose  (Santa  Clara  County)  jumped 
from  62,719  households  to  93,072 
for  a  gain  of  206.6%  while  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  added  35.5%  for  a  total  of  only 
63,104  households. 

These  comparisons  in  population 
and  above  average  income  house¬ 


holds  again  prove  Metro  San  Jose  is 
one  of  California’s  great  markets. 
Make  Metro  San  Jose  the  "spring¬ 
board”  for  your  next  campaign  in 
the  Bay  Area  but  remember  you  can 
reach  this  affluent  market  only 
through  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News  which  happily  go  into  2  out  of 
3  homes.  Outside  newspapers  fail 
to  reach  more  than  1  in  7. 


741,500  747,500 


0.8 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

(SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY) 

METRO  SAN  JOSE  655,000  966,800  4  7.6 

(SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY) 
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>  UPl  will  get  it  for  you. 
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Delroit  Free  Press 
Makes  7  Changes 

Charles  Sandlin,  formerly  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  production 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Sandlin’s  promotion  was  one 
of  several  staff  changes  in  the 
production  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Free  Press 
announced  by  general  manager, 
John  B.  Olson. 

Rol)ert  Cullinan,  was  named 
assistant  circulation  director. 
He  had  l)een  with  the  Detroit 
Times  since  1936  and  came  to 
the  Free  Press  in  1960  after  the 
Times  ceased  publication.  The 
following  staff  changes  will  be 
effective  (Nov.  1) :  Herbert 
Bartlett,  credit  manager  of  the 
Free  Press,  Ijecomes  assistant  to 
the  circulation  director  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  circulation 
office  operations.  Alex  N.  But- 
kovich,  circulation  office  man¬ 
ager,  becomes  purchasing  agent. 
Robert  Pomeroy,  purchasing 
agent,  becomes  director  of  pur¬ 
chases.  Joseph  Clause,  who 
joined  the  paper  in  1965,  be¬ 
comes  credit  manager.  George 
Beaten,  head  of  statistical  oper¬ 
ations,  becomes  assistant  auditor 
under  the  controller.  , 

• 

Donald  L.  Battle,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  Xew  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  Xews — trans¬ 
ferred  from  Buffalo  AP  to 
Newark,  N.  J.  William  Mor¬ 
rissey,  former  news  director  of 
WKIP-radio,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
— to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  for  AP. 

•  • 

Diaxe  I)i  uiei.,  iMfaxcttc  (Ind.) 
Journal  &  Courier —  to  Morris- 
toiitt  (X.J.)  Daily  Record  feature 
writer. 

•  *  * 

Leroy  A.  Hamann — named 
executive  assistant  for  the 
southwest  division  of  UPI,  based 
in  Dallas. 


S'- 


raoofcposmvE . . . 

Mawtpopar  Sarvlc*  DOES 
MCKE  to  kalp 

vartUIng  EEUEt  .  tall  MOtt  til 


Gene  W.  Hintz — named  Mil¬ 
waukee  bureau  manager  for 
L’lM  iiucceediiig  Daniel  P.  Han¬ 
ley,  who  is  on  leave  for  a  Con¬ 
gressional  fellowship. 

*  *  * 

James  I.  Loeb,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Lake  Placid 
(N.  Y.)  News  and  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Daily  Enterprise,  Saranac 
Lake — received  citation  from  St. 
Lawrence  University  for  com¬ 
munity  seiwice. 

*  *  * 

William  T.  Keolgh,  Newark 
bureau,  UPI — to  general  assign¬ 
ment,  Morristown  (N.J.)  Daily 
Record. 

a  *  * 

Ri'TH  Rt’SH,  former  city 
editor.  Woodland  (Calif.)  Daily 
Democrat — joined  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 
Times-Herald. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  N.  Hess,  onetime 
staffer  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
anl — to  news  bureau  manager, 
Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  Cum- 
lierland,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Benham,  Associate 
Press  bureau  chief  in  Santiago, 
Chile — married  to  Verna 
Heaton,  a  secretary  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  there. 

*  *  « 

Jerry  Boin,  editor  of  the 
Trumbull  (Conn.)  Times — to  the 
Washington  Post.  Edward  Ci  r- 
RAN,  formerly  with  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record,  succeeds  Boin. 

*  *  * 

Cy  Kennel,  former  ad  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times — to  general  ad 
manager  of  the  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Morning  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Bitch  Sey.moi’r — to  sports 
and  Regenia  Fai'Lkner — to 
general  assignment  for  the 
Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  E.  Reynolds, 
former  county  and  courts  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard — to  university  re¬ 
lations  department  of  Fordham 
University. 


news-people 


FRANK  J.  SAVING,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  the 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record  and  the 
Paterson  Morning  Call  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Record.  He  succeeds  Theo¬ 
dore  Schwibner,  who  recently  was 
named  advertising  sales  director 
of  the  Morning  Call.  Savino  will 
direct  a  retail  advertising  staff  of 
35  persons. 


Five  Women  Receive 
Front  Page  Awards 

The  Newspaper  Women’s  Club 
of  New  York  City  awarded  its 
annual  Front  Page  Awards  to 
five  women  writers  at  its  annual 
dinner-dance  at  the  Americana 
Hotel  Oct.  20. 

The  winners  were:  Edith 
Evans  -Asbury,  New  York  Times, 
liest  news  story;  Theo  Wilson, 
New  York  Daily  News,  best 
series;  Nancy  Seeley,  New  York 
Post,  best  general  feature  (about 
the  life  of  Dorothy  Parker) ; 
Judith  Crist,  who  was  film  critic 
of  the  former  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune,  best  criticism; 
Elaine  Barrow,  Suffolk  Stin, 
Deerfield,  N.  Y.,  l)est  women’s 
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ler,  who  recently  was  ROBERT  -McKenzie,  Montreal 
rtising  sales  director  bureau  chief,  Toronto  Star,  ap¬ 
ing  Call.  Savino  will  pointed  chief  of  the  paper’s  new 
il  advertising  staff  of  Paris  bureau. 

5  persons.  e  e  * 

Docglas  V.  Clarke — named 
Mid-Hudson  editor  of  the  Mid- 
Ned  Thomas  former  editor  dletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald- 
and  publisher,  Columbia  Record,  co-ordinating  the  morn- 
(Wash.)  Basin  Herald.  Moses  ing  newspapers’ Newburgh,  Wal- 
Lake,  to  editor  and  associate  den  and  Monroe  bureau  opera- 
publisher.  Port  A«pe/e.s  (Wash.)  tions. 

Evening  News,  Nov.  1.  *  ♦  * 

*  *  *  William  (Buck)  Lanier, 

Tony  Delmonico  appointed  military  affairs  editor.  Long 

circulation  promotion  manager.  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  (Colo.)  Press-Telegram — off  for  South 
News.  Vietnam  on  three-month  asslgn- 

*  *  *  ment  as  war  correspondent. 

Alan  Hooper  news  editor,  Lanier  had  the  same  assignment 

Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Repub-  last  year. 

lie,  promoted  to  assistant  man-  *  ♦  ♦ 

aging  editor  the  Republic  and  William  R.  Canino — named 

Yakima  Morning  Herald.  Sam  general  manager  of  the  Sentinel 

Chi’RCHILL,  farm  editor,  be-  Newspapers,  a  group  of  eight 

comes  news  editor  of  the  Yakima  weeklies  sei-ving  eleven  Middle- 

dailies.  sex  County,  N.  J.  communities. 

*  *  ♦  He  was  formerly  general  man- 

Frank  L.  Tovey  promoted  to  ager  of  the  Hammonton  (N.  J.) 

retail  advertising  manager.  News. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  ♦  ♦  * 

David  S.  Branch  named  pub- 
Usher  of  Men’s  Wear,  a  Fair- 
child  Publications  magazine. 

«  ♦  « 

REPORTS  Robert  G.  Silbar,  publisher, 

Fenton  Independent,  elected 
president  of  the  University 
Press  Club  of  Michigan. 

*  *  * 

;  Oct.  1 8  Daniel  A.  Neary  appointed 

correspondent  in  charge  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau,  Montpelier, 
Qgj  ^  ^  Vt.,  succeeding  John  P.  Mc- 

Cartherin,  resigned. 

«  *  * 

John  Beardsley,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Fargo, 
202-296-6800  N.  D.,  transferred  to  AP  Minne¬ 
apolis  bureau.  David  A.  Nes- 
VOLD  named  acting  correspondent 
_  at  Fargo. 
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Bolitho  Appointed 
Krelibiel  Associate 

Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  president 
of  Railey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service,  Inc.,  of  Norton,  Kan., 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  44,  as  an 
associate. 

The  45  year  old  newspaper  ap¬ 
praisal,  brokerage,  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm  was  founded  by  the 
late  Clyde  H.  Knox  with  first 
headquarters  in  Kansas  City, 
.Mo.  In  1948,  Roy  F.  Bailey  and 
Krehbiel  purchased  the  firm. 

With  Bolitho  named  as  “As¬ 
sociate  to  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,” 
he  will  l)egin  his  duties  officially 
on  Oct.  25,  after  having  spent 
the  past  18  months  as  an  active 
but  unofficial  assistant  to 
Krehbiel. 


Wayne  Sargent  Donald  J.  Brydon 

UPl  APPOINTMENTS— Wayne  C.  Sargent,  left,  and  Donald  J. 
Brydon,  right,  have  been  appointed  vicepresidents  by  United  Press 
International.  Sargent,  41,  is  general  sales  manager  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  Brydon,  45,  is  general  manager  for  Asia,  with 
headquarters  in  Tokyo. 


AL  ROSENE 


Ridder  Group 
Production 
Chief  Named 


Jimmy  I).  Britnell — appoint-  Patrici.a.  Murdock  —  from 

ed  national  regional  executive  general  assignment  reporter, 
for  UPI  in  Tennessee,  with  head-  Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record,  to  gen- 
quarters  in  Nashville.  eral  assignment  reporter.  West 

»  *  ♦  Chester  (Pa.)  Itnily  Local  News. 

Brent  Keetch,  formerly  with  *  ♦  * 

the  Associated  Press  and  the  Martin  Zucker  named  War- 
Snlt  Lake  City  Tribune — to  saw  coirespondent  of  the  Asso- 
faculty  of  the  technical  jour-  dated  Press,  succeeding  Gene 
nalism  department  at  California  Kra.mer  who  moves  to  the  Bonn 
State  Polytechnic  College.  Bureau. 


(Minn.)  newspapers,  has  lieen  wailkejiail  Paper 
named  production  director  for  Promotes  Four 
the  entire  Ridder  group  of  news¬ 
papers.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  B.  H.  Ridder,  Sr., 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Ridder 
publications. 

Rosene,  who  has  worked  on  the 
St.  Paul  newspapers  for  27 
years,  will  make  his  home  in  the 
Long  Beach,  Calif,  area. 

Starting  his  newspaper  career 
on  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  he 
went  from  office  boy  to  foreman 
of  the  composing  room,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  at  the  time  he  joined 
the  Ridder  organization  in  1940. 

He  has  served  on  the  AN  PA 
Mechanical  Production  Man¬ 
agers  Committee  and  was  its 
chairman  for  two  years.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  is  a  memlier  of  the 
.\NP.\  Research  Projects  Com¬ 
mittee. 


managing  editor  with  copy  edi-  Bernard  A.  Goodrich,  pr  John  V.  Webb,  associate  pro- 
tor  Warren  Robertson  taking  specialist  and  former  reporter  fessor  of  journalism.  University 
over  as  news  editor;  Russ  Mara-  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  of  Florida,  appointed  executive 

bito  editorial  writer  becomes  Evening  Star — named  assistant  secretary,  Florida  Scholastic 
editor  of  the  editorial  page.  manager  of  press  relations  for  Press  Association. 

^  International  Telephone  and  ♦  *  * 

Wilson  M.  Davis,  assistant  Telegraph  Co.  in  the  Washing-  Douglas  T.  Harris  Jr.,  for- 

city  editor  of  the  Greensboro  office.  merly  asswiate  editor,  Courier- 

(N.C.)  A*ccorr/-to  news  bureau  *  *  *  Life  Publications,  Brooklyn-- 

director  at  the  University  of  William  C.  Baily  Jr.,  in-  now  associate  editor,  T<^n  & 
North  Carolina,  succeeding  vestigative  reporter  for  the  Village,  .Manhattan  weekly. 
John  L.  Greene,  who  returned  Eaton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times 

to  WBT-radio  in  Charlotte.  —to  associate  director,  Louisi- 

♦  ♦  ♦  ana  Petroleum  Council. 

Frank  W.  Beatty — named  ad-  ♦  *  * 

ministratlve  assistant  to  Dale  Ira  A.  Greenberg,  former 
M.  Jones,  central  division  man-  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter — 
ager  in  Chicago  for  United  now  staff  psychologist  at  Cama- 
Press  International,  succeeding  rillo  (Calif.)  State  Hospital 
Robert  E,  Page,  who  moved  to  after  receiving  his  Ph.D.  from 

New  York  as  general  sales  ex-  Claremont  Graduate  School  in 

ecutive.  June. 


Ronald  .A.utry,  .Associated 
Press  .Atlanta  bureau  chief, 
elected  president,  .Atlanta  chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


Ja.mes  E.  Shouse,  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gadsden  (Ala.) 
Times — to  publisher,  Fontana 
(Calif.)  Herald-News. 


Thornton  Joins 
Phoenix  Paper 

Phoenix,  .Ariz. 

Victor  Thornton,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Itaily  Star,  Tucson,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Phoenix 
Gazette. 

“Mr.  Thornton  will  assist  in¬ 
itially  in  carrying  out  our  plans 
for  increased  coverage  of  news 
throughout  the  state  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  events  and 
developments  in  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  communities  surrounding 
the  Phoenix  area,”  .said  Lowell 
Parker,  managing  editor  of  the 
Gazette. 

A  native  of  Arizona  and  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  Thornton  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Tucson  newspaper 
for  30  years,  the  last  16  years 
as  managing  editor. 
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Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

.  .  .  that’s  why  Baltimore 
New  Car  Dealers  place 
77%  of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Snnpapers! 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

CANADIAN  TOIR 


By  Kick 

In  oui'  coverafre  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  field  over  the  past 
seven  years  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  experiences  has  been 
leporting  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  Weekly  Newspaper 
Editors’  annual  July  meeting 
near  Grafton,  Ill.:  The  Lovejoy 
Courage  in  Journalism  winners. 
The  Golden  Quill  editorial 
writing  winners.  Critiquing 
editorial  pages  produced  by  some 
of  the  best  weekly’  newspaper 
minds  in  the  country’.  (And  a 
few  of  the  worst.)  Meeting 
ICWNE  members  from  Ireland, 
England  and  Canada.  (Mem- 
l)ers  of  ICWNE  are  in  30  coun¬ 
tries.) 

The  format  of  the  July  meet¬ 
ings  is  always  the  same.  Three 
separate  seminar  sessions  al¬ 
most  every’  morning,  afternoon 
and  evening  for  four  days;  ses¬ 
sions  led  by  experts  from  the 
field  of  social  science,  education, 
journalism,  law,  labor,  agron¬ 
omy  government,  etc.;  sessions 
where  the  sparks  frequently  fly 
as  diverse,  exploring  minds 
meet  and  often  clash. 

A  few’  w’eeks  ago  we  saw’  this 
same  format  put  to  use  at  the 
Canadian  Centennial  Conference 
of  the  International  Conference 
of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors. 
From  October  1  to  Oct.  6, 
ICWNE  members  from  the 
United  States,  England  and 
Ireland  met  and  toured  through 
Canada,  holding  meetings  on  the 
fly  w’ith  experte  on  Canadian 
affairs  as  ICWNE  bussed 
through  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

When  it  was  over  w’e  were  as 
amazed  as  most  of  the  ICWNE 
members  that  all  of  us  had 
learned  so  much  of  w’hat  Canada 
was  all  about  (though,  to  be 
honest,  most  of  us  started  from 
almost  complete  ignorance  so 
anything  had  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  Canada.) 

Divert*  Group 

The  conference  got  underway 
on  Sunday  evening  at  the  newly- 
opened  (three  days  before)  Sky¬ 
line  Hotel  in  Ottawa.  Among 
those  present  were  Liam  Bergin, 
the  Sationalist  &  Leinster 
Times,  Carlow’,  Ireland,  and 
Major  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Piatt- 
Boonnan,  the  Kent  Messenger, 
Maidstone,  England.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  editors  ranged  from  New’ 
England  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edw’ard 
DeCourcy,  the  Newport  (N.H.) 
Argus  Champion)  to  the  Mid- 
w’est  (Mrs.  Joyce  Klug,  the 
Lake  Zurich  (Ill.)  Enterprise) 


Friedman 

to  the  deep  South  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pow’ell  Glass,  the  Seacoast  Echo, 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.)  to  the 
Southwest  (H.  M.  Baggarly’, 
the  Tulia  (Tex.)  Herald)  to  the 
far  Midwest  (Gene  Cervi, 
Cervi's  Rocky  Mountain  Journal, 
Denver)  and  many’  points  in 
between. 

The  w’eek  started  w’ith  a  buf¬ 
fet  dinner  in  the  hotel,  then  a 
cocktail  hour  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Weekly’  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation. 

From  that  point  on  w’e  w’ere 
in  the  cai)able  hands  of  John 
Morris,  the  Prescott  (Ont.) 
Journal,  and  Dr.  How’ard  R. 
Long,  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Carbondale,  who  had  been 
planning  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
ference  for  more  than  a  y’ear. 
(Hotel  space  was  at  such  a 
premium  because  of  Expo  67, 
they’  booked  reservations  for 
some  50  conference  members  15 
months  ago — before  a  stone  w’as 
turned  on  the  Skyline  Hotel. 

The  w’orkshop  sessions  got  off 
to  an  appropriate  start  at  9  a.m. 
Monday’,  w’'th  a  discussion  led  by 
Wilfrid  Eggleston,  professor 
emeritus  and  founder  of  the 
first  school  of  journalism  in 
Canada  at  Carleton  University’, 
Ottawa. 

American  Ties 

Professor  Eggleston  review’ed 
the  history'  of  Canadian  jour¬ 
nalism,  pointing  out  much  of  its 
roots  came  from  the  loyal 
British  subjects  w’ho  left  the 
United  States  follow’ing  the 
Revolution.  They’  brought  with 
them  to  Canada  the  press  tradi¬ 
tions  that  had  already’  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  such  American 
cities  as  Boston,  New’  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Follow’ing  tw’o  and 
three  generations  l)ehind  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  the  United 
States  becau.se  Canada  w’as  de¬ 
veloped  later,  they  also  went 
through  the  fight  for  respon¬ 
sible  government;  the  era  of 
giants  of  journalism  in  the  day’s 
when  a  reformer  could  start  his 
own  new’spaper;  and  the  techni¬ 
cal  i)erio<l  w’hen  journalism  be¬ 
came  big  business. 

According  to  Prof.  Eggleston, 
during  the  period  immediately’ 
preceding  Confederation  100 
years  ago,  many  of  the  nation’s 
leaders  w’ere  linked  with  news¬ 
papers  and  it  was  a  period  of 
violent  new’spaper  partisanship. 

Pointing  out  there  presently 
W’as  between  100-110  dailies  and 
700  to  1,000  w’eeklies  in  Canada 


as  w’ell  as  250  radio  stations 
“w’hich  have  put  the  newspaper 
extra  out  of  business,”  he  main¬ 
tained  the  newspaper  in  Canada 
is  not  obsolete.  Its  role  has 
changed.  Prof.  Eggleston  w’ent 
on,  to  one  to<lay  of  more  in- 
depth  reporting,  fact-sounding 
and  the  dissemination  of  neces¬ 
sary’  information  “for  people 
who  get  news  flashes  on  the 
radio  and  television.” 

Prof.  Eggleston  said  he  saw’ 
no  threat  to  freedom  of  the 
l)ress  l>ecause  of  large  Canadian 
group  operations  presently  in 
Canada  but  he  w’ould  be  con¬ 
cerned  “if  it  W’ent  much  fur¬ 
ther.”  He  added  there  w’as  a 
strong,  vigorous  and  free  press 
in  Canada. 

Asked  if  large  advertisers 
influenced  editorial  content  in 
Canadian  newspapers.  Prof. 
Eggleston  said  there  w’as  no 
pressure  from  such  advertisers 
because  they’  needed  the  news¬ 
papers  and  advertising  in  new’S- 
l)apers  w’as  scattered  over  too 
large  a  base  for  a  single  adver¬ 
tiser  or  a  few’  advertisers  to 
gang  up  on  the  paper  effectively. 

Public  Broadcasting 

Prof.  Eggleston  launched  into 
an  explanation  of  both  private 
and  public  broadcasting  for 
Canada’s  20  million  citizens.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  w’ould  be 
fatal  for  the  party’  in  pow’er  to 
use  publicly’-supported  broad¬ 
casting  for  their  ow’n  aggran¬ 
dizement.  “There  would  be  an 
outcry’  from  coast  to  coast,” 
Prof.  Eggleston  claimed.  He 
pointed  out  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment  decides  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  gets,  the 
Parliament  is  made  up  of  all 
parties  and  is  supreme,  and  the 
government  of  the  day  is  only 
there  as  long  as  Parliament 
tolerates  it.  If  it  got  into  the 
field  of  journalism.  Prof. 
Eggleston  indicated,  it  w’ouldn’t 
be  tolerated  long. 

Prof.  Eggleston  added  that 
the  early  beginnings  of  radio  in 
Canada  from  private  broad¬ 
casting  to  affiliation  w’ith  Ameri¬ 
can  groups  were  similar  to  the 
pattern  in  the  United  States 
and  not  in  Britain. 

He  pointed  out  that  Canadian 
border  cities  have  easy  access  to 
American  television.  They’  can 
get  four  or  five  Canadian  sta¬ 
tions  and  four  or  five  American 
stations.  It  worked  the  same 
w’av  W’ith  radio. 

Prof.  Eggleston  also  pointed 
out  that  small  privately’-ow’ned 
radio  and  television  stations  can 
be  started  by  applying  for  a 
license  the  same  w’ay’  it  is  done 
in  the  United  States. 

According  to  Prof.  Eggleston, 
program  fare  on  the  CBC 
ranges  from  high  grade,  in¬ 


spirational  shows  to  Ed  Sullivan 
and  the  World  Series,  from 
an  uninterrupted  half-hour  of 
opera  to  escape  dramas  and 
some  of  the  very’  best  of  Ameri¬ 
can  entertainment  show’s. 

He  said  CBC  new’s  personnel 
comes  mainly’  from  the  daily 
and  w’eekly’  newspaper  field, 
have  been  trained  as  journalist 
and  know’  w’hat  press  freedom 
means. 

Juiiriialism  Education 

Prof.  Eggleston  ended  his 
talk  W’ith  a  discussion  on  jour¬ 
nalism  education  in  Canada. 
Pointing  out  that  editors  had  a 
role  in  creating  good  jour¬ 
nalists,  he  claimed  that  “some¬ 
thing  of  the  romantic,  exciting 
age  has  gone  out  of  new’spapers” 
and  that  bright  students  with 
high  marks  w’ere  going  into 
fields  such  as  engineering  in¬ 
stead  of  the  vital  activity’  of 
new’spapering. 

“It’s  the  big  business  aspect 
of  the  press  that  is  discouraging 
these  young  men  from  coming 
into  the  field,”  he  claimed.  “The 
element  of  modem  journalism 
that  says  don’t  make  waves, 
avoid  making  enemies.  This 
doesn’t  stimulate  y’oung  men  to 
come  into  the  new’spaper  field.” 

On  Monday’  afternoon  the 
ICWNE  visited  Carleton  Uni- 
v’ersity’s  massive,  modern  cam¬ 
pus  on  the  outskirts  of  Ottaw’a. 
We  W’ere  welcomed  by  its  Presi¬ 
dent  Davidson  Dunton,  a  former 
journalist.  A  coffee  hour  pro¬ 
vided  an  opportunity  to  meet 
W’ith  members  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  university. 

The  group  split  into  two 
sections  for  a  tour  of  Carleton’s 
126  acres.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  the  tour  for  our  section 
came  about  in  one  of  the  class¬ 
rooms. 

Our  guide  was  a  young  man 
from  Carleton’s  public  relations 
department.  Somebody’  in  the 
group  asked  him  how  many  of 
his  class,  which  had  graduated 
from  Carleton  the  year  before, 
W’ere  now’  working  for  new’s- 
papers. 

None  of  them,  he  replied. 

Asked  why,  he  surmised  it  was 
because  of  the  low  starting 
salaries  on  Canadian  news¬ 
papers. 

An  exchange  immediately 
began  betw’een  him  and  some 
of  the  group.  Tw’o  ICWNE 
W’eekly  publishers  sitting  in  the 
classrooni,  one  of  them  from 
Ontario,  the  other  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  immediately  challenged 
him.  They  said  that  college 
graduates  w’eren’t  worth  more 
than  the  low  salaries  they  were 
getting  because  they  didn’t  know’ 
any’thing  about  newspapering 
when  they  graduated  from 
{Continued  on  page  51) 
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DID  YOU  KNOW 


DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  Compugraphic  Corporation 
is  the  innovator  in  the  field  of  computer  typesetting? 


DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  Compugraphic  manufactures 
the  world  famous  JUSTAPE  computer  typesetting 
system  ...  and  AP  OFFSETTER®  typesetting 
equipment? 


DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  more  than  400  Compugraphic 
computer  typesetting  systems  have  been  installed  or 
are  in  manufacture  for  customers  at  this  time? 


DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  Compugraphic  equipment  has 
increased  typesetting  production  and  profitability  in  the 
smallest  to  the  largest  plants  —  around  the  world? 


DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  automation  in  hot  metal  and 
photographic  typesetting  is  Compugraphic’s  only 
business? 


DID  YOU  KNOW  . . .  that  Compugraphic  can  guarantee 
to  increase  the  profitability  of  YOUR  typesetting 
operation? 


Compugraphic  invites  your  inquiries 


Please  call  or  write: 

Vincent  B.  Morrison,  Vice  President  —  Marketing 

Telephone  617/944-6555 

66  Concord  St.,  Wilmington,  Mass.  01887 


See  our  equipment  at  the 
National  Newspaper  Association  Trade  Show  — 
October  26-28,  1967  —  Sheraton-Schroeder  Hotel 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  —  BOOTHS  46  and  47. 


BOOKS  IN  RFAIEW 

21  Leaders  Diseuss 
Raee  and  News  Media 

By  Ray  Kruiii 


KACE  AND  THE  NEWS  MEDIA. 

£dite<i  By  Paul  L.  Lisher  and 

Ralph  L.  Lowen-stein.  Prae>;er.  ir»H 

pa^res.  $4.9r>. 

Civil  rights  is  a  new  “beat” 
for  newspapers.  The  book  is  made 
up  of  papers  delivered  two  years 
ago  at  a  conference  co-sponsor- 
ed  by  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  the  Anti-Defama¬ 
tion  League  of  B’nai  B’rith  and 
held  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

SeKsmen  W  riters 

Newspapermen  contributors 
include  James  Bassett,  Lox 
Angelea  (Calif.)  Tinten;  Arthur 
B.  Bertelson,  St.  Lonia  (Mo.) 
Posf-Disgatcli ;  Buford  Boone, 
Tui^caloosa  (Ala.)  .Vcm’.s;  Hod- 
ding  Carter  III,  (ireenville 
(Miss.)  Delta  Deniorrat-Thne!t; 
Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Ted  Poston,  Xew 

York  Pont;  Claude  Sitton,  Xew 
Y’ork  Tioiex;  Thomas  \V. 
Young,  Xorfolk  (V’a.)  Journal 
and  (inkle  and  others.  Magazine 
and  television  executives  also 
are  contributors. 

How  fully  and  fairly  do  all 
news  media  cover  the  historic 
civil  rights  revolution  now 
sweeping  the  nation?  Does  the 
press  deal  with  major  issues  on 
a  crisis  level  alone  or  does  it 
give  substance  to  significant 
inter- racial  developments?  Do 
stories  of  violence  and  riots  com¬ 
mand  the  dramatic  headlines 
and  are  daily  examples  of  steady 
progress  ignored?  How  do 
Negroes  feel  about  press  cover¬ 
age  of  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment? 

These  are  some  of  the  stiff 
and  stimulating  questions  21 
newspapermen  and  others  allied 
with  the  communications  media 
attempt  to  explore.  The  editors 
are  Paul  L.  Fisher,  director,  and 
Ralph  L.  Lowenstein,  publica¬ 
tions  editor,  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Center.  The  former 
is  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  and 
the  latter  is  a  member  of  the 
journalism  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  at  El  Paso. 

Conference  Ijisl  '^'eek 

To  bring  their  views  up  to 
date  in  the  light  of  continuing 
developments,  four  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  met  in  New  York  Oct. 
12  and  made  panel  talks  ex¬ 
pounding  changes  in  opinions 
and  information  they  have  ac- 
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C|Uired  in  the  meantime.  Dean 
Earl  English,  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
presided  over  part  of  the  stimu¬ 
lating  question-answer  session. 
The  speakers  made  few  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  their  statements 
prepared  in  19(5.'). 

The  book  suggests  these  basic 
(juidelines,  covering  personnel 
problems  as  well  as  news  re¬ 
porting: 

— .Assign  the  l)est  reporters  to 
the  police  l)eat. 

— Increase  the  numlier  of 
Negroes  in  all  departments  of 
the  news  media,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  reportorial  staff. 

— Providing  additional  train¬ 
ing  for  reporters  responsible  for 
covering  racial  news. 

— Make  the  headline  writer 
aware  of  the  important  role  he 
plays  in  the  fair  pre.sentation  of 
racial  issues. 

Dig  Benealli  .Surface 

— Dig  beneath  the  surface 
l)oth  liefore  and  after  a  crisis 
and  examine  proposed  solutions 
to  problems. 

— Include  interpretation, 
whenever  necessary,  to  explain 
to  a  predominantly  white  reader- 
ship  why  an  incident  occurred. 

— Distinguish  lietween  the 
authentic  and  the  “phony” 
Negro  leader.  If  you  have  a 
news  story  about  someone  who 
is  not  a  major  leader,  indicate 
how  many  people  he  represents. 

— Time  news  stories  so  as  to 
avoid  stoking  the  fires  of  preju¬ 
dice.  For  example,  it  might  l)e 
advisable  to  wait  until  a  Negro 
family  had  settled  down  in  a 
white  neighborhood  befoi'e  car¬ 
rying  a  story  about  the  move. 

— Exercise  caution  in  giving 
advance  publicity  to  professional 
bigots  and  hatemongers  of  all 
races.  These  people  may  merit 
concise  and  objective  news 
coverage,  but  advance  coverage 
can  contribute  to  their  stature, 
promote  their  ideas,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  their  audience. 

— Use  the  words  “Negro”  and 
“white”  only  when  they  are 
necessary  for  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  a  story  or  to  aid 
in  apprehending  a  criminal. 

— Don’t  let  extremists  domi¬ 
nate  your  letters-to-the-editor 
columns  and  “talk”  shows. 

“Race  and  the  News  Media” 
is  a  helpful  guide  for  the  press 
in  covering  a  difficult  area  in 
a  tumultous  time. 


. . . . . . 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^ 

The  authors  of  all  chapters  of 
“High  School  Journalism  Today” 
(The  Interstate  Printers  &  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  Danville,  Ill.  61832. 
Paperback.  Ill  pages)  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Communications  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
book,  which  will  l»e  highly  help¬ 
ful  to  the  staffs  of  high  school 
newspapers,  is  edited  by  Gene 
Gilmore,  director,  Illinois  State 
High  School  Press  Association. 

James  A.  Hudson,  formerly  a 
Memghiii  (Tenn.)  Prei^s-Sci  mi- 
far  reporter  and  a  UPI  editor 
in  New  York,  is  author  of 
"Svetlana  Alliluyeva:  Flight  To 
F'reedom”  (Tower.  Paperback. 
Illustrated.  T.lf). 

Grady  Setzler,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Itlytlte  (Calif.) 
Palo  Verde  Valley  Timex  and  a 
former  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  president, 
is  the  author  of  “Another 
Wilderness  Conquered.” 

.Advertising  men,  especially, 
will  be  amused  by  “The  Mad  Old 
.Ads”  (By  Dick  Sutphen.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill.  127  pages.  Oct.  2.5. 
$4.9.5).  The  l)ook  reproduces  ac¬ 
tual  ads  of  the  past,  including 
material  produced  by  some  of 
the  greatest  quacks,  imposters 
and  swindlers  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  author  has  his  own 
art  studio  serving  ad  agencies. 

Walter  Winchell,  Broadway 
columnist  for  King  F'eatures 
Syndicate,  is  writing  his 
memoirs  for  publication  by 
Doubleday  early  in  1969. 

Keith  Saunders,  executive 
editor  of  .lir  Travel  magazine, 
Washington,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times, 
Xorfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 
and  llaltimore  (Md.)  Evening 
Sun,  is  the  author  of  “So  You 
Want  To  Be  an  .Airline  Stew- 
adress”  (.Arco.  Illustrated.  176 
pages.  $4.9.5).  In  1962,  he  wrote 
a  biography  of  his  late  father, 
W.  O.  Saunders,  an  independent 
and  controversial  newspaper 
editor,  under  title  of  “The  In¬ 
dependent  Man.” 

Carter  F.  Henderson  and 
.Albert  C.  Lasher,  both  former 
correspondents  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  have  written  “20 
.Million  Careless  Capitalists” 
(Doubleday.  287  pages.  $5.95), 
a  book  about  corporate  owner¬ 
ship  and  the  protected  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  individual 
stockholder. 

.A  novel,  "The  Golfer,”  by 
EDITOR  ac  PUI 


Wayne  Greenhaw,  amusements 
editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  and  Journal  will  be 
published  Nov.  6  by  Lippincott. 

Newspaper  libraries  will  find 
good  use  for  the  one-volume 
encyclopaedia  of  all  nations, 
“The  Statesman’s  Year-Book 
1967-68”  (St.  Martin’s  Press. 
1,7.36  pages.  $12.56). 

Celestine  Sibley,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution  and  Women's 
News  Service  columnist,  has 
written  a  book  about  renovating 
a  dilapidated  log  cabin  in  the 
country.  It’s  called  “.A  Place 
Called  Sweet  .Apple”  (Double¬ 
day.  Nov.  3.  210  pages.  $4.95). 

When  the  Supreme  Coui*t 
ruled  that  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  could  no  longer  be  of¬ 
fered  in  the  public  schools,  the 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  ap¬ 
pointed  Agnes  Krarup,  director 
of  School  Library  Services,  and 
a  committee  of  teachers  and 
principals  to  make  a  book- 
length  collection  of  readings 
suitable  to  start  the  school  day 
which  emphasize  basic  values. 
The  new  hardcover  book,  “The 
School  Day  Begins”  (Hobbs, 
Dorman.  249  pages.  $4),  is  an 
anthology  of  more  than  300 
selections  of  poetry  and  prose. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Sykes,  director 
of  American  Studies  at  Bethany 
College,  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  and 
former  staff  writer  for  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Xeu’s  Reg¬ 
ister,  Hartford  County  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
has  published  a  book  of  40 
biographies  of  eminent  West 
Virginians  entitled  “Proud 
Heritage  of  West.  Virginia.” 

Edward  Carl  Stephens,  mem- 
l)er  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journali.sm,  North¬ 
western  University,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  New  York  adv’ertising  ex¬ 
ecutive,  is  author  of  a  novel 
about  the  advertising  business, 
“-A  Turn  in  the  Dark  Wood” 
(Doubleday.  Nov.  10). 

Heloise  Cruse,  whose  house¬ 
hold  hints  column  is  distributed 
to  more  than  500  newspapers  by 
King  Features  Syndicate,  has 
wiitten  “Heloise’s  Work  and 
.Money  Savers”  ( Prentice-Hall. 
Dec.  1.  275  pages.  $3.95).  Mrs. 
Cruse  has  written  several  other 
books. 

Sports  editors  will  prize  “The 
Game”  (Random  House.  283 
pages.  Illustrated.  Large  format. 
$12.95).  It’s  an  official  picture 
history  of  the  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League  and  the  .American 
Football  League  by  Tex  Maule,  a 
senior  editor  of  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  and  formerly  with  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 
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Costly  mismatch  for  you: 

today’s  modern  highways,  yesterday’s  rules. 


Many  truck  regulations 
were  made  before  our  mod¬ 
ern  Interstate  Highway  Sys¬ 
tem  was  even  on  the  draw¬ 
ing  boards.  These  rules  limit 
the  amount  of  cargo  any 
one  vehicle  can  carry.  But 
modern  highways  can  ac¬ 
commodate  trucks  with 
greater  capacity. 

The  underutilization  of  our 
modern  roads  increases 
the  cost  of  moving  goods, 
resulting  in  needless  penal¬ 
ties  for  shippers. 
Permitting  trucks  with  larg¬ 


er  capacity  needn’t  put 
more  strain  on  the  road. 
More  wheels  are  put  un¬ 
der  the  load  to  spread  the 
weight  around.  By  using 
multiple  trailers,  the  load 
per  wheel  need  not  in¬ 
crease. 

Multiple  trailers  are  now 
operating  in  many  states 
and  on  almost  all  toll  roads. 
Road  wear,  traffic  flow  and 
safety  are  unchanged.  Mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  because  a  truck 
pulling  two  trailers  takes 
less  highway  space  than 


two  trucks  each  pulling  a 
single  trailer,  traffic  flow  is 
actually  improved.  But  the 
most  dramatic  advantage 
is  the  reduction  of  trucking 
costs. 

This  cost  saving  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  you  as  a  consumer. 
Because  almost  every  prod¬ 
uct  you  buy  travels  by  truck 
—usually  several  times— 
before  it  reaches  you.  And 
the  price  you  pay  includes 
all  shipping  costs. 

If  shipping  costs  can  be  re¬ 
duced  by  liberalizing  truck 


regulations,  it  will  help  hold 
the  line  on  just  about  all 
your  purchases. 

And  with  so  many  prices 
climbing  these  days,  that’s 
really  good  news! 


I 


London  Times  Swings 
Into  New  Prominence 

By  Hoyt  Purvis 


A  181-year-old  pattern  was 
broken  on  May  3,  1966,  when 
news  began  appearing  regularly 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Times 
of  London.  This  and  other  con¬ 
cessions  to  modernization  which 
were  made  at  the  time  were  not 
enough,  however,  to  bolster  the 
newspaper’s  sagging  fortunes. 
Circulation  increased  some,  but 
not  enough  to  attract  needed 
additional  advertising. 

By  the  end  of  1966  the  Times' 
owners,  headed  by  Gavin  Astor, 
son  of  Lord  Astor  of  Hever, 
were  seeking  help.  The  Thomson 
Organization  was  the  only  group 
both  able  and  willing  to  step  in. 
Many  expressed  fears  that  under 
Lord  Thomson’s  ownership  the 
venerable  “Thunderer”  would 
not  be  the  same  voice  as  in  the 
past.  However,  after  a  thorough 
inv'estigation,  the  Monopolies 
Commission  decided  that  the 
common  ownership  of  the  Tim^s 
and  the  Smuiay  Times  would  not 
be  against  the  public  interest. 
(Thomson  already  owned  the 
Sunday  Times  which  was  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  daily  paper.) 

Under  the  Thomson  aegis,  a 
second  series  of  radical  changes 
began,  symlwlized  by  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  bylines,  a  practice  pre¬ 
viously  beneath  the  stately 
Times.  No  longer  was  it  a  status 
sjTnlK)!  to  know  the  identity  of 
the  correspondents. 

Numerous  other  changes  in 
the  appearance  of  the  Times 
and  in  the  paper’s  approach  to 
news  coverage  were  put  into 
effect.  On  April  11  this  year  saw 
a  complete  daily  business  news 
section  introduced,  challenging 
the  dominance  of  the  prosperous 
Financial  Times  in  this  area. 

Thus,  in  just  over  a  year,  the 
newspaper  which  had  retained 
the  style  of  the  past  for  so  long 
began  to  emerge  with  modem 
appeal.  The  key  change,  of 
course,  was  the  placing  of  news 
on  the  front  page,  w’here  births, 
deaths,  small  ads  and  those  de¬ 
lightful  personals  previously 
held  forth. 

“Placing  news  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Times  is  one  more 
step  along  a  road  this  paper  has 
been  treading  for  181  years,” 
said  a  Times  editorial,  as  if  to 
reassure  the  reader  that  no 
hasty  action  was  being  taken. 
“Uniqueness  is  not  a  virtue  if  it 
becomes  mere  eccentricity.  There 
is  no  future  for  any  newspaper 
as  a  museum  piece.” 
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News  first  l)egan  appearing 
regularly  on  the  front  page  of 
British  papers  about  1900.  Be¬ 
fore  World  War  II  it  had  be¬ 
come  common  practice.  In  1952 
the  Manchester  Guardian  fol¬ 
lowed  suit,  leaving  the  Times  to 
consider  the  change  for  another 
14  years.  “Now  the  Times  also 
puts  first  things  first.  The  prime 
purpose  of  a  newspaper  is  to 
give  the  news,”  wrote  the  edi¬ 
tors. 

The  potpourri  of  page-one  per¬ 
sonalia  was  moved  to  page  two, 
but  has  since  found  a  semi- 
prominent  home  on  the  last  page 
of  the  first  section,  which  means 
that  traditionalists  can  be  happy 
by  reading  the  paper  Chinese 
style. 

The  typical  order  of  the  paper 
in  the  years  before  the  change 
was  (after  the  first  page):  (1) 
appointments,  situations,  etc. 
(2)  sporting  news  (3)  the  arts 
(4)  home  news  (5)  overseas 
news  (6)  general  news  (7)  edi¬ 
torial  or  leader  page  (8)  court 
circular  and  society  (9)  women’s 
features  (10)  business  (11) 
photographs. 

Other  than  the  front  page, 
the  May,  1966,  changes  were 
relatively  minor.  Overseas  news 
came  Ijefore  home  news.  A  diary 
of  short  general-interest  items 
was  added  to  the  leader  page. 
(“Some  readers  have  been 
alarmed  by  reports  that  it  is  to 
l)e  a  gossip  column.”)  There  was 
increased  attention  to  women’s 
news.  The  practice  of  using  only 
all-cap  headlines  for  news  stories 
was  dropped.  They  continued  to 
be  used,  but  caps  and  lower  case 
Stanley  Morrison’s  Times  New 
Roman  style  were  also  used. 

The  lead  story  of  May  3,  1966, 
placed  in  the  left  corner,  with  a 
bold-face  lead  paragraph,  was 
“London  to  be  H.Q.  for  Nato,” 
and  the  story  “FROM  OUR 
DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENT”  spoke  of  this  as  a  “firm 
conclusion  of  Nato  experts  di¬ 
rectly  concerned.”  This  was  not 
a  very  auspicious  beginning,  be¬ 
cause  Nato  subsequently  settled 
in  Belgium. 

In  the  new  pattern  one  front 
page  photo  was  used  daily, 
front  and  center;  its  relevance 
was  not  always  readily  appar¬ 
ent.  For  example,  on  May  4, 
1966,  the  caption  read:  “Some 
of  the  islanders  from  Tristan  da 
Cunha  who  arrived  at  South¬ 
ampton  yesterday.  The  party 
consisted  of  35  people  who  have 
returned  to  make  their  homes  in 


Britain.”  There  was  no  accom¬ 
panying  article. 

One  year  later,  however,  the 
Times  had  come  a  long  way  in 
adopting  more  common  journal¬ 
istic  practices.  On  May  3,  1967, 
the  feature  picture  was  of  a  girl 
left  homeless  in  a  Greek  earth¬ 
quake,  and  a  related  story  ran 
beneath.  And,  as  has  become  the 
pattern  under  the  Thomson  in¬ 
fluence,  there  were  three  page- 
one  photos:  three  columns,  top 
center;  one  column,  top  left;  and 
a  third  photo,  bottom  left.  The 
lead  story,  complete  with  byline, 
announced  Britain’s  impending 
application  for  the  Common 
Market. 

TM»»-Se<'tioii  Rarity 

With  the  added  business  sec¬ 
tion,  the  fatter  Times  now  aver¬ 
ages  28-30  pages,  with  about  10 
for  business.  The  two  sections 
are  a  rarity  among  British 
dailies.  With  the  personalia  now 
on  the  back  page,  first  section, 
the  traditional  half-page  of  pic¬ 
tures  is  inside,  just  before  the 
small  ads.  The  revised  order 
now  (after  page  one) :  (1)  home 
(2)  overseas  (3)  parliament 
(4)  arts  (5)  women  (6)  fea- 
tures-diary  (7)  leader-letters 
(8)  court-social  (9)  sports. 

The  Times  is  al.so  beginning 
a  new  separate  weekly  section  on 
leisure  and  culture,  to  be  called 
the  Times  Saturday  Review,  and 
including  book  pages  and  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  arts,  with  other 
“weekend”  subjects  such  as 
travel,  gardening,  sailing,  wine 
and  food,  antiques,  bridge  and 
chess.  Some  l>elieve  that  the 
quality  Sundays  have  already 
saturated  this  field,  but  appar¬ 
ently  the  Times'  editors  lielieve 
othenvise. 

Still  another  innovation  is  the 
Nature-Times  News  Service. 
Xature,  a  leading  scientific  jour¬ 
nal,  and  the  Times  have  agreed 
on  a  plan  to  provide  fuller  sci¬ 
ence  coverage  through  this  serv¬ 
ice.  The  Times  will  publish  the 
ser\dce  in  a  daily  science  report, 
together  with  the  work  of  the 
science  correspondent  and  sci¬ 
ence  staff.  It  should  be  “compa¬ 
rable  in  authority  and  format” 
with  the  paper’s  Law  Report, 
said  an  announcement,  although 
written  for  the  layman. 

Commonly  featured  in  the 
news  section  are  investigative 
or  “insight”  reports  by  the 
“news  team,”  a  formula  which 
has  proven  successful  for  the 
Sunday  Times.  The  inside-depth 
approach  is  in.  Subjects  probed 
by  the  news  team  have  included 
book  piracy,  the  Bristol-Siddeley 
aircraft  controversy,  the  coal 
industry,  the  proposed  third  air¬ 
port  for  London  and  the  con¬ 
flict  over  Gibraltar.  The  basic 
team  is  led  by  35-year-old  Peter 


Evans,  and  composed  of  four 
men,  all  under  30. 

However,  a  few  of  the  stories 
have  raised  questions  about 
reliability  being  sacrificed  for 
scoops.  A  particular  example 
was  a  news-team  “investigation” 
on  “anti-Vietnam  deserters” 
among  U.S.  military  personnel 
in  Europe.  In  the  dialogue  which 
allegedly  occurred  between  a 
deserter  and  a  reporter,  the  quo¬ 
tations  attributed  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  were  typically  British  and 
not  at  all  American  in  expres¬ 
sion  and  terminologj’.  The  story 
was  generally  unconvincing, 
especially  in  regard  to  desertion 
on  “moral  grounds,”  and  though 
implying  large-scale  desertion, 
cited  only  two  specific  cases,  and 
left  very  much  unexplained.  The 
story  was  strongly  denied  else¬ 
where. 

The  Times  has  also  made  use 
of  another  successful  formula  of 
the  quality  Sundays:  serializa¬ 
tion  of  excerpts  from  forth¬ 
coming  books — inside  looks  at 
contemporary  history.  The  paper 
caused  a  stir  with  excerpts  from 
“No  End  of  a  Lesson,”  by 
.4nthony  Nutting,  who  was  Min¬ 
ister  of  State  for  Foreign  .Af¬ 
fairs  from  1954  to  1956.  His 
controversial  accounts  of  the 
1956  Suez  invasion  raised  ques¬ 
tions  about  violations  of  the 
Official  Secrets  Act  and  became 
page-one  news. 

Likewise,  the  “what  really 
happened”  style  of  reporting, 
increasingly  popular  after  the 
sequence,  inside  reports  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  has  found 
its  way  into  the  Times.  Under 
the  heading  “New  facts  about 
the  first  dramatic  hours  of  the 
.Army  coup  in  Greece,”  a  lengthy 
timetable  article  liegan:  “What 
really  happened  in  .Athens  in  the 
early  hours  of  that  Friday  a 
fortnight  ago?” 

The  B«»er  Drinker 

The  Times  has  gone  almost  to 
the  opposite  extreme  with  its 
once  anonymous  correspondents, 
continually  exploiting  their 
names  and  faces  in  a  manner 
that  would  outdo  some  American 
drum  beating.  At  the  center  of 
much  of  the  publicity  has  been 
Louis  Heren,  the  Washington 
correspondent.  A  “specially 
commissioned  4-page  advertising 
feature  on  a  dramatically 
changing  newspaper”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Sunday  Times 
Magazine  included  a  lengthy 
biographical  sketch  of  Heren, 
who  was  introduced  as  a  “thick¬ 
set,  l)eer-drinking  man.”  Im¬ 
modestly  describing  a  yet  pub¬ 
lished  book  by  Heren,  “'The  New 
American  Commonwealth,”  the 
Times  says  it  “basically  updates 
Lord  Bryce’s  classic  ‘The  Amer¬ 
ican  Commonwealth,’  first  pub- 
(Cuntinued  on  page  44) 
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Many  tranquilizers  are  available,  but  only  one  is  named 

“Miltownf 

(and  it’s  spelled  with  a  cap  “M”  and  one  ‘d”) 

We’d  like  to  point  out  that  Miltown  is  won’t  you  please  print  it  as  we  have, 

the  registered  trademark  of  Carter-Wal-  with  a  capital  “M”?  Also,  since  a  trade- 

lace,  Inc.,  and  that  it  is  properly  used  mark  must  always  be  used  in  associa- 

only  to  identify  the  original  mepro-  tion  with  its  generic  expression,  Miltown 

hamate,  discovered  and  introduced  by  should  always  be  followed  by  the  word 

our  Wallace  Laboratories  division.  tranquilizer  or  meprobamate.  We  want 

to  protect  our  trademark,  and  we’ll  be 

One  favor.  In  referring  to  Miltown,  most  grateful  for  your  cooperation. 


“Miltown? 

THE  ORIGINAL  MEPROBAMATE 

2-metliyl-2-n-prol)yl-l, ^-propanediol 
dicarbamate— U Patent  2,72-^,720 


DISCOVERED  AND  INTRODUCED  BY  WALLACE  LABORATORIES/ C’mn&UTy,  N.J. 

Division  of  Carter-Wallace,  Inc.  e« «. 
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lished  in  1888.” 

The  identification  of  writers 
has  sharpened  some  of  the  de¬ 
bates  which  are  carried  on  in  the 
letters  column.  Professor  Arthur 
Schlesinper  Jr.  wrote  that  Heren 
“l)etrays,  I  fear,  a  dismaying 
ignorance  of  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment,”  and  concluded,  “per¬ 
haps  l)efore  Mr.  Heren  leaves 
Washington  he  may  gain  an 
inkling  of  insight  into  American 
politics.” 

Replying  in  the  letters  col¬ 
umn  a  few  days  later  Heren 
wrote:  “1  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  most  .Americans  l)e- 
lieve  that  Englishmen  cannot 
possibly  understand  the  work¬ 
ings  of  their  Government.  It  is 
a  harmless  vanity  of  super 
power,  and  previously  of  super 
morality,  and  does  not  bother 
me. 

“I  am  rather  bothered,  how¬ 
ever,  by  his  criticism  of  my  piece 
in  the  Timex  In'cause  clearly  he 
has  not  lead  it.  For  a  writer, 
to  l)e  criticized  is  to  be  stimu¬ 
lated.  To  l>e  unread  is  something 
woi’se  than  death  ...”  ( Heren’s 
original  article  concerned  the 
Manchester  l)Ook.) 

Perhaps  the  “new”  Times  was 
l)est  summed  up  in  an  ad  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Thnes 
in  May,  heralding  the  home¬ 
coming  of  Sir  Francis  Chi¬ 
chester  : 

“Chichester  left  Plymouth  on 
August  27th  1966.  What’s  hap¬ 
pened  while  he’s  been  away? 
Since  the  little  Iwat  tucked  in  its 
tail  and  headed  out  into  twenty- 
four  thousand  odd  miles  of 
empty  ocean  a  lot  of  things  have 
happened.  The  .Americans  have 
dug  up  the  topsoil  of  the  moon. 
Expo  67  has  blossomed  out  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Ford  have 
obsoleted  their  old  Cortina  with 
a  new  one,  the  Queen  Mary  has 
been  condemned  to  death  and 
Greece  has  thrown  itself  into 
the  melting  pot. 

“Also  THE  Tl.MES  has 
changed.  The  news  now  pro¬ 
gresses  logically  from  page  to 
page.  The  personal  columns 
(still  occasionally  bizarre,  al¬ 
ways  compulsive)  have  leapt 
onto  the  back  page,  cornering  a 
crossword  puzzle  with  a  bigger 
grid  but  the  same  perversity. 

The  women  of  the  women’s  page 
have  clipped  their  skirts  by  a 
further  four  inches.  Correspond¬ 
ents  have  taken  off  their  masks 
and  revealed  themselves  as  Kyril 
Tidmarsh,  Louis  Heren  etc.  A 
whole  new  Business  News  sec¬ 
tion  has  appeared,  actually 
talking  about  business  instead 
of  just  stock  market  prices.  .And 
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(>8,000  more  copies  of  the  paper 
are  l)eing  bought  every  day  since 
that  yet  unknighted  Chichester 
began  his  gamble. 

“Read  the  Times’  exclusive 
reports  on  Sir  Francis’s  home¬ 
coming  and  take  the  opportunity 
to  check  up  what  an  even  l)etter 
newspaper  the  Times  has  become 
since  he  left.” 

The  new  Times  hasn’t  been 
without  its  detractors,  however, 
and  has  come  under  fire  for  some 
of  its  policies.  The  \ew  States¬ 
man,  a  weekly  review  launched 
a  sharp  attack:  “Even  under 
the  .Astor- Haley  aegis  the  Times 
carried  what  were  euphemisti¬ 
cally  known  as  ‘ailvertising  sup¬ 
plements’.  But  last  week  it  took 
a  significant  step  over  the 
already  blurred  line  separating 
genuine  editorial  matter  from 
■puff’  copy  by  running  a  10-page 
supplement  on  Saudi  .Arabia, 
without  advertising  but  fea¬ 
turing  articles  by  its  diplomatic 
and  assistant  political  corre¬ 
spondents,  which  was  paid  for 
by  the  Saudi  government.” 

.Another  example,  although  of 
a  different  sort,  was  a  16-page 
“special  survey  of  Wall  Street,” 
published  as  a  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  section.  There  were  no 
articles  by  Times  staff  members, 
but  a  collection  of  articles  by 
.American  financiers,  whose  com¬ 
panies  all  had  large  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  section.  There  was 
no  identification  of  this  section 
as  either  advertising  or  a  sup¬ 
plement,  although  Roman  rather 
than  .Arabic  numerals  were  used 
for  page  numl)ers. 

('usiard  (x>nlroversy 

.After  a  supplement  surveying 
the  lOO-year  evistence  of  a  cus¬ 
tard  company,  the  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  said  that  the  Times  should 
have  identified  it  more  clearly 
as  an  advertising  feature. 
(This  followed  a  complaint  from 
a  reader  who  said,  “Either  the 
Times  feels  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  national  policy  that  we  should' 
eat  more  custard,  or  we  ar(j 
being  presented  with  an  adver¬ 
tisement  disguised  as  editorial 
material.  In  a  responsible  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  are  either  of 
these  alternatives  in  the  public 
interest?”) 

The  Times  said  that  steps 
were  l>eing  taken  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  to  readers  in  the  future. 
The  editor  of  the  Times  told  the 
Press  Council  that  the  pages  of 
the  supplement  were  not  laljeled 
“advertisement”  l)ecause  the 
editorial  contents  were  under 
the  control  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  That  was  the  choice 
of  the  company  concerned. 

The  Press  Council  adjudica¬ 
tion  was:  “Most  of  the  editorial 
articles  in  the  General  Foods 
supplement  .  . .  publicized  named 
products  and  the  various  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  companies  and  the 


headlines,  illustrations  and  cap¬ 
tions  were  similarly  dominated 
by  publicity.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  supplement  should 
have  been  more  clearly  identi¬ 
fied  as  an  advertising  feature.” 

The  Times  blew  its  own  horn 
loudly  on  the  Chichester  story, 
one  of  Britain’s  biggest  in  years. 
Front-page  articles  and  head¬ 
lines  emphasized  that  Chichester 
“expressed  anxiety  in  a  radio 
message  to  ‘The  Times’  ”  or 
said  “in  an  exclusive  message 
to  the  Times."  Chichester  had  to 
share  the  glory  with  the  promo¬ 
tion-minded  Times. 

Thus  the  Xew  Statesman  and 
others  took  a  poke  at  the  Times 
when  other  papers  l)egan  horn¬ 
ing  in  on  the  story.  The  Sew 
Statesman  called  it  “that  most 
humiliating  of  editorial  indig¬ 
nities,  l)eing  scooped  on  one’s 
own  story”  when  despite  Chi¬ 
chester’s  exclusive  agreement 
with  the  Thomson  papers,  other 
journals  sometimes  outdid  them 
with  their  own  angles  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

But  the  Times  stays  in  the 
thick  of  things.  Full  coverage 
was  given  to  the  ‘drug’  trial  of 
Rolling  Stones  musician  Mick 
dagger  and  the  Times  printed  a 
lengthy  editorial  on  his  l)ehalf. 
Later  the  paper  carried  a  full- 
page  advertisement  attacking 
laws  prohibiting  the  use  of 
marijuana.  The  ad  was  signed 
by  Graham  Greene,  director 
Peter  Brook,  two  Beatles,  and 
photographer  David  Bailey, 
among  othei  s. 

This  is  no  longer  the  empire- 
minded  paper  of  old,  and  in¬ 
creasingly  the  editorials  i-eflect 
this.  .Additionally,  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  political  views  of 
newspaper  readers  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Opinion  Poll  showed  a 
notable  change  in  the  makeup 
of  the  Times’  readership.  Fifty- 
three  percent  of  its  current 
readers  vote  Conservative,  and 
29  percent  vote  Labor.  In  1965 
the  readership  was  essentially 
the  same  as  the  Daily  Telegraph 
(67  percent  Conservative;  20 
percent  Labor). 

Headlines  of  a  considerably 
less  sedate  nature  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  traditional  type  are  seen: 
“Voters  Think  the  G.  L.  C.  Elec¬ 
tions  .Are  a  Bore:  TORY 
HOPES  FOR  A  SWINGING 
LONDON.”  There’s  a  daily  page 
for  women  entitled  “Merry  Go- 
Round,”  well  attuned  to  the 
mini-skirted  Miss  or  Mrs.  The 
paper  publicizes  itself  as  “excit¬ 
ing”  with  a  “general  feeling  of 
brightness,  lightness  and  adven¬ 
ture,”  and  is  unabashedly  going 
after  the  youth  market. 

With  all  this,  the  Times  re¬ 
mains  a  newspaper  of  record.  It 
can  claim  to  be  (and  does)  the 
only  British  paper  which  has 
direct  service  from  the  House  of 
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Commons  and  provides  compre¬ 
hensive  reports  of  Parliament¬ 
ary  proceedings;  Its  Law  Re¬ 
ports  are  written  by  a  staff  of 
barristers  and  “are  regarded  by 
the  Law  as  a  record.”  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  publish  eloquent  and 
fascinating  obituaries  of  not¬ 
ables. 

Coniplele  Paper 

The  Times  has  come  swinging 
into  the  modern  era,  but  it  has 
kept  many  of  the  features  that 
made  it  the  standby  of  staid 
England.  In  effect,  this  is  an 
effort  to  develop  a  “complete” 
newspaper,  with  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  drawing  power.  Purists 
may  find  much  to  criticize,  but 
success,  at  least  in  terms  of  in¬ 
creased  circulation,  seems  cer¬ 
tain.  .Already  this  is  evident: 
The  average  net  sale  for  Janu- 
ary-June,  1967,  was  334,142 — 
an  increase  of  60,994  (22.3%) 
over  the  same  period  last  year 
and  up  15  percent  from  July- 
December,  1966.  The  paper 
claims  200,()0()  new  readers 
changed  to  the  Times  over  the 
past  year. 

*  *  * 

Currently,  the  London  Thnes 
has  jnst  embarked  on  its 
heaviest  promotion  campaign, 
spending  somewhere  near 
$.300,000  on  television  adver¬ 
tising  to  boost  circnlation  still 
further  during  the  next  two 
months.  Aiming  for  a  July- 
December  circulation  figure 
of  350,000,  the  newspaper  is 
already  showing  the  largest 
percentage  circulation  rise  of 
any  British  national  daily 
newspaper  since  the  war — 
ED 


Blitniaii  Awards  Ma<le 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  O’Dowd,  police  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
Xews,  and  Harry  Belinger,  that 
newspaper’s  city  editor,  were 
named  as  winners  of  the  city’s 
first  annual  William  J.  Blitman 
.Award  for  journali.stic  achieve¬ 
ment. 

They  were  each  presented  with 
a  pla(iue  by  Mayor  James  H.  J. 
Tate  at  the  mayor’s  reception 
room  at  City  Hall.  The  award 
was  created  by  the  city  to  honor 
the  late  city  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  who  died  last  year. 

It  was  given  for  the  press 
story  or  series,  radio  broadcast, 
telecast  or  documentary  that 
“l)est  examplifies  the  Blitman 
creed  of  responsible,  accurate 
coverage  in  a  significant  impact 
on  the  community.” 

The  two  newsmen  were  cited 
for  a  series  on  a  double  slaying 
in  a  holdup  in  northeast  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  March  3,  1966. 
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Creating  Pictures  for  the  In-Depth  Story 


Itv  Kick  Friedman 


How  does  one  produce  crea¬ 
tive  pictures  for  in-depth  sto- 
i-ies? 

This  was  the  overall  topic  ex¬ 
amined  (with  fi'equent  side  ex¬ 
cursions  into  other  photo  prob¬ 
lems)  at  the  Suburban  Press 
Foundation’s  Illustration  Semi¬ 
nar  held  during  their  national 
meeting  in  Chicago  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Asked  to  lead  the  ])hoto  ses¬ 
sion,  we  found  ourselves  fre¬ 
quently  moving  back  to  funda¬ 
mentals  of  good  news  photogra¬ 
phy  in  a  number  of  instances.  It 
was  a  worthwhile  experience. 


Topic  guidelines  were  out¬ 
lined  in  advance  by  Dr.  Gran¬ 
ville  Price,  SPF  editorial  ad¬ 
visor  from  Northern  Illinois 
University,  DeKalb.  One  broad 
category  included  the  picture’s 
role  in  recapitulating  the  in- 
depth  story — dramatizing  the 
action  words  can’t  tell;  identi¬ 
fying  local  persons  with  issues; 
keying  representation  for  vari¬ 
ous  elements  of  the  in-depth 
story;  avoiding  the  check-pass¬ 
ing  and  firing-line  poses. 

Using  slides  taken  from  our 
own  E&P  photo  column  files,  we 
sailed  into  the  first  one,  illus¬ 


trations  of  jjictures  showing  ac¬ 
tion  that  words  can’t  tell.  Flash¬ 
ing  a  numl)er  of  humorous  shots 
on  the  screen,  we  knew  there 
really  wasn’t  much  to  say  about 
them.  What  can  you  say  about 
a  baby  sticking  his  tongue  out 
at  the  photographer  during  an 
art  exhibit;  a  dozen  Santas  rid¬ 
ing  the  New  York  subway;  the 
j)latoon  leader  of  a  rifle  com¬ 
pany  being  chewed  out  because 
he  forgot  to  bring  along  his 
rifle;  a  middle-aged  couple  sit¬ 
ting  uneasily  between  a  group 
of  London  hippies  (shown  on 
page  48) ? 

On  identifying  local  persons 
with  issues,  it  was  agreed  that 
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the  best  way  to  show  them  was 
in  the  natural  situation  in  which 
they  were  involved.  Their  of¬ 
fices,  local  landmarks,  situations 
they  were  trying  to  correct  or 
advertise. 

One  editor  said  that  subjects 
frequently  were  too  stiff  and  had 
to  Im*  forced  into  natural  situa¬ 
tions.  We  claimed  that  if  the 
subject  gets  used  to  the  camera 
he  frequently  begins  to  relax. 
This  was  a  key  to  good,  candid 
d.Smm  photography  —  wasting 
the  first  few  shots  to  get  the 
subject  into  a  more  natural 
pose.  Taking  canclids  before  and 
after  a  proposed  posing.  Using 
natural  light  if  possible  to  get 
a  subject  being  interviewed  as 
he  actually  talks. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
last  suggestion  came  originally 
from  the  business  magazines 
which  frequently  had  little  ac¬ 
tion  photography  on  their  pages. 
So  they  developed  the  technique 
of  getting  the  subject  l)eing  in¬ 
terviewed  in  a  number  of  candid 
poses,  then  running  four  or  five 
such  pictures  on  a  i)age  with 
quotes  from  him  under  each  pic¬ 
ture. 

One  editor  said  he  used  a  sim¬ 
ilar  technique  to  illustrate  a 
story  on  a  local  military  man. 
Several  shots  of  the  man  speak¬ 
ing  at  a  luncheon  were  run 
across  the  top  of  page  one  along 
with  the  text  of  what  he  had  to 
say. 

Avoiding  llie  Awful 

We  ran  off  slides  of  several 
different  ways  to  avoid  the 
check-passing  and  firing-line 
poses.  The  examples  pointed  up 
the  use  of  framing,  wide-angle 
lens,  diffei-ent  angles  (high, 
low,  to  the  side),  lighting  and 
candid  shots  while  the  subjects 
were  in  action  and  not  paying 
much  attention  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher.  In  some  cases,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  used  a  combination  of 
these  devices. 

There  was  general  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  group  that 
check  passing  and  firing  squad 
pictures  should  be  avoided  if  pos’ 
sible.  Some  editors  said  they 
have  thrown  them  out  of  their 
papers.  They  were  instead, 
showing  what  the  check  would 
buy  (such  as  a  piece  of  hospital 
equipment)  or  what  it  w-ould 
change  (a  crowded  hospital). 

We  pointed  out  there  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  too  many  photogra¬ 
phers  to  use  “new  cliches” — 
good  ideas  that  unfortunately 
have  been  beaten  into  the 
ground  by  overuse.  The  poli¬ 
tician  reaching  into  the  crowd. 
_ The  close-up  of  the  sweating 
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SPECIAL  EFFECTS — A  Fisheye  shot  by  Ken  Heinen,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star,  of  a  firefighter  atop  an  extended  100-foot  aerial  ladder. 
It  won  Heinen  the  1967  "George  R.  Flaherty  Award,"  presented 
annually  to  the  news  photographer  producing  best  photograph 
featuring  an  activity  of  the  D.C.  Fire  Department  published  in  a 
Washington  newspaper. 


GRISLY  ONE — A  shot  by  Ted  Rozumalsici,  Black  Star,  taken  back 
in  1963  when  he  was  with  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  The  soldier 
is  not  injured  but  wearing  a  rubber  glove  to  simulate  injury  during 
a  practice  maneuver.  The  next  year  Rozumalski  was  to  win  the  first 
of  his  two  consecutive  NPPA-World  Book- University  of  Missouri 
"Newspaper  Photographer  of  Year"  awards  for  shots  such  as  this 
one. 


athlete  (this  has  become  a  stock 
picture  of  Cassius  Clay).  The 
shoe  on  the  highway  after  an 
accident.  The  relay  runners 
breaking  behind  the  starter’s 
gun.  The  child  his  first  day  of 
class  looking  up  at  the  teacher 
every  September.  The  backlit 
shot  of  a  performing  musician. 

All  we  asked  was  that  pho¬ 
tographers  use  their  imagina¬ 
tion  and  their  equipment  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  and  not  slip 
into  the  lazy  habit  of  doing 
something  because  it  worked  be¬ 
fore  for  somebody  else  and  some¬ 
body  else  and  somebody  else. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


The  subject  of  wedding  pic¬ 
tures  came  up  at  this  point. 
Some  of  the  editors  said  they 
have  tossed  wedding  pictures 
out  of  their  paper  and  only  use 
them  as  paid  announcements. 

On  the  problem  of  having  to 
use  similarly-posed  studio  shots 
of  brides,  it  was  suggested  that 
for  a  change  of  pace  papers  in 
smaller  towns  could  actually 
send  their  photographers  to 
some  of  the  churches  and  recep¬ 
tions  to  get  candids  of  the  bride 
and  groom. 

The  next  broad  topic  as  out¬ 
lined  by  Dr.  Price  concerned 
for  October  21,  1967 


picture  series  as  in-dei)th  sto¬ 
ries  in  themselves  and  how  to 
make  the  pictures  contain  the 
continuity. 

Here  we  showed  examples  of 
some  picture  stories.  One  was 
“Eyewitness  to  a  March,”  taken 
by  Bill  Strode,  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal.  Strode 
had  been  told  by  his  editors  he 
could  cover  the  march  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  after  James  Meredith 
was  shot  if  he  came  up  with 
a  different  idea.  He  went  there 
and  took  the  march  through  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators,  both 
black  and  white,  on  the  side¬ 
lines. 


The  photo  continuity  in  this 
story  took  the  reader  from  the 
beginning  of  the  march,  seen  in 
a  tight  close-up  through  the 
eyes  of  an  old  A\Tinkled  Negro 
woman,  to  the  end  of  the  march 
as  viewed  from  inside  a  shack 
behind  the  silhouette  of  a  Negro 
woman  and  her  small  child. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
same  idea  could  be  used  locally 
for  a  peace  march  or  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  parade  with  some 
different  results  than  the  usual 
sign-wielders  and  flagbearers. 
There  were  always  good  picture 
possibilities  on  the  sidewalks. 

{Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  next  example  of  good  in- 
depth  pictuie  work  was  a  series 
on  the  home-fi'ont  effects  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  taken  by  Jerry 
Rife,  the  Snn  Ifiei/o  (Calif.) 
Tribune.  He  spent  inonths  pho¬ 
tographing:  the  lonely  <lays  of 
the  pregnant  wife  of  a  sailor 
stationed  in  VTet  Nam.  She  had 
her  baby  before  hei-  husband 
came  home  and  Rife  was  on  the 
San  Diego  dock  when  the  couple 
met  again  and  the  sailor  saw 
his  son  for  the  first  time. 

The  reunion  picture  ran  on 
the  front  page.  Inside  was  a 
full  page  of  pictures  taken  over 
the  months  showing  how  the 
wife  occupied  hei-  time  before 
her  husband  returned  and  l)e- 
fore  she  had  her  baby. 

We  also  showed  another  pic¬ 
ture  story  by  Rife  on  a  group 
of  Marine  reciuits  from  the 
San  Diego  area  in  basic  train¬ 
ing.  Rife  was  with  them  from 
the  moment  they  went  into  basic 
through  their  actual  training. 
He  even  ran  the  obstacle  course 
with  them,  getting  shots  of  them 
as  they  went  over  the  barriejs. 

The  third  picture  series  ex¬ 
ample  was  a  photo  page  from 
the  Vancouver  (R.C.)  Sun 
showing  bottled-up  traffic  and 
the  need  for  a  new  bridge. 
Three  such  picture  pages  ran 
consecutively  for  three  days  and 
helped  get  the  new  bridge.  This 
was  a  good  example  of  using 
photographs  as  editorials  to  get 
community  action. 

(A  few  hours  later  at  the 
SPF  awards  banquet  that  same 
night,  the  members  were  able  to 
view  another  fine  job  on  a  story: 
Rob  Strawn’s  photo  work  on  the 
crowded  conditions  at  Chicago’s 
O’Hare  Airport  and  the  need 
for  a  second  metropolitan  air¬ 
port  in  the  Chicago  area:  The 
crowded  terminal,  the  crowded 
baggage  room,  the  crowded  run¬ 
way,  the  crowded  pai'king  lot 
and  even,  as  shown  with  this 
story,  the  crow<led  telephone 
booths.  The  spread  ran  in  the 
16  tri-weekly  newspapers  of 
Paddock  Publications,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  and  won  the  SPF 
1967  first  place  award  for  pho¬ 
tography.  See  cut  on  page  47.) 


The  next  broad  topic  taken 
up  at  the  photo  session  was  pic¬ 
tures  that  advertise  and  sell  the 
in-depth  story.  Among  the  ex¬ 
amples  shown  were  shots  of  an 
Amish  farmer  standing  in  front 
of  the  door  to  an  Amish  school- 
hou.se;  a  student  nurse  playing 
with  a  baby;  hands  reaching 
through  the  bars  to  pick  up 


WORDS  COULDN'T  DESCRIBE  IT — A  shot  by  Chris  Smith,  the  London  Sun,  of  two  American  visitors  and  other  oc¬ 
cupants  on  the  base  ot  the  statue  ot  Eros  in  Piccadilly,  London,  during  the  August  Bank  Holiday.  It  was  part  of 
Smith's  winning  portfolio  in  the  British  Press  Pictures  of  the  Year  Competition  1966. 


Christmas  gifts  at  a  jailhouse; 
and  a  shot  of  Ted  Rozumalski 
when  he  was  with  the  Houi^ton 
(Tex.)  Chronical.  Shown  on 
page  47,  it  pictures  a  soldier 
who  seems  to  have  had  his  fin¬ 
gers  blown  off.  Actually,  he’s 
not  injured  but  wearing  a  rub¬ 
ber  glove  during  a  simulated 
medical  corps  maneuver. 

Grisly  PIh»Ios 

The  showing  of  this  particular 
.slide  launched  the  group  into  a 
discussion  of  grisly  news  pic¬ 
tures.  It  was  agreed  that  use  of 
such  pictures  was  a  matter  of 
goo<l  taste  and  that  they  should 
l)e  used  if  they  are  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  story  or  a  particu¬ 
lar  campaign.  It  was  stressed 
that  the  use  of  such  pictures 
was  a  decision  which  had  to  Ije 
made  by  the  editor  and  no  i)ho- 
tographer  should  take  it  on  him¬ 
self  not  to  shoot  such  pictures 
when  they  happen. 

Also  mentioned  was  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  particular  picture  in 
determining  whether  it  gets  used 
(The  “Ruining  Monk”  shot  in 
Saigon)  and  the  imjiortance  of 
the  person  in  the  picture  (a 
prominent  citizen  in  an  auto  ac¬ 
cident,  for  instance). 

One  editor  pointe<|  out  that 
he  got  arounti  how  to  use  a 
picture  of  a  dead  child  at  an 
auto  accident  by  just  showing 
the  child’s  arm  in  the  fore¬ 


ground  and  the  accident  car  ing  pictures  through  doors  and 
in  the  background  of  the  picture,  windows,  coming  in  close  with 
The  next  topic  was  coordinat-  ^  long  lens,  showing  just  feet 
ing  assignments  to  make  the  (shoppers  during  the  Christmas 
pictures  do  what  the  type  can’t,  season),  showing  blurred  action 
It  was  suggested  here  that  pho-  college  dance),  making  de- 
tographers  be  let  in  on  all  edi-  liberate  double-exposures  (work- 
torial  planning  sessions  of  in-  ons  and  construction),  using 
depth  series  in  which  thev  will  slow  shutter  speeds  for  fast  ac- 
participate.  Also,  that  all  edi-  tion  (a  cheerleader),  and  using 
torial  departments  of  the  news-  exotic  lens  such  as  the  Fisheye 
paper  be  encouraged  to  think  to  take  shots  such  as  the  one 
picture>t.  And  that  reporters  and  shown  on  page  47.  The  shot, 
photographers  work  together  taken  by  Ken  Heinen,  the 
as  teams  on  in-depth  stories,  M^nnhington  (D.C.)  Star  shows 
each  one  complimenting  the  ^  firefighter  at  the  top  of  an 
other  and  doing  what  the  other  extended  10(»-foot  aerial  ladder, 
one  can’t.  "’^s  stressed  here  that  close 

1  1  ^ _  cropping  can  make  for  more 

It  was  also  suggested  here  a,  i-  •  .  . 

.  .  .  .  ,  ”  ,  effective  pictures  and  even  save 

that  pictures  be  played  big  when  i-  „ 

..  .  .  .  11  f  1  mediocre  pictures  on  occasion, 

their  impact  calls  for  playing  ^  ,  ., 

j  4-  c  One  editor  summed  up  the 

them  big  and  that  fewer  pic-  .  ,  .  ,  .  - 

.  ,  ”  ,  u  4  two-hour  iihoto  session  of  the 

tures  be  used  on  a  photo  page,  onr-  4U- 

41  41.  4  4ir  U4  u  SPF  this  wav:  You  give  up 

Also,  that  staff  photographers  ,  .  *  ■  i-  •» 

,  j  4  u  4  iL-  good  photoiournalism  if  vou 

be  encouraged  to  shoot  things  .  .  •  .  . 

41.  4U  4  u  4  u  submit  to  just  running  faces 

thev  see  that  have  not  been  as-  .  ,■  ” 

•  / 1’  4  -1  and  names, 

signed  to  them  {hnterpnxe) . 

The  general  consensus  was  ... 
that  photograjihers  should  not  Joins  Jprsrv  I  aprrs 
be  left  to  select  their  own  pic-  Charle.s  Nagler  ha.s  joined  the 
tures  on  in-<lepth  .stones  but  Hacken.-<ark  [K.  3.)  Uecon!  unA 
work  on  .selection  in  consort  the  Caterxon  .Morning  Call  as 
with  the  photo  editor.  fleet  manager  of  Isith  pufiers. 

manager  of  the  \V  inters  1  ruck 
The  last  big  topic  discussed  Leasing  Corp.  of  Rrisiklyn.  In 
was  on  sizing,  cropping  and  his  new  position  he  will  Im-  re- 
siiccial  effei-ts.  .Some  of  the  sponsible  for  the  operation  and 
slides  shown  gave  examples  of  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  142 
tight  iTopping  of  faces,  fram-  viffiicles. 

i;i)l  lOK  A  PUD  I  ISM  IK  for  iViobrr  Jl,  PM? 


He's  become  more  versatile,  that's  all.  Like  Robert  Steinau, 
prize-winning  photo  veteran  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  the  fortunate  fellow  you  see  above. 

Today  he's  shooting  fashion,  tomorrow  aerial,  sports, 
features,  spot  news  and  what  not 
The  lensman  dodging  a  300-pound  tackle  on  the 
idelines  one  day,  may  be  making  a  delicate  adjust- 
'T'ent  on  hemlines  the  next  A  press  photographer  has 
to  be  mighty  versatile  these  days,  and  so  does  his 
amera  equipment 


You  may  have  noticed  the  Mamiya  2V4-square  twin-lens  reflex 
which  you  will  notice  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  pic.  With 
seven  interchangeable  lenses,  Mamiya  is  easily  the  most 
versatile  "big  format"  camera  the  press  photographer 
can  use  —  whether  Standard  C22  or  Automatic  C33. 

If  your  job  requires  you  to  be  two  or  three  kinds  of 
photographer  at  once,  see  your  dealer  about  a  Mamiya 
twin-lens  reflex  Or  write  for  details  Mamiya  division 
of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries.  Inc.,  Garden 
City,  New  York  1 1533  . 


The  next  example  of  good  in- 
depth  picture  work  was  a  series 
on  the  home-front  effects  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  taken  by  Jerry 
Rife,  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Tribune.  He  spent  months  pho¬ 
tographing  the  lonely  days  of 
the  pregnant  wife  of  a  sailor 
stationed  in  Viet  Nam.  She  had 
her  baby  before  her  husband 
came  home  and  Rife  was  on  the 
San  Diego  dock  when  the  couple 
met  again  and  the  sailor  saw 
his  son  for  the  fii  st  time. 

The  reunion  picture  ran  on 
the  front  page.  Inside  was  a 
full  page  of  pictures  taken  over 
the  months  showing  how  the 
wife  occupied  her  time  before 
her  husband  returned  and  Ije- 
fore  she  had  her  baby. 

We  also  showed  another  i)ic- 
ture  story  by  Rife  on  a  group 
of  Marine  recruits  from  the 
San  Diego  area  in  basic  train¬ 
ing.  Rife  was  with  them  from 
the  moment  they  went  into  basic 
through  their  actual  training. 
He  even  ran  the  obstacle  course 
with  them,  getting  shots  of  them 
as  they  w'ent  over  the  barriers. 

The  third  picture  seides  ex¬ 
ample  was  a  photo  page  from 
the  Vancoui'er  (B.C.)  Sun 
showing  bottled-up  traffic  and 
the  need  for  a  new  bridge. 
Three  such  picture  pages  ran 
consecutively  for  three  days  and 
helped  get  the  new  bridge.  This 
was  a  good  example  of  using 
photographs  as  editorials  to  get 
community  action. 

(A  few  hours  later  at  the 
SPF  awards  banquet  that  same 
night,  the  members  were  able  to 
view  another  fine  job  on  a  story: 
Bob  Strawn’s  photo  work  on  the 
crowded  conditions  at  Chicago’s 
O’Hare  Airport  and  the  need 
for  a  second  metropolitan  air¬ 
port  in  the  Chicago  area:  The 
crowded  terminal,  the  crowded 
baggage  room,  the  crowded  run¬ 
way,  the  crowded  parking  lot 
and  even,  as  shown  with  this 
story,  the  crowded  telephone 
booths.  The  spread  ran  in  the 
16  tri-weekly  newspapers  of 
Paddock  Publications,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  and  won  the  SPF 
1967  first  place  award  for  pho¬ 
tography.  See  cut  on  page  47.) 


The  next  broad  topic  taken 
up  at  the  photo  session  was  pic¬ 
tures  that  advertise  and  sell  the 
in-depth  story.  Among  the  ex¬ 
amples  sho>\Ti  were  shots  of  an 
Amish  farmer  standing  in  front 
of  the  door  to  an  Amish  school- 
house;  a  student  nurse  playing 
with  a  baby;  hands  reaching 
through  the  bars  to  pick  up 


WORDS  COULDN'T  DESCRIBE  IT — A  shot  by  Chris  Smith,  the  London  Sun,  of  two  American  visitors  and  other  oc¬ 
cupants  on  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Eros  in  Piccadilly,  London,  during  the  August  Bank  Holiday.  It  was  part  of 
Smith's  winning  portfolio  in  the  British  Press  Pictures  of  the  Year  Competition  1966. 


Christmas  gifts  at  a  jailhouse; 
and  a  shot  of  Ted  Rozumalski 
when  he  was  with  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronical.  Shown  on 
page  47,  it  pictures  a  soldier 
who  seems  to  have  had  his  fin¬ 
gers  blown  off.  Actually,  he’s 
not  injured  but  wearing  a  rub¬ 
ber  glove  during  a  simulated 
medical  corps  maneuver. 

Grisly  Pliulus 

The  showing  of  this  particular 
slide  launched  the  group  into  a 
discussion  of  grisly  news  pic¬ 
tures.  It  was  agreed  that  use  of 
such  pictures  was  a  matter  of 
good  taste  and  that  they  should 
be  used  if  they  are  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  story  or  a  paiticu- 
lar  campaign.  It  was  stressed 
that  the  use  of  such  pictures 
was  a  decision  which  had  to  be 
made  by  the  editor  and  no  pho¬ 
tographer  should  take  it  on  him¬ 
self  not  to  shoot  such  pictures 
when  they  happen. 

Also  mentioned  was  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  particular  picture  in 
determining  whether  it  gets  used 
(The  “Burning  Monk”  shot  in 
Saigon)  and  the  importance  of 
the  person  in  the  picture  (a 
prominent  citizen  in  an  auto  ac¬ 
cident,  for  instance). 

One  editor  pointed  out  that 
he  got  around  how  to  use  a 
picture  of  a  dead  child  at  an 
auto  accident  by  just  showing 
the  child’s  arm  in  the  fore¬ 


ground  and  the  accident  car  ing  pictures  through  doors  and 
in  the  background  of  the  picture,  windows,  coming  in  close  with 
The  next  topic  was  coordinat-  a  long  lens,  showing  just  feet 
ing  assignments  to  make  the  (shoppers  during  the  Christmas 
pictures  do  what  the  type  can’t,  season),  showing  blurred  action 
It  was  suggested  here  that  pho-  (a  college  dance),  making  de- 
tographers  be  let  in  on  all  edi-  liberate  double-exposures  (work- 
torial  planning  sessions  of  in-  and  construction),  using 

depth  series  in  which  they  will  slow  shutter  speeds  for  fast  ac- 
participate.  Also,  that  all  edi-  tion  (a  cheerleader),  and  using 
torial  departments  of  the  news-  exotic  lens  such  as  the  Fisheye 
paper  be  encouraged  to  think  to  take  shots  such  as  the  one 
pictures.  And  that  reporters  and  shown  on  page  47.  The  shot, 
photographers  work  together  taken  ^  by  Ken  Heinen,  the 
as  teams  on  in-depth  stories,  Washington  (D.C.)  Star  shows 
each  one  complimenting  the  ^  firefighter  at  the  top  of  an 
other  and  doing  what  the  other  extended  lOO-foot  aerial  ladder, 
one  can’t  It  was  stressed  here  that  close 

It  was  also  suggested  here  topping  can  make  for  more 
that  pictures  be  played  big  when  even  save 

their  impact  calls  for  playing  mediocre  pictures  on  occasion 
them  big  and  that  fewer  pic-  ,  editor  summed  up  the 

tures  be  used  on  a  photo  page. 

Also,  that  staff  photographers  ^PF  thj^s  way:  “You  give  up 
be  encouraged  to  shoot  things  ffood  photo.iournalism  if  you 
they  see  that  have  not  been  as- 
signed  to  them  (Enterprise). 

The  general  consensus  was  w  .  *  „ 

that  photographers  should  not  Joiiis  Jersey  Papers 

be  left  to  select  their  own  pic-  Charles  Nagler  has  joined  the 
tures  on  in-depth  stories  but  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record  and 
work  on  selection  in  consort  Paterson  Morning  Call  as 
with  the  photo  editor.  manager  of  both  papers. 

Special  Effects  Nagler  was  formerly  general 

manager  of  the  Winters  Truck 
The  last  big  topic  discussed  Leasing  Corp.  of  Brooklyn.  In 

was  on  sizing,  cropping  and  his  new  position  he  will  be  re¬ 

special  effects.  Some  of  the  sponsible  for  the  operation  and 
slides  shown  gave  examples  of  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  142 
tight  cropping  of  faces,  fram-  vehicles. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  21,  1967 


He’s  become  more  versatile,  that's  all.  Like  Robert  Steinau, 
prize-winning  photo  weteran  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  th«  fortunate  fellow  you  see  above. 

Today  he’s  shooting  fashion;  tomorrow,  aerial,  sports,  ^ 
features,  spot  news  and  what  not.  i.*" 

The  lensman  dodging  a  300-pound  tackle  on  the  |i 
sidelines  one  day,  may  be  making  a  delicate  adjust¬ 
ment  on  hemlines  the  next.  A  press  photographer  has 
to  be  mighty  versatile  these  days,  and  so  does  his 
camera  equipment. 


'•4 


You  may  have  noticed  the  Mamiya  2V4-square  twin-lens  reflex 
which  you  will  notice  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  pic.  With 
seven  interchangeable  lenses,  Mamiya  is  easily  the  most 
versatile  “big  format’’  camera  the  press  photographer 
can  use  — whether  Standard  C22  or  Automatic  C33. 

If  your  job  requires  you  to  be  two  or  three  kinds  of 
photographer  at  once,  see  your  dealer  about  a  Mamiya 
twin-lens  reflex.  Or  write  for  details.  Mamiya  division 
of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.;  Garden 
City,  New  York  11533 
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Editors  Rap  DeGaiiUe 
In  Southern  France 

By  Fran^oi§  Pasqualini 


Marseilles 

For  diffei-ent  reasons,  but 
with  remarkable  unanimity, 
newspapers  in  southern  France 
have  been  waging  a  steady  battle 
against  the  De  Gaulle  regime 
over  since  it  took  over. 

Of  the  three  major  regional 
dailies  operating  from  Marseilles 
and  circulating  widely  in  the 
area,  the  right-wing  Le  Meri¬ 
dional  (The  Southerner)  has 
been  the  most  consistently  vir¬ 
ulent  attacker  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  economic  and  foreign 
policies. 

A  strong  opponent  of  De 
Gaulle’s  decision  to  pull  out  of 
Algeria,  which  resulted  in  con¬ 
siderable  economic  loss  for  the 
Port  of  Seven  Seas’  steamship 
freight  and  passenger  traffic 
business,  Le  Meridional  has  been 
emphasizing  the  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  of  that  move  through 
both  editorial  comment  and  news 
stories  illustrating  the  situation. 

The  paper  favors  cooperation 
with  the  United  States,  and  has 
been  particularly  ironic  in  its 


editorials  on  the  financial  waste 
involved  in  building  up  an  inde¬ 
pendent  military  might  based  on 
atomic  power.  This  is  known  as 
“Force  de  Frappe”  here,  and  one 
of  Le  Meridional’s  editorials  on 
the  subject,  published  when  the 
first  French  atomic  submarine 
was  launched,  carried  the  witty 
pun-title  “La  Farce  de  Frappe,” 
in  which  a  mere  vowel  change 
turned  the  equivalent  of  “Strik¬ 
ing  Power”  into  that  of  “Strik¬ 
ing  Joke.” 

Play  on  '^’ords 

Incidentally,  the  left-wing  La 
Marseillaise,  official  organ  of  the 
Communist  party  in  the  area, 
also  against  De  Gaulle’s  “strik¬ 
ing  power”  policy  but  for  differ¬ 
ent,  obvious-to-Americans  rea¬ 
sons,  ran  a  similarly  caustic 
play-on-words  title  on  that  occa¬ 
sion:  “400  Milliards  ('AF>  a  la 
Mer”  (400  Billion  Old  Francs  in 
the  Sea),  the  expression  “in  the 
sea”  being  synonymous  with 
“thrown  away”  in  colloquial 
French. 


Back  to  Le  Meridional’s  co- 
operation-with-the-United-States 
stand,  as  opposed  to  De  Gaulle’s 
foreign  policy,  the  paper  fully 
supported  presidential  candidate 
Tixier  Vignancour,  an  outspoken 
proponent  of  such  cooperation, 
throughout  his  ill-fated  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  top  French  politi¬ 
cal  post. 

Another  defeated  presidential 
candidate,  Gaston  Defferre, 
Mayor  of  Marseilles,  who  re¬ 
cently  made  sensational  news 
through  his  old-fashioned  duel 
against  a  notorious  member  of 
the  De  Gaulle  political  team,  has 
been  fighting  the  regime  steadily 
with  his  own  daily,  Le  Provencal, 
whose  editorials  often  carry  his 
signature,  and  whose  stories 
strongly  reflect  the  discontent  of 
many  sections  of  the  French 
public  at  the  government’s  eco¬ 
nomic  policies. 

This  paper,  however,  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  both  the 
Common  Market  and  political 
integration  of  Europe,  and  while 
this  attitude  runs  somewhat  con¬ 
trary  to  the  narrow  nationalism 
that  has  often  dumped  buckets 
of  French  sand  into  EEC  gears, 
it  also  hampers  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States, 
since  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
Mart  is  to  create  a  powerful 
economic  bloc  able  to  compete 
against  Uncle  Sam’s  supremacy. 

Dislike  U.S.  Interest 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of 
the  editorials  published  in  Le 
Provencal  have  reflected  an  ob¬ 
vious  concern  about  growing 
American  investments  into 
European  business. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Com¬ 
munists  daily  La  Marseillaise, 
which  of  course  fully  agrees 
with  Le  Provencal  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  fight  further  infiltration 
of  U.S.  capital  into  Europe,  is 
far  from  hot  on  the  Common 
Market  and  a  “United  Europe,” 
both  of  which  taste  too  Western 
for  its  political  palate.  In  fact, 
much  of  La  Marseillaise’s  criti¬ 
cism  of  French  governmental 
policies  tends  to  point  up  the 
nefarious  consequences  of  the 
economic  steps  taken  toward 
consolidation  of  small  firms  into 
bigger  ones,  and  of  the  latter 
into  “European-sized”  organiza¬ 
tions. 

However,  in  spite  of  these 
subtle  disagreements  on  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  issues,  the 
three  southern  French  dailies 
see  eye  to  eye  on  the  necessity  to 
fight  the  present  government  out 
of  office,  and  their  unanimous 
attitude  on  this  point  is  reflected 
in  the  strong  predominance  of 
anti-Gaullist  ballots  in  the 
papers’  influence  area,  where 
De  Gaulle’s  visits  are  just  about 
as  frequent  as  hair  on  eggs,  to 
use  a  French  simile. 


Huntington  Papers 
Make  Four  Changes 

The  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
the  Herald-Dispatch,  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Advertiser  and  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Herald-Advertiser,  has 
announced  four  promotions  in 
business  and  advertising. 

James  Hoffman  has  l)een 
named  business  manager  and 
William  R.  Jones,  formerly 
national  advertising  manager, 
succeeds  him  as  advertising 
manager. 

Thomas  E.  Dandelet,  pre¬ 
viously  an  advertising  salesman, 
moves  up  to  Jones’  former  posi¬ 
tion.  John  H.  Massie,  formerly 
auditor  of  the  firm,  has  been 
named  controller. 

The  promotions  followed  a 
meeting  (Oct.  3)  of  the  Iward 
of  directors.  Earlier  the  com¬ 
pany  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  John  A.  Grimaldi  as 
circulation  director  and  the 
promotion  of  Haven  E.  Fetty  to 
assistant  circulation  director. 

Grimaldi,  formerly  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  joined  the 
firm  in  1965.  He  succeeds  Ted  H. 
Gano  as  circulation  manager. 
Gano  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
newspapers. 

• 

New  Printers’  Pact 
Awaits  Acceptance 

Washington 

The  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  and  Washington’s 
three  daily  newspapers  have 
reached  a  tentative  agreement 
on  a  contract  which  is  under¬ 
stood  to  involve  higher  pay 
scales  and  certain  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Details  will  not  be  disclosed, 
however,  pending  ratification  by 
the  members  of  Columbia  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  101,  a  proc¬ 
ess  that  may  require  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Under  the  old  contract,  which 
expired  seven  hours  before  the 
new  agreement  was  reached, 
base  pay  for  day  work  on  a  35- 
hour  week  basis  is  $158. 

• 

2  Scholarships  Given 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

The  Waukegan  Neu's-Sun  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
two  recipients  of  journalism  col¬ 
lege  scholarships  sharing  a 
$1,000  a  year  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  coupled  with  a 
program  of  in-service  training 
through  summer  and  Christmas 
vacation  employment.  The  schol¬ 
arships  are  handled  through  the 
Just  Foundation,  set  up  in 
memory  of  the  late  Frank  H. 
Just,  founder  of  the  News-Sun. 
James  Ruotsi  and  Charles  Selle 
are  the  first  of  the  News-Sun 
winners  and  l)oth  are  enrolled  at 
Northern  Illinois  University. 


Last  call! 

Stars  &  Stripes 
25th  Anniversary 
Reunion  Dinner 

Big  evening  of  reminiscence  and 
fun — for  S  &S  veterans  of  ETO 
and  African-Mediterranean  editions 

Friday,  Nov.  3 

from  6:}o  on,  Americana  Hotel, 

52d  St.-Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  Citv 

Reservations  (with  S20  checks  to 

Stars  &  Stripes  Committee)  to  Robert  Moora, 

Comanche  Trail,  Medford  Lakes,  N.J.  08055 
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Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  liS) 


school.  So  why  should  newspa¬ 
pers  pay  them  high  salaries  to 
train  them? 

The  young  man  replied : 
“That’s  the  very  attitude  w'hich 
keeps  us  from  going  into  news¬ 
paper  work.  I’m  in  the  p.r.  de¬ 
partment  at  Carleton  because 
I  can’t  afford  to  be  a  newspaper¬ 
man.” 

ICWNE  had  dinner  that 
evening  on  the  Carleton  campus 
then  heard  a  talk  by  Dr.  G.  C. 
Merrill,  a  professor  of  geog¬ 
raphy  at  Carleton,  on  the 
Canadian  North:  its  Eskimos, 
Indians  and  industry. 

The  12-hour  day  ended  around 
9  p.m.  The  ICWNE’s  Canada 
Centennial  Conference  was  just 
getting  started. 

(Continued  next  week.) 

• 

Murray  Hits 

Headline 

Gibberish 

The  president  of  Reno  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  took  an  editorial 
workshop  to  the  University  of 
Nevada  campus  as  a  feature  of 
Newspaper  Week,  and  told  two 
classes  of  J-School  beginners 
that  the  newspaper  profession 
would  greet  them  eagerly  if  they 
would  develop  the  talents  of 
copyreaders  and  editors. 

Charles  G.  Murray,  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  more  than  40 
years,  decried  what  he  called  the 
tendency  of  today’s  daily  news¬ 
paper  editorial  professionals  to 
produce  newspapers  by  the 
Three  “C”  rule— CONVENI¬ 
ENCE  and  COMFORT  of  the 
newspaperman  and  lack  of 
CONSIDERATION  for  the 
reader. 

Under  the  Three  “C”  formula, 
Murray  said,  newspapermen  are 
imposing  on  the  reading  public  a 
welter  of  gibberish  in  what  he 
called  “initialitis”  in  headline 
writing,  outlandish  wrong  spell¬ 
ings  in  news  stories,  and  gram¬ 
matical  errors  that  wouldn’t  get 
by  in  a  fifth  grade  English  cla.ss. 

Murray’s  presentation  con¬ 
tinued  the  format  of  a  workshop 
he  has  l)een  conducting  in  the 
ten  Speidel  Newspapers  across 
the  country. 

Blaming  the  wire  services  as 
well  as  the  newspapers  for  the 
proliferation  of  “initialitis,” 
Murray  cited  the  use  of  even 
such  devices  as  “ADW”  in  the 
body  of  a  story  to  convey  to  the 
reader  that  the  intended  words 
were  “assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon.” 

editor  PUBLISHER 


Murray  exhibited  to  the  class 
more  than  a  hundred  headline 
initials  including  CIC,  UCT, 
EUB,  NARCE  and  SPEBSQSA 
as  examples  of  “headline  gibber¬ 
ish.” 

“Writing  headlines  in  in¬ 
itials,”  Murray  said,  “has  be¬ 
come  the  easy  way  out  of  a  chal¬ 
lenging  job.  The  headline  writer 
writes  for  his  own  convenience 
and  comfort,  without  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  reader.” 

• 

Jury  Acquits 
Reporter  in 
Access  Case 

Waterbvry,  Conn. 

Police  accident  reports  should 
l)e  made  available  to  the  press 
immediately  “so  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  therein  will  be 
available  for  immediate  publica¬ 
tion,”  according  to  a  Connecti¬ 
cut  judge. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  John  N. 
Reynolds  referred  to  the  new 
right-to-know  laws  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  his  charge  to  the  jury 
hearing  a  case  in  Stamford  on 
a  breach  of  peace  charge  against 
Reporter  Rol)ert  O’Connor,  20, 
of  the  Waterhury  Repuhliran. 

The  trial  was  held  Oct.  10, 
about  16  months  after  the  ac¬ 
cused  was  arrested  on  a  com¬ 
plaint  by  Sgt.  Valmore  Caron, 
officer-in-charge  of  the  accident 
scjuad,  who  claimed  that  the  re¬ 
porter  had  used  abusive  lan¬ 
guage  after  he  told  O’Connor 
that  there  was  no  information  to 
any  accidents.  The  officer  also 
said  that  the  reporter  put  his 
hand  on  his  right  shoulder  while 
in  Police  Headquarters. 

There  was  a  mistrial  when  the 
case  was  tried  in  Waterbury, 
then  a  change  of  venue  took  it 
to  New  Haven,  and  later  to 
Stamford. 

O’Connor  was  found  not  guilty 
after  the  12-member  jury  de- 
lilierated  for  15  minutes. 

When  arrested,  O’Connor  was 
an  18-year-old  trainee  from 
Northeastern  University  where 
he  was  majoring  in  Engli.sh. 

• 

Daily  in  Montana 
Buys  Offset  Press 

Livingston,  Mont. 

The  Livingnton  Enterprise 
has  announced  plans  for  an  off¬ 
set  newspaper  plant  to  be  located 
at  230  S.  Main  St.  J.  E.  LeRos- 
signol,  business  manager,  said 
the  move  to  the  new  building  is 
planned  during  December. 

The  larger  structure  will 
house  a  three-unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press,  a  cold  type  com¬ 
posing  room  with  camera  and 
plate-making  equipment. 
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"Tie  Washington 
iveningStar; 
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remelt  system. 


Do  they  know  something  you  should 
know?  Write  for  brochure  K-30  and 
find  out.  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Dept.  17 , 

Glen  Burnie,  Maryland  21061. 
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Coordinated  Team  Works  On  Fashions  Giiimor  Raised 

Ity  (lamphell  Batson  To  Professorship 


Ity  (lamphell  Batson 

Seattle,  Wash. 

A  women’s  fashion  section 
that  is  different  has  now  covered 
much  of  the  year  and  enters  the 
winter  holiday  seasons  merrily 
as  a  hit  production,  reports  the 
Seattle  Times. 

The  results  stem  from  know¬ 
ing  exactly  what  every  other 
member  of  the  team  is  doing, 
explained  Marilyn  Kirkby,  head 
of  the  Dorothy  Manners  Depart¬ 
ment;  Dan  P.  Cheney,  assistant 
manager,  and  Ernie  Nilsen,  head 
of  advertising  service. 

Coordination  is  complete,  and 
ranges  to  top  management’s 
blessing  and  to  specialists  in 
editorial,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
duction  who  combine  efforts  in  a 
section  that  appears  every  other 
Thursday. 

The  fashion  package  was 
authorized  by  Russel  W.  Young, 
adv'ertising  director,  receiv’es 
editorial  supei^'ision  from  Henry 
MacLeod,  managing  editor,  and 
is  critiqued  regularly. 

Ads  Controlled 

The  section  has  its  own  rules 
for  advertising  type  display  and 
has  rejected  both  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  copy.  It  makes  its  own 
makeup  rules.  Each  section  re¬ 
quires  10  to  12  team  planning 
meetings. 

Joining  reg;ularly  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  is  Gerry  Abbott,  a  free 
lance  artist  who  draws  the  title 
page  drawings.  She  also  does  the 
color  art  which  appears  in  the 
Sunday  Times  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  results  are  a  product  de¬ 
scribed  as  good  for  readers,  for 
advertisers  and  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Reception  is  fine,  copy  censor¬ 
ship  is  firm,  and  the  product  is 
a  source  of  pride  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  E&P  also  was  advised. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  section  prod¬ 
uct  is  shared  by  all  of  its  par¬ 
ticipants. 

Plus  Results 

Plus  advertising  has  resulted. 
This  is  extra  space  and  not  just 
transferred  copy.  The  section 
gives  small  advertisers  full  op¬ 
portunity  to  display  copy,  and 
that  stimulates  the  new  linage, 
explained  James  T.  Dillon,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager. 

Sales  staff  specialists  are  as¬ 
signed  to  the  section  and  the 
Times  works  closely  with  the 
advertiser  in  developing  each 
themed  section,  controlling  the 
ad  art  and  copy. 

Editorially  the  section  stresses 
top  art,  local  photography  and 
fashion  stories  handled  with  the 
same  preciseness  as  that  em¬ 


Design  coordination  is  as  important  in  creating  a  women's  fashion 
section  at  the  Seattle  Times  as  it  is  in  the  centers  where  fashions 
are  born.  Dan  P.  Cheney,  Gerry  Abbott,  Ernie  Nilsen  and  Dorothy 
Neighbors  (Marilyn  Kirkby)  confer  on  the  theme  for  one  of  the 
twice-a-month  sections,  produced  by  the  Dorothy  Neighbors 
Department. 


ployed  by  a  skilled  advertising 
agency,  the  team  explained. 
There  is  strict  conformation  to 
basic  newspaper  rules. 

The  theme  of  the  individual 
section  may  be  the  short-jacket 
suit,  the  coat-dress,  pantdress, 
formals  or  sweaters.  Each  runs 
eight  to  12  or  more  full  size 
pages.  The  format  calls  for  a 
black  and  white  cover.  This 
theme  art  appears  over  the  top 
half  with  four  vertical  ads  of 
even  size  below. 

Planning  Stressed 

Each  section  requires  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  planning. 


Prime  Minister’s  Son 
Helped  by  ‘Mr.  Fixit’ 

Philadelphia 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s 
“Mr.  Fixit”  column  gave  an  as¬ 
sist  to  British-American  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ment  quandarj’. 

The  details  were  page  one 
news  in  the  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press,  Sept.  27. 

Robin  Wilson,  son  of  British 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson, 
who  has  been  w’orking  as  a  part- 
time  mathematics  teacher  in 
America,  was  over-charged  75 
pounds  on  income  tax  paid  to 
the  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice.  He  claimed  exemption  on 
the  proper  forms,  excusing 
British  subjects  in  this  countrj' 
for  short  periods,  from  income 
tax  payments.  Form  letter  re¬ 
plies  and  months  of  waiting 
brought  no  cash  from  IRS  so 
Robin  turned  to  “Mr.  Fixit.” 
“Mr.  Fixit”  called  the  IRS 


The  sei  ies  began  last  Feb.  8. 

Mrs.  Kirkby,  fashion  writer 
for  the  sections,  heads  the 
Dorothy  Neighbors  department. 
The  name  for  this  activity, 
which  includes  food  and  home¬ 
making  activities  as  well  as 
fashions,  liegan  in  the  Times  in 
1928. 

There  are  five  people  on  the 
Dorothy  Neighbors  writing  staff 
and  an  additional  five  on  the 
answering  staff.  All  of  the  latter 
are  graduate  home  economists. 
They  answer  some  15(),()()()  ques¬ 
tions  directed  at  the  Times  an¬ 
nually.  The  Times’  society  staff 
is  a  separate  department. 


and  explained  how  Robin  Wil¬ 
son,  whom  he  had  investigated 
and  found  to  be  of  “reliable 
background,”  was  obviously  due 
a  refund.  A  week  after  “Mr. 
Fixit’s”  prompting,  Robin  Wil¬ 
son  received  a  check  for  $210 — 
refund  on  $250  paid  minus 
$39.54  refunded  earlier. 

• 

Sunday  Supps  Gel 
Follow-Up  Schedule 

Purex  Corporation  is  selling 
Bo  Peep  Spray  ’n’  Wipe  Cleaner, 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia,  using  32  news¬ 
papers,  spot  tv  and  Sunday 
supplements  for  the  introduc¬ 
tory  campaign. 

A  continuing  follow-up  cam¬ 
paign  will  run  throughout  the 
year  via  insertions  in  Sunday 
supplements  of  newspapers  in 
Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Dayton, 
Indianapolis  and  Louisville. 

Carson/Roberts,  Los  Angeles 
is  the  agency. 


Minneapolis 

Several  faculty  additions  and 
promotions  at  the  University  of 
.Minnesota  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  were 
announced  recently  by  Robert 
L.  Jones,  director. 

Donald  M.  Gillmor,  director  of 
Graduate  Studies,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  professor. 
.A  member  of  the  faculty  since 
1965,  Professor  Gillmor  received 
his  B..A.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Manitoba  in  1949,  his 
^l..A.  in  journalism  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1950, 
and  his  Ph.D,  in  journalism 
from  the  University  in  1961.  He 
is  a  specialist  in  the  legal  aspects 
of  journalism  and  is  the  author 
of  “Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial," 
published  last  year. 

Jack  N.  Peterman,  a  faculty 
member  for  one  year,  has  been 
promoted  to  associate  professor. 
He  has  more  than  25  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising  research, 
marketing,  applied  psychology, 
business  and  industry'.  He  took 
his  B..A.  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Newark  (now  Rutgers) 
in  1938,  his  M.S.  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts  in  1940, 
and  his  Ph.D.  in  Psychology  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1951. 

Walter  H.  Brovald  has  been 
appointed  a  full-time  instructor. 
He  is  also  serving  as  business 
advisor  to  Student  Publications. 
Brovald,  who  in  September  sold 
the  Cadott  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
which  he  had  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  since  1954,  has  been  a 
staff  member  since  last  fall.  He 
received  his  B.S.  in  English  from 
Wisconsin  in  1949,  and  is  work¬ 
ing  toward  his  Master’s  Degree. 

Brovald  took  a  five-week  tour 
of  Minnesota  newspapers  this 
summer  and  contacted  109  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers. 

He  reported  that  the  over¬ 
riding  problem  in  the  field  is 
that  of  maintaining  economic 
viability.  “Many  editors  ex¬ 
pressed  a  sense  of  frustration 
because  their  desire  to  be  better 
newspapermen  and  editorialists 
has  had  to  be  subordinated  to 
the  need  to  be  businessmen  and 
printers,”  Brovald  said. 

.Arthur  Levin,  who  filled  an 
appointment  last  year  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  assistant  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Minnesota  High 
School  Press  Association,  has 
been  promoted  to  teaching  asso¬ 
ciate.  He  received  his  B.S.  from 
Bradley  University  in  1953,  and 
his  M..A.  from  the  same  institu¬ 
tion  in  19.56. 

Seven  new  teaching  assistants, 
appointed  from  among  advanced 
degree  candidates  in  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School,  have  begun  work. 
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System’s  research  and  develop-  The  refinement  of  data  tech- 
ment  arm,  the  transistorized  niques  has  permitted  the  Wash- 
cable  system  will  be  able  to  ington  Post  and  its  partners  to 
transmit  720  simultaneous  con-  increase  the  volume  of  news  text 
versations.  This  compares  with  received  and  transmitted  to  well 
a  maximum  capacity  of  142  over  15  million  words  a  year 
simultaneous  conversations  in  across  the  geographic  triangle 
existing  cable  systems.  Washington,  London  and  Paris. 

The  $33  million  cable  project  Further  refinements  will  even- 
will  be  a  joint  undertaking  of  tually  provide  the  benefit  of  even 
AT&T,  the  International  Tele-  more  rapid,  efficient  and  less 
phone  and  Telegraph  Corpora-  costly  news  transmissions, 
tion.  Western  Union  Inter-  With  Datel,  which  can  be  used 
national  Inc.,  and  RCA  Com-  to  send  computer  data  or  man- 
munications  Inc.  It  will  provide  agement  information  as  well  as 
improved  seiwice  between  the  news,  the  message  is  prepared 
U.S.  mainland  and  Puerto  Rico  on  a  perforated  tape  and  fed  into 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  well  a  high-speed  reader.  The  data  is 
as  to  areas  served  via  these  stored  in  the  memory  of  the 
points,  such  as  the  Dominican  paper  tape  terminal  (GH  205) 

Republic,  Haiti  and  Venezuela,  and  sent  in  blocks  to  the  re- 

AT&T  also  plans  next  summer  ceiving  end,  where  it  is  analyzed 
to  lay  a  144-circuit  cable  be-  for  accuracy.  A  high-speed  per- 
tween  the  Dominican  Republic  forator  provides  the  output  only 
and  St.  Thomas.  This  cable,  rep-  when  the  information  has  been 
resenting  a  $5.8  million  invest-  verified. 

ment,  will  be  owned  jointly  by  Any  temporary  line  failures 
AT&T  and  Compania  Domini-  cause  the  data  to  be  re-sent  from  Inquiries  are  showing  story- 
cano  de  Telefonos.  It  will  link  the  core  memory  at  the  point  of  making  potentials  after  the 
up  with  the  720-circuit  transis-  origin.  The  electronic  error-de-  manner  of  the  Action  Line.  A 
torized  cable.  Both  cables  will  be  tection  and  -correction  circuitry  move  to  combine  school  districts 
connected  to  a  microwave  radio  makes  transmission  errors  a  developed  after  an  Open  Line 
relay  system  between  St.  virtual  impossibility.  question  about  the  salaries  of 

Thomas  and  San  Juan.  Today,  Datel  service  is  avail-  school  superintendents  resulted 

Hough  said  that,  in  addition,  able  between  the  United  States  in  a  study  showing  the  county’s 
AT&T  plans  to  lease  100  satel-  and  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  50  elementary  superintendents 
lite  channels  initially  for  eastern  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  receive  $445,278  in  salaries 
Caribbean  communications  when  Switzerland,  as  well  as  to  the  annually. 

a  satellite  earth  station  becomes  United  Kingdom,  Puerto  Rico  Open  Line  uses  special  phone 
operative  in  the  area.  and  Honolulu.  and  postoffice  box  numbers. 

AT&T  and  the  Venezuela  Tele- 
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BOLITHO  KREHBIEL 

The  appointment  of 

Robert  N.  Bolitho 

as  associate  of 

Marion  R*  Krehbiel 

in  the  firm  of 

Bailey- Krehbiel  Newspaper  Services^  Inc. 

APPRAISERS  •  BROKERS  •  CONSULTANTS 

Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  502  N.  2nd  Ave.,  Norfon, 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  1 1 1 1  West  St.,  Emporia, 


SYNDICATES 


Arts  Field  Covered 
By  Emily  Genauer 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Emily  Genauer,  art  critic  and 
editor,  will  write  a  new  twice-a- 
week  column  for  Newsday,  Long 
Island  newspaper,  and  for  other 
newspapers  through  the  paper’s 
syndicate,  Newsday  Specials, 
beginning  today. 

“We  are  delighted  to  bring 
Miss  Genauer’s  unusual  talents 
to  Newsday’s  readers,”  said 
Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  president 
and  editor-in-chief.  “Her  column 
will  comment  on  current  cultural 
events  in  New  York  City  and 
ether  centers. 

Wide  Field 

“She  will  review  and  examine 
current  activities  in  the  various 
arts,  including  the  theater,  films, 
music,  the  dance,  painting  and 
sculpture.  For  this  Miss  Genauer 
is  superbly  equipped  by  her 
broad  background  as  a  prize¬ 
winning  art  critic,  editor,  con¬ 
sultant,  teacher,  lecturer  and 
broadcaster.” 

For  17  years  Miss  Genauer 
was  chief  art  critic  and  art 
editor  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  its  successor,  the 
World  Journal  Tribune,  which 
closed  last  May.  A  native  New 
Yorker,  Miss  Genauer  is  a 
graduate  of  Hunter  College  and 
the  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism.  She 
joined  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  as  art  critic  and  editor 
in  1932  and  moved  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  1949.  She  is  presently 
art  critic  for  WNDT-Channel 
13’s  nightly  television  program, 
“Newsfront,”  and  consulting 
editor  for  “Dance  Scope.”  She 
has  made  frequent  telecasts  on 
the  arts  for  the  CBS,  NBC  and 
ABC  networks. 

Award  Winner 

Five  times  Miss  Genauer  has 
won  the  annual  award  of  the 
New  York  Newspaperwomen’s 
Club  for  the  year’s  outstanding 
column  or  criticism.  Her  other 
honors  include  the  1960  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  award  of  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  the  1954 
Cristopher  Award  and  the 
Venice  Bienale  Prize  in  1951 
for  “best  analysis  of  exhibition 
published  in  world  press.” 

Miss  Genauer  has  taught  and 
lectured  on  the  arts  and  on 
criticism  at  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Art,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  Chicago  Art 


Emily  Genauer 

Institute,  Columbia  University, 
Universities  of  California  and 
Michigan,  Smith,  Amherst  and 
Mt.  Holyoke  Colleges,  and  at 
other  museums,  colleges  and 
before  civic  organizations 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Author  of  Books 

Miss  Genauer  is  a  member  of 
President  Johnson’s  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities,  a 
member  of  the  executive  boards 
of  the  Connecticut  College 
School  of  Dance  and  the  Martha 
Graham  School  of  Dance,  and 
a  former  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

Miss  Genauer  is  the  author  of 
five  books  “Best  of  Art” 
(Doubleday,  1949),  “Chagall” 
(Harry  Abrams,  1956),  “Tou¬ 
louse-Lautrec”  (Metropolitan 
Museum,  1950),  “Sculpture” 
(World,  1935)  and  “Modern  In¬ 
teriors”  (World,  1940). 

Her  magazine  articles  include 
monthly  pieces  for  Theater  Arts 
and  on  art  and  architecture  for 
House  and  Garden  through  the 
1950s  and  many  articles  on  all 
phases  of  the  arts  for  Harper’s, 
Show,  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
Parnassus,  Cosmopolitan, 
Woman’s  Day,  House  Beautiful 
and  other  periodicals. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllilllllllllinillll  In  team  competition  in  Dallas 
•  a  (his  team  was  composed  of  his 

ICOtG  son  and  co-columnist  Jim, 

*flCG8  Oswald’s  wife  Mary  Zita,  and 

Jim’s  wife  Judy)  the  inter- 
jr  j;: ; , ; ;  r;  ,,,  j ;  1 1 1,:  | j  nationally  known  Newspaper 

^  .  ,  ..  Enterprise  Association  bridge 

"r  columnist  played  himself  right 

the  “These  Days’  column  for  t^e  charts  of  the  American 
King  Features  S>mdicate,  last  Contract  Bridge  League,  whose 
week  was  beating  the  bush  in  mechanized  equipment  for  keep- 
Africa  for  column  material.  It  ing  track  of  accumulated  Master 
was  very  hot  so  as  he  motored 
through  the  countryside  of  re- 

mote  Kikuyu,  at  the  foot  of  ^he  fantastic  total  had  been 
Mount  Kenya,  he  directed  the 
driver  to  stop  off  for  a  cool 

f  j  bridge.  Points  were  not 

The  stop  turned  out  to  be  Wil-  tabulated  during  the  first  10 
ham  Holden’s  club.  John  sipped  yga^s  of  play,  and  for  six  years 
his  drink  and  then  walked  during  World  War  II  and  Korea 
out  into  the  patio  and  watched  ja^oby  was  in  the  Navy  and  not 
a  couple  of  men  playing  up  to-  playing  tournament  bridge, 
ward  him  on  the  ninth  hole  of  After  his  exciting  achieve- 
the  golf  course.  ment,  Jacoby  announced  his 

As  the  twosome  approached,  semi-retirement  from  Master 
one  of  them  called,  “Hi,  John,  Point  competition  and  said  he 
what’s  new?”  It  was  Bob  Con-  will  devote  more  time  in  the 
sidine,  another  King  Features  future  to  writing  and  studying 
columnist,  who  only  the  week  be-  fjig  game.  He  will  compete  only 
fore  had  been  beating  the  bush  national  tournaments  and 
in  Vietnam  for  his  column  while  major  bridge  events 
Chamberlain  was  pecking  away  jjm  Jacoby,  who’  co-authors 
coal-burner  nEA’s  “Win  At  Bridge”  column 
at  KFS  in  New  York.  carried  daily  by  more  than  400 

metropolitan  newspapers  across 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  Cali-  the  country,  will  continue  as 
fomia  liked  two  cartoons  of  him-  before  in  competition,  lecturing, 
self  in  Ric  Hugo’s  cartoon  writing  and  teaching  bridge.  He 
“Soliloquy”  and  requested  origi-  accumulated  more  than  6,100 
nals  form  Publishers-Hall  Syndi-  Master  Points, 
cate.  The  GOP  leader  was  sur-  Murray  Kempton,  New  York 

prised  to  learn  that  Hugo  also  syndicated  columnist, 

lives  in  Sacramento.  The  car-  y  Random  House  to 

toonist  personally  made  the  ^  book  within  the  next 

presentation  to  the  governor.  tbe  book  will 

look  at  the  United  States  today, 
Helen  Delich  Bentley,  mari-  based  on  a  trip  Kempton  will 
time  editor  of  the  Baltimore  take  across  the  country. 

(Md.)  Sun  and  writer  of  • 

the  “Around  'The  Waterfront”  y  ,  ^  Vietnam 

column  distributed  to  news 

papers  of  important  port  cities  Depicted  In  Series 
by  the  Frank  Jay  Markey  Syndi¬ 
cate,  received  the  American  Mer-  Newspapers  will  have  for 
chant  Marine  Writers  Award  release  the  week  of  Nov.  5-11 
from  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  1"  advance  of  its  publication  in 
United  States  in  Honolulu  Oct.  book  form  “Night  of  Blood — 
13.  Because  of  Mrs.  Bentley’s  Ni&bt  of  Valor,”  an  epic  of 
outstanding  work  in  the  last  courage  in  the  Vietnam  War. 
year,  the  Propeller  Club  decided  The  hero  of  the  story  is  Capt. 
not  to  issue  citations  for  the  Charles  0.  Williams,  U.S.  Army 
various  categories  of  editorial.  Special  Forces,  holder  of  the 
news  reporting  and  feature  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
stories  as  it  has  done  for  years.  The  release  is  planned  for  the 
The  club  decided  instead  to  give  week  of  Veterans  Day.  There  are 
one  award  for  excellence,  en-  seven  installments  of  approxi- 
hancing  its  value.  mately  1,500  words  each.  Each 

installment  is  illustrated  with 
on-the-spot  photos  or  dramatic 
acoby,  long  recog-  action  drawings, 
erica’s  No.  1  bridge  The  writer  of  the  epic  saga  of 
nd  the  holder  for  raw  courage  is  Tom  Millstead, 
most  Master  Points  telegraph,  theatre  and  television 
ly,  accomplished  the  editor  of  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
talent  of  the  four-  Journal-Times,  and  author  of 
;  by  passing  the  fiction  and  non-fiction.  The  il- 
•r-Point  mark.  He  is  lustra  tor  is  Joe  Kubert,  an  artist 
son  ever  to  achieve  of  the  successful  comic  strip 
“Tales  of  the  Green  Beret.” 
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Oswald  Jacoby,  long  recog¬ 
nized  as  America’s  No.  1  bridge 
champion  and  the  holder  for 
years  of  the  most  Master  Points 
in  bridge  play,  accomplished  the 
bridge  equivalent  of  the  four- 
minute  mile  by  passing  the 
10,000-Master-Point  mark.  He  is 
the  first  person  ever  to  achieve 
this  feat. 


SYNOICATES 


Bill  Shelly  Draws 
‘Footsies’  Cartoon 


Footprints  alone  tell  the 
amusing  stories  depicted  in  a 
new  newspaper  cartoon  panel 
developed  by  a  famous  maga¬ 
zine  artist. 

The  cartoon;  “Footsies.” 

The  cartoonist:  Bill  Shelly. 

The  format:  Two-column  panel 
six  times  a  week. 

The  release:  Nov.  27. 

The  distributor:  Wade  Allen 
Syndications,  P.  O.  Box  5481, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63160. 

“Footsies”  was  conceived  by 
Bill  Shelly  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts  to  eliminate  all  non- 
essentials  from  cartoons.  He 
chose  to  use  as  his  characters 
footprints  and  in  1961  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  publish¬ 
ed  the  first  “Footsies.”  Reader 
reaction  was  immediate  and  sus- 
stained  reader  appreciation  ad¬ 
vanced  Shelly  to  the  top  echelon 
of  the  highly  competitive  maga¬ 
zine  cartoonist  field. 

3,000  Cartoons 

Now,  some  3,000  “Footsies” 
later.  Shelly  has  agreed  to  trans- 
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"Mister,  can't  you  read?" 

fer  to  the  newspaper  medium. 
He  brings  with  him  a  ready¬ 
made  audience  of  readers  who 
have  viewed  his  work  in  more 
than  300  different  publications. 

The  cartoonist,  who  lives  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  where  he 
indulges  in  his  hobby  of  fishing, 
proved  he  is  of  the  name-rank- 
serial  number  group  when  asked 
by  his  syndicate  for  biographical 
material.  He  merely  wrote: 

“Am  a  clean-living,  red-blood¬ 
ed,  unmarried  Air  Force  veteran. 
Spend  most  of  my  time  working 
or  fishing,  but  mostly  working. 
I’m  kind  to  animals  with  the 
exception  of  chicken  (fried)  and 
lobster  (broiled).  Have  never 
had  an  overdue  book  at  the 
library,  and  my  present  goals 
in  life  are  to  change  my  type¬ 
writer  ribbon  and  get  a  haircut.” 


Bill  Shelly 

He  failed  to  reveal  that  he 
had  a  book  titled  “Footsies”  pub¬ 
lished  last  year  by  Scholastic 
Book  Services.  He  formerly  was 
a  comedy  writer  for  the  Jackie 
Gleason,  Paul  Winchell-Jerry 
Mahoney  and  Roger  Price  tv 
shows.  He  has  written  material 
for  Art  Carney,  the  late  Ed 
Wynn,  Robert  Q.  Lewis  and 
others. 

Shelly  years  ago  assisted  on 
the  “Droodles”  syndicated  car¬ 
toon  and  humor  column  and 
Mad-Lib  series  of  party  books, 
“What  Not  To  Name  The  Baby” 
and  “The  Conformers”  (Jack 
Wohl). 

“The  transition  of  cartoonists 
from  the  magazine  to  the  news¬ 
paper  market  has  brought  the 
newspapers  some  of  their  best 
humor,”  remarked  Stan  Leitner, 
president  of  Wade  Allen  Syndi¬ 
cations.  “We  consider  this  new 
feature  unusual  and  beyond  com¬ 
parison.” 

• 

Bill  Vaughan  Day 

Kansas  City  Mayor  Ilus  Davis 
proclaimed  Oct.  10  as  “Bill 
Vaughan  Day”  as  a  salute  to  the 
Kansas  City  Star  associate 
editor  and,  for  more  than  20 
years,  its  editorial  page  colum¬ 
nist.  The  Star  was  host  at  a 
luncheon  for  civic  leaders  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  occasion  and  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Vaughan’s  latest 
book,  “Half  the  Battle”  (Simon 
and  Schuster).  Vaughan’s 
columns,  distributed  by  the 
Bell-McClure  Syndicate,  appear 
under  titles  of  “Senator  Soaper 
Says”  and  “Vaughan  at  Large.” 


Fred  Sparks  Reveals 
Egyptian  Story 

“Inside  Egypt — Nasser  at 
Bay,”  by  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
free-lancer  Fred  Sparks  is  the 
title  of  a  special  series  being 
distributed  by  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  for 
release  starting  Oct.  22. 

In  four  articles  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,500  words  each.  Sparks 
fills  the  gap  in  the  story  of  “The 
Six  Day  War,”  created  by 
Cairo’s  total  news  blackout, 
described  as  “a  censorship  as 
tight  as  any  since  the  blackest 
days  of  World  War  11.” 

Sparks,  whom  Newsweek 
called  “the  last  of  the  go-getting, 
Johnny-on-the-spot  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents,”  is  a  noted  author¬ 
ity  on  the  Middle  East  and  for 
a  while  last  summer  was  the 
only  American  correspondent  in 
Egypt. 

• 

Diplomats  and  Spies 
Subjects  of  Series 

“White  Tie  and  Dagger:  In¬ 
side  Embassy  Row,”  Andrew  Tal¬ 
ly’s  revealing  behind-the-silk- 
curtain  guide  book  to  the  social 
whirl  and  the  espionage  activi¬ 
ties  that  mark  the  diplomatic 
champagne  circuit,  is  the  Octo¬ 
ber  selection  of  Timely  Books, 
newspaper  serial  service  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate. 

Tully  has  covered  Washington 
for  two  decades  and  is  author 
of  the  syndicated  column,  “Na¬ 
tional  Whirligig.”  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  12  books  including  “CIA: 
The  Inside  Story,”  “The  FBI’s 
Most  Famous  Cases”  and  “The 
Time  of  the  Hawk.” 

“White  Tie  and  Dagger”  has 
been  condensed  into  12  articles 
designed  for  newspaper  use  for 
release  Oct.  15. 

• 

Christmas  Comic 

The  1967  Christmas  story 
comic  strip  distributed  by  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association 
will  be  “Bucky’s  Christmas 
Caper”  in  18  releases  beginning 
Dec.  4.  It’s  by  Wally  Wood,  a 
comic  book  artist  in  New  York. 
The  strip  is  a  space  age  chil¬ 
dren’s  story. 

• 

$15,000  Donated 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Ann  Arbor  News  has 
given  $15,000  to  the  University 
of  Michigan’s  $55  Million  Pro¬ 
gram. 

The  gift  will  be  used  to  estab¬ 
lish  “The  Ann  Arbor  News 
Scholarships”  with  William  E. 
Porter,  chairman  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Department  of  Journalism, 
in  charge  of  the  fund. 
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Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
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Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
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Chiid  Training 
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Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
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LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
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TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
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TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
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NANCY  D/S 
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ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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firms  are  recruiting  journalism 
graduates  for  internal  communi¬ 
cations  jobs,  such  as  editing 
house  organs  and  employe  re¬ 
lations.  He  advised  a  constant 
on-campus  search  for  newspa¬ 
per  personnel. 

$900,000  Refund 

Mobile  Press  Register  Inc.,  in 
which  S.  I.  Newhouse  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  majority  stock  interest 
in  the  past  year,  will  receive  a 
refund,  amounting  to  more  than 
$900,000  as  the  result  of  a  de¬ 
cision  in  a  tax  case.  William  J. 
Hearin,  Press  Register  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  a  Federal  Court  jury 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  company’s 
accumulation  of  earnings,  prior 
to  1964,  for  expansion  invest¬ 
ments. 

Hearin  advised  publishers  to 
reexamine  their  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  to  find  ways  to  reduce  the 
expenses  and  improve  coverage 
against  losses.  He  said  he  had 
reduced  the  number  of  policies 
on  mobile  operations  from  100 
to  8,  five  of  which  provide  for 
extended  coverage  in  mutual 
companies. 

One  of  these  companies,  he 
said,  conducts  a  housekeeping 
inspection  every  90  days  and 
this  goes  far  to  eliminate  haz¬ 
ards. 

The  adoption  of  an  equal  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  by  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  netvspapers  would  give 
impetus  to  the  recovery  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  that  is  under 
way,  Cyrus  Mackinnon,  general 
manager  of  the  Courier  Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  said.  In 
the  two  years  that  those  papers 
have  had  a  single  rate  for  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  ads  they  have 
“fared  reasonably  well,”  Mac¬ 
kinnon  said.  However,  he  added, 
if  major  newspapers  across  the 
country  did  likewise,  agencies 
would  be  more  inclined  to  buy 
the  medium  rather  than  individ¬ 
ual  markets. 

In  an  explanation  of  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Hayden  “Failing 
Newspaper  Bill,”  Lyell  B.  Clay 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail 
and  Gazette,  said  it  was  not  un- 
u  ual  for  any  industry  to  ask 
Congress  to  enact  laws  cover¬ 
ing  special  situations.  He  was 
critical  of  those  who  have  la¬ 
belled  it  a  self-serving  effort  by 
a  score  of  publishers  to  obtain 
exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  for  joint  business  arrange¬ 
ments. 


Two  Voices 

It  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
an  unique  problem — that  of  pre¬ 
serving  two  editorial  voices  in 
a  community  that  might  not  be 
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able  to  support  more  than  one 
newspaper  —  Clay  explained. 
This  is  in  the  public  interest, 
he  maintained,  and  the  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  sought  because 
the  Department  of  Justice  has 
indicated  it  would  investigate 
all  of  the  21  agency  operations 
if  it  succeeds  in  its  suit  to  break 
up  the  one  in  Tucson. 

Clay  said  the  next  logical  step 
for  the  government  antitrust 
lawyers  would  be  to  attack  the 
outright  newspaper  mergers 
that  have  effected  monopoly 
situations. 

Publishers  participating  in 
agency  operations  are  meeting 
in  Washington  next  week.  Clay 
reported,  to  confer  with  their 
special  counsel,  Arthur  B.  Han¬ 
son,  on  proposals  for  amend¬ 
ments  to  S.1312  that  would  meet 
objections  voiced  against  the 
bill.  One  of  these  amendments, 
he  said,  would  probably  be  a 
more  explicit  definition  of  a 
“failing  newspaper.”  The  Hay¬ 
den  Bill  would  allow  two  news¬ 
papers  to  enter  into  an  agency 
agreement  if  one  of  them  quali¬ 
fied  as  a  “failing  business.” 

Five  military  officers,  recent¬ 
ly  returned  from  Vietnam  tours 
of  duty  and  representing  all  of 
the  armed  seiwices,  gave  the 
publishers  a  briefing  on  the 
broad  scope  of  the  war.  Their 
consensus  was  that  many  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  U.S.  and 
allied  forces  go  unreported  be¬ 
cause  the  fighting  and  civil  paci¬ 
fication  efforts  are  “too  big  to 
cover  adequately”  although  ther 
are  about  550  accredited  cor¬ 
respondents  in  South  Vietnam 
from  the  free  nations. 

The  moderator.  Army  Col. 
Rodger  R.  Bankson,  pointed  out 
six  news  items  in  the  day’s 
newspapers  reporting  events  in 
Vietnam  that  involved  about 
50,000  troops  and  other  person¬ 
nel.  “What  were  the  other  450,- 
000  Americans  in  Vietnam  doing 
that  day?”  he  asked. 

In  reply  to  a  publisher’s  com¬ 
ment  that  military  officers,  in¬ 
cluding  General  Westmoreland, 
appeared  to  be  under  some  con¬ 
straint  in  their  conduct  of  the 
war.  Col.  Bankson  said  there 
was  a  similar  situation  in  World 
War  II  w'hen  Washington  kept 
the  emphasis  on  Europe  and  the 
commanders  in  the  Pacific  had 
to  bide  their  time.  The  civilian 
authorities.  Col.  Bankson  said, 
made  the  right  decision  then  and 
U.S.  victory  was  achieved, 

“You  can’t  knock  success,”  the 
colonel  concluded. 

As  for  the  current  wave  of 
comments  that  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  are  not  carrying  their 
load  in  the  war  effort,  Lt.  Col. 
Joseph  E.  Greene  said  he  has 
figures  at  the  Pentagon  that  be¬ 
lie  some  of  the  statements  about 
Vietnamese  casualties.  He  spe¬ 
cifically  characterized  a  report 


by  Walter  Cronkite  on  CBS  as 
“simply  not  true.” 

In  the  election  of  officers,  Ro¬ 
bert  M.  Hederman  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger  and  Daily  News,  moved 
up  to  the  presidency  and  Joe 
M.  Dealey,  president  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  went  up  from 
treasurer  to  vicepresident.  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  McKenzie,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chattanooga  Times 
and  Chattanooga  Post,  was 
elected  treasurer.  Walter  C. 
Johnson  Jr.  continues  as  secre¬ 
tary-manager. 

New  directors  are:  Louisiana, 
R.  E.  Gough,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  States- 
Item;  Mississippi,  E.  P.  Wilkes, 
Biloxi-Gulfport  Daily  Herald; 
North  Carolina,  Frank  A.  Dan¬ 
iels  Jr.,  Raleigh  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  and  Raleigh  Times; 
Tennessee,  Tutt  S.  Bradford, 
Maryville-Alcoa  Daily  Times; 
and  West  Virginia,  Cecil  B. 
Highland  Jr.,  Clarksburg  Ex¬ 
ponent  and  Telegram. 

• 

AIVPA  WiU 
Open  Office 
At  MIT 

Colorado  Springs 

Otto  A.  Silha,  President  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  Inc., 
announced  here  this  week  that 
someone  will  be  hired  soon  who 
will  serve  as  a  liaison  officer 
between  the  newspaper  industry 
and  the  scientists  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Within  a  short  time,  Silha  told 
the  Southern  Newspapers  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  spending  about 
$100,000  a  year  on  the  program 
of  advanced  research  known  as 
INTREX  which  is  under  way  at 
MIT.  Scientists  there  are  work¬ 
ing  toward  the  training  of  in¬ 
formation  transfer  engineers 
who  will  be  the  “brains”  of  the 
newspaper  technology  of  the 
future. 

Recently  Silha  related,  he  and 
other  newspaper  executives  un¬ 
derwent  a  lengthy  brainstorming 
session  with  14  Ph.D’s  at  MIT, 
all  of  whom  posed  questions  as 
to  the  probable  nature  of  the 
information  business  in  years  to 
come.  They  were  primarily  con¬ 
cerned,  Silha  said,  with  what  is 
being  done  for  the  jump  to  “the 
black  box  in  the  home.” 

To  provide  coordination  of  the 
research  being  done  at  the 
ANPA/RI  laboratory  at  Easton, 
Pa.  along  with  the  experimenta¬ 
tion  at  individual  newspaper 
plants,  and  the  scientists’  devel¬ 
opment  program,  ANPA  will 
maintain  an  office  at  MIT. 

Silha,  who  has  climbed  from 


copy  reader  to  vicepresident- 
business  manager  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  professed  his  personal 
faith  in  the  continuing  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  printed  newspaper 
in  1980.  The  desire  for  a  product 
such  as  the  present  one  will  still 
be  very  strong,  he  asserted.  How¬ 
ever,  he  recommended  that  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  show  more 
ingenuity  in  devising  special 
packaging  of  news  and  features. 

In  this  connection  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  huge  sale  of  a  tabloid- 
size  magazine  wrapup  of  the  big 
snow’storm  which  the  Chicago 
Tribune  put  together  as  long  as 
tw'o  weeks  after  blanket  cover¬ 
age  had  been  given  to  the  story. 
Another  feature  that  went  over 
big  in  Chicago's  American,  he 
said,  was  a  full-page  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  photos  of  old-time  movie 
stars  which  teen-agers  gobbled 
up  as  pop  art. 

• 

Quips  that  Fall 
From  Rostrum 

Colorado  Springs 

“That  reminds  me  of  the  story 
about  .  .  .” 

And  the  speaker  having  been 
properly  introduced  by  the  chair¬ 
man  reading  a  sheaf  of  fulsome 
biographical  notes,  sets  out  to 
win  the  favor  of  his  audience. 

It  could  happen  at  any  con¬ 
vention,  and  the  64th  gathering 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  the 
Broadmoor  here  this  week, 
proved  to  be  no  exception. 

Mark  Hogan,  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Colorado,  standing  in 
for  Gov.  Dan  Love  to  make  the 
welcoming  address,  began  by 
remarking  that  he  was  one  of  45 
deputy  chiefs  of  state  who 
didn’t  know  whether  they  should 
pray  for  a  safe  journey  for  the 
members  of  the  governor’s  con¬ 
ference  meeting  aboard  a  ship 
bound  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

SNPA  President  Bert  Struby 
observed  that  he  believed  there 
was  some  connection  between 
Governor  Love  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  but  he  wasn’t  sure  what 
it  was. 

A  lengthy  recitation  of  his 
long  career  in  journalism 
prompted  Palmer  Hoyt,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  to  re¬ 
call  an  introduction  he  was 
given  some  years  ago  when  he 
was  invited  to  address  a  meeting 
of  Colorado  ranchers.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  that  meeting  merely  an¬ 
nounced:  “This  here  fella  is 
Palmer  Hoyt.  He  wants  to  talk 
to  you.”  Hoyt  also  said  he  once 
asked  the  late  G.  B.  Dealey  of 
the  Dallas  News  how  many  men 
he  had  working  for  him  and 
Dealey  replied:  “About  half  of 
them.” 
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diminishing  the  membership  of 
this  ABC  division  and  deserved 
attention. 

He  stressed  that  ABMS  rep¬ 
resented  no  danger  to  ABC  or 
to  newspaper  advertising  sales. 
He  noted  that  his  company  will 
spend  $500,000  in  1967  in  ABC 
newspapers  and  none  was  spent 
because  ABMS  existed  or  did 
not  exist.  He  continued  by  say- 
}  ing  that  direct  mail  performed 
;!  an  entirely  different  job  than 
i;  newspapers  as  was  true  with 
0  television. 

Schroeter  was  interrupted  by 
j  a  quiet  remark  from  the  audi- 
J  ence.  “Yeah,  but  what  percent¬ 
age  goes  into  newspapers?” 
Schroeter  did  not  answer  the 
question  except  to  say  he 
S  thought  it  “unrelated.”  “Since 
I  we  have  different  objectives 
"  when  buying  the  two  media,”  he 
restated,  “I  cannot  believe  there 
is  any  real  threat  to  ABC  media 
because  of  ABMS.” 

Schroeter,  however,  did  con¬ 
cede  one  point  and  that  con¬ 
cerned  the  symbol  of  ABMS, 
which  he  said  was  too  much 
like  the  ABC  symbol.  But  he 
disagreed  with  the  Review  Com- 
i;  mittee  that  ABMS  will  never 
have  its  own  identity.  “One 
day,”  he  forecast,  “ABMS  bill¬ 
ings  will  be  greater  than  those 
of  ABC.”  He  said  ABMS  at  the 
present  time  shows  a  deficiency 
of  $7,000. 

William  W.  Steers,  Needham, 
Harper  and  Steers,  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  ABMS  would  help  ABC 
by  giving  it  a  “broader  image 
in  the  industry.”  He  pointed 
out  that  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies 
was  in  favor  of  having  ABMS. 

Steers  said  he  was  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  newspapers’  in¬ 
terests,  but  the  fact  that  this 
was  what  the  agency  buyer 
wanted  was  a  more  important 
consideration. 

W.  D.  Littleford,  Billboard 
Publisher  Co.,  spoke  up  for 
ABMS  by  pointing  out  it  was 
better  to  keep  ABMS  as  a  means 
of  “disciplining  the  competi¬ 
tion.”  He  added  “keep  the 
power  with  ABC.” 

;  He  told  the  newspapermen 

that  the  newer  auditing  out¬ 
fits  had  little  integrity  when  it 
came  to  counting  what  was  paid 
or  unpaid. 

In  other  business,  Tutt  Brad¬ 
ford,  publisher  Maryville-Alcoa 
(Tenn.)  Timea,  (12,765  circula¬ 
tion)  was  elected  to  director  of 
class  5  dailies  under  15,000. 

I  As  previously  reported  Mc- 

-I  Fetridge  was  reelected  director 
in  the  Class  6  Category,  dailies 
over  100,000  circulation. 

McFetridge  commented  that 


he  was  pleased  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Underwood,  since  he 
had  an  “unfinished  job  to  do 
with  ABMS.” 

The  53rd  annual  meeting  of 
the  ABC  which  was  held  in 
Canada  for  the  first  time  had 
the  highest  advance  registration 
and  proxies  in  history.  The 
proxies  totaled  2,208.  Of  this 
amount,  988  were  newspaper 
proxies.  Attendance  totaled 
2,547.  The  previous  high  oc¬ 
curred  in  1953  when  the  total 
was  1,965. 


High  Court 
May  Decide 
Bulletin  Case 


Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been 
asked  to  decide  whether  a  news¬ 
paper  that  maintains  a  bureau 
in  Washington  is  “doing  busi¬ 
ness”  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  that  would  make  it  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  District 
Courts. 

The  case  involved  is  an  action 
for  libel  brought  by  Victor  E. 
Origoni  against  the  Bulletin 
Company,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Origoni’s 
suit  is  based  upon  an  article  in 
the  Sunday  Bulletin  which  he 
asserts  in  effect  charged  him 
with  divulging  his  employer’s 
trade  secrets  to  an  outsider. 
The  article  was  supplied  by  the 
Bulletin’s  Washin^on  Bureau. 

When  the  suit  was  filed  in 
Federal  District  Court  here,  the 
Bulletin  moved  to  dismiss  for 
lack  of  jurisdiction,  claiming 
that  it  is  not  doing  business  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  A 
District  Court  judge  denied  the 
motion,  saying  that  maintenance 
of  a  Washington  Bureau  and 
sale  of  the  Bulletin  on  Washing¬ 
ton  newsstands  constituted  do¬ 
ing  business  in  the  District. 

The  Bulletin  carried  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Appellate  Court 
reversed  the  District  Court 
judgment  and  Origoni  has  asked 
the  Supreme  Court  to  review 
that  decision. 

Previous  Decisions 

In  claiming  that  it  was  out¬ 
side  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  courts,  the 
Bulletin  cited  previous  decisions 
of  the  Federal  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  here.  In  1932,  in  the  case 
of  Neely  v.  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  in  1934,  in  the  case 
of  Layne  v.  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  Appeals  Court  ruled 


EDITORIAL  PANEL  at  the  Fall  Workshop  of  UPl  Editors  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  Left  to  right  (seated) — Robert  Schank,  sports  editor  of  the 
Tarentum  Valley  Daily  News,  and  Sandy  Openheimer,  managing 
editor  of  the  Bucks  County  Courier  Times;  (standing) — James  Dun¬ 
lap,  managing  editor  of  the  Sharon  Herald;  and  Ted  Gress,  executive 
editor  of  the  Lebanon  Daily  News. 


that  those  newspapers  were  not 
doing  business  in  Washington 
under  any  law  that  would  give 
courts  here  jurisdiction,  al¬ 
though  they  maintained  bureaus 
in  the  District  capital. 

In  the  Origoni  case.  Judge 
Alexander  Holtzoff  held  that 
these  earlier  decisions  had  been 
reversed  “sub  silentio,”  mean¬ 
ing  that  because  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  in  cases  not 
involving  newspapers  that  a 
court  in  one  state  could  take 
jurisdiction  over  a  company 
whose  principal  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  in  another  state,  the 
earlier  rulings  no  longer  ap¬ 
plied.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
held  that  its  previous  decisions 
had  not  been  reversed  “sub 
silentio”  and  were  applicable  to 
Origoni’s  suit  against  the  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

Deprived  of  Remedy 

In  his  petition  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  Origoni  said: 

“Washington,  D.C.,  abounds  in 
newspaper  operations  similar 
to  those  of  the  Bulletin  Com¬ 
pany  by  American  and  foreign 
newspapers  alike.  To  hold  that 
these  are  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts 


would  require  an  aggrieveti 
American  to  pursue  his  remedy 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth, 
and  would  in  effect  deprive  him 
of  a  remedy.” 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not 
acted  upon  Origoni’s  petition.  A 
refusal  to  hear  the  case  would 
leave  standing  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  Should 
it  decide  to  hear  it,  the  outcome 
would  be  awaited  with  interest 
by  publishers  who  maintain  bu¬ 
reaus  and  correspondents  in 
Washington  and  by  the  men 
and  women  who  staff  them. 


Fredrickson  to  Retire 

After  55  years  in  newspaper 
production,  Walter  Fredrickson 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  1967, 
from  the  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  and  the  Morning  Call, 
Paterson,  where  he  is  pressroom 
superintendent. 

Fredrickson  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  brother  John,  who 
assumes  immediate  charge  of  the 
administration  and  mechanical 
operation  of  the  24-unit  press¬ 
room.  Walter  Fredrickson  will 
remain  in  an  advisory  capacity 
until  the  end  of  this  year.  Baker 
said. 
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subject  with  the  “teenage  here¬ 
tics”  and  tried  to  understand 
their  motivation. 

Eyerly  gave  an  example  of 
woolly  thinking  by  a  publisher 
who  believes  he  can  improve  his 
newspaper  by  buying  a  supple¬ 
mentary  wire  service  to  give  his 
newspaper  status  and  quality. 

“He  is  also  the  publisher,”  he 
said,  “who  is  unwilling  to  hire 
an  editor  so  that  someone  will 
have  time  to  read  and  assess  the 
supplementary  service.” 

• 

Newspapers 
Outgunned 
On  Campus 

Recruiters  representing  public 
relations,  house  organs,  radio 
and  television  are  “out-talking, 
out-challenging,  and  out-bid¬ 
ding”  the  few  newspaper  re¬ 
cruiters  who  visit  college 
campuses  seeking  personnel. 

This  was  the  consensus  of 
college  faculty  members  reply¬ 
ing  to  an  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  subcommit¬ 
tee  questionnaire  presented  in 
the  form  of  study  report — 
“Campus  Recruiting  of  News¬ 
paper  Personnel” — and  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  APME  Chicago 
convention  this  week. 

A  University  of  Houston 
faculty  member  wrote:  “We  had 
17  A.B.  graduates  this  June 
with  a  major  in  journalism  but 
newspapers  did  not  actively 
compete  for  them.  They  cannot 
compete  with  starting  salaries  of 
$100  a  week  and  under  when  PR 
offices  and  house  organs  are  of¬ 
fering  up  to  $600  a  month.” 

Questionnaires  resulted  in  the 
following  information: 

From  the  1,750  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country,  there 
were  only  288  visits  to  campuses 
by  recruiters. 

From  January  to  Mid-April, 
164  job  offers  had  been  accepted, 
and  219  more  were  pending. 

The  average  salary  paid  to 
newly-hired  four-year  journal¬ 
ism  graduates  was  $116  per 
week. 


Lowest  Salar>' 

Lowest  salary  paid  to  a  four- 
year  graduate  was  $80  per 
week;  highest  was  $165  per 
week. 

For  38  students  graduating 
from  Columbia  University  with 
a  Master’s  degree,  salaries 
ranged  from  $125  to  $186  per 
week. 

On  campus  recruiting  of  jour- 
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Awards  Won 
For  Detroit 
Riot  Cover 

Chicago 

Sid  Moody,  Associated  Press 
newsfeatures  writer  and  J. 
Alvan  Quinn,  AP  Detroit 
photographer,  were  named  ( Oct. 
18)  winners  of  the  fourth  annual 
Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  awards. 

The  awards  carry  a  $500 
prize  each  for  the  “top  per¬ 
formance”  by  an  AP  reporter 
and  photographer  during  the 
past  year.  Presentations  were 
made  here  before  some  500  man¬ 
aging  editors  attending  the 
.\PME  annual  convention. 

Both  the  winning  story  and 
picture  stemmed  from  coverage 
of  the  Detroit  riot  last  summer. 

Moody’s  story  which  appeared 
in  Sunday  newspapers  (July  30) 
was  a  recapitulation  of  the  riot 
which  became  the  costliest  in 
.American  history.  Through  the 
use  of  anecdotal  material  and 
vignettes.  Moody  gave  readers 
an  intimate  word  picture  of  the 
tragedy  and  the  people  who 
lived  through  it.  At  one  point 
Moody  was  pinned  down  by 
machine-gun  fire. 

Moody,  a  graduate  of  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  joined  AP  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1955  and  was 
transferred  to  AP  Newsfeatures 
in  New  York  in  1960.  He  covers 
a  wide  variety  of  assignments 
and  recently  was  awarded  a 
1967  Faith  and  Freedom  Award 
for  Journalism  by  the  Religious 
Heritage  of  America. 

Quinn’s  winning  newsphoto 
showed  hundreds  of  Negroes 
charging  down  12th  Street  in 
Detroit  (July  23)  throwing 
stones  and  bottles  at  stores  and 
looting  them. 

Quinn  knew  the  12th  Street 
neighborhood  when  assigned 
there  for  pictures. 

He  worked  29  hours  without 
sleep.  He  was  hit  in  the  chest 


nalism  students  by  daily  news¬ 
papers  is  on  the  upswing  except 
in  the  South. 

Recruiting  efforts  of  all  kinds 
(letter,  phone  and  visit)  are  in¬ 
creasing  except  in  the  West. 

Large  and  medium-sized 
dailies  are  most  effective  in  re¬ 
cruiting. 

The  subcommittee’s  report 
covers  four  areas:  1)  College 
campus  recruiting  2)  High 
school  recruiting  and  its  effect 
on  college  enrollments  in  com¬ 
munications  3)  Newspaper  in¬ 
tern  training  programs,  and  4) 
A  survey  of  newspaper  starting 
salaries. 

Compilers  of  the  report  are 


Contract  Rejected 

By  Photoeiigravers 


SID  MOODY  ALVAN  QUINN 


with  a  bottle,  punched  in  the 
ribs  and  kicked  a  number  of 
times.  At  one  point  Quinn  and 
a  policeman  had  to  retreat  to 
safety  behind  a  police  car. 

Quinn  was  born  in  Detroit  and 
joined  AP  in  1942,  becoming  a 
wi  rephoto  operator  the  same 
year.  He  became  an  AP  pho¬ 
tographer  in  1957. 

The  editors  announced  four 
runners-up  among  both  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers. 

Reporters  named  are:  Hugh 
Mulligan,  AP  Newsfeatures, 
New  York,  and  Fred  Hoffman, 
AP  military  reporter,  Washing¬ 
ton,  for  a  series  of  stories  on 
corruption  in  the  handling  of 
supplies  for  Vietnam.  John 
Beckler,  Washington,  for  a  story 
on  the  skyrocketing  congres¬ 
sional  payroll.  Jules  Loh,  AP 
Newsfeatures,  New  York,  for 
a  story  on  the  dispute  between 
a  Rochester  Negro  group  and  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Hugh  Mul¬ 
ligan,  AP  Newsfeatures,  New 
York,  for  a  description  of  the 
death  and  destruction  in  the 
Sinai  Desert  after  the  Israeli- 
Arab  War. 

Runners-up  among  photog¬ 
raphers  are:  Henry  Burroughs, 
AP  Washington,  for  a  picture 
of  President  Johnson  and  Rus¬ 
sian  Premier  Kosygin.  Henri 
Huet,  AP  Saigon,  for  a  close-up 
sequence  of  a  soldier  applying 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  to 
a  wounded  comrade.  Bob 
Daugherty,  AP  Washington,  for 
a  closeup  of  an  Annapolis 
graduate  embracing  his  girl. 
Charles  Tasnadi,  AP  Washing¬ 
ton,  for  a  picture  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  surrounded  by 
supporters  whose  raised  fists  are 
in  the  foreground. 


Union  photoengravers  reject¬ 
ed  earlier  this  week  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  their  negotiating 
committee  and  disapproved  a 
proposed  three-year  contract 
with  the  Publishers  Association 
of  New  York  City. 

By  a  vote  of  91  to  41,  the 
members  of  the  Lithographers 
and  Photoengravers  Local  Union 
1-P  turned  down  a  contract  af¬ 
fecting  240  workers  employed 
on  the  New  York  Times,  the 
New  York  News  and  the  Long 
Island  Press. 

The  terms  of  the  basic  settle¬ 
ment  were  not  disclosed,  but 
they  are  understood  to  have  been 
along  the  lines  of  the  contracts 
negotiated  recently  with  six 
other  New  York  City  printing 
unions.  These  called  for  wage 
increases  of  8  per  cent  the  first 
year,  6  per  cent  the  second  and 
6  per  cent  the  third  year.  Pho¬ 
toengravers  here  now  earn 
$167.52  a  week  on  the  day  shift 
and  $179  at  night. 

Efforts  were  now  being  made 
to  set  up  new  meetings  with  the 
publishers  as  E&P  went  to 
press. 


Utica  Unions 
Reject  Offer 


Utica 

Union  members  at  the  strike¬ 
bound  Utica  Daily  Press  and 
Observer  -  Dispatch  rejected 
(Oct.  15),  by  a  vote  of  168-1.3, 
a  wage  proposal  that  the  news¬ 
paper’s  management  had  termed 
a  “final  offer.”  The  vote  was 
taken  Sunday  and  the  result  was 
reported  by  a  newspaper  spokes¬ 
man  after  a  meeting  between 
management  and  the  unions  on 
Monday. 


Walked  Off  Job 


Details  of  the  proposal  were 
not  made  public.  Publication  of 
the  two  Gannett  papers,  which 
share  the  same  plant,  has  been 
halted  since  July  15,  when  print¬ 
ing  pressmen  walked  off  the  job. 

Locals  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  photoengraver  and 
stereotyper  unions  joined  the 
strike  a  few  days  later.  Non¬ 
economic  issues  in  the  strike 
were  settled  last  month. 


Correction 


Theron  C.  Liddle,  chairman  of 
the  sub-committee,  managing 
editor  Deseret  News;  Paul  S. 

Swensson,  director,  the  News¬ 
paper  Fund ;  Frank  Angelo, 
managing  editor,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  Russell  H.  Reeves,  day 
managing  editor,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Jackson  Douglas, 
managing  editor.  Forth  Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Theron  Liddle  at  the 
Deseret  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  33  Richards  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City  Utah  84110.  Editors 
requiring  copies  should  send 
25  cents  for  postage  and  han¬ 
dling. 
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was 
as  a 


“Arthur  Greenleaf” 
quoted  (E&P,  Oct.  7) 
spokesman  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  story  about  Auto 
Dealer  Association  ad  rates  in 
the  Inquirer,  The  comments 
should  have  been  attributed  to 
Arthur  H.  Cleveland. 


Inland  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


The  association  reported  that 
three  new  members  had  in¬ 
creased  Inland  newspaper  mem¬ 
bership  to  524.  Additions  are  the 
Fostoria  (0.)  Review-Times, 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  Tribune  and 
the  Homestead  (Pa.)  Messenger. 

The  Messenger  is  the  first 
Pennsylvania  newspaper  to  join 
Inland. 

Soolhsa^’ers  Are  Premature 

Stewart  Hensley,  chief  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent  for  United 
Press  International,  told  the 
group  “political  soothsayers” 
who  predict  President  Johnson’s 
defeat  next  year  on  the  basis  of 
his  present  low  rating  on 
Vietnam  in  popularity  polls  “are 
premature,  to  say  the  least,  and 
could  be  terribly  wrong.” 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  polls  showing 
that  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  voters  disapprove  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  handling  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  Hensley  said.  He 
added : 

“However,  this  majority  con¬ 
sists  of  doves  as  well  as  hawks 
and  millions  of  just  plain  un¬ 
happy  pigeons  in  between.  It 
is  logically  impossible  for  them 
all  to  find  a  comfortable  place 
to  roost  on  any  Vietnam  plank 
the  Republican  platform  com¬ 
mittee  may  come  up  with,  no 
matter  how  attractive  nor  how 
ambiguous.” 

Once  the  Republicans  have 
selected  their  candidates  and 
been  forced  to  take  a  stand, 
much  of  this  “frustration”  vote 
probably  will  swing  back  to  Mr. 
Johnson  under  the  old  “lesser  of 
two  evils”  theory,  Hensley  said. 

Award  Winners 

Twenty-four  daily  news¬ 
papers  won  IDPA  awards  for 
outstanding  reporting  of  local 
government  news. 

Winners  in  the  contest,  which 
is  sponsored  annually  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  for  members  of 
the  association,  represented  12 
states  and  Canada.  Prof  Harold 
L.  Nelson,  director  of  the  school, 
presented  the  awards. 

First  place  winners  were  the 
Canon  City  (Colo.)  Daily 
Record,  Red  Wing  (Minn.) 
Daily  Republican  Eagle,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald- 
Telephone  and  Sunday  Herald- 
Times,  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronical- 
Telegram,  and  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  News. 

It  was  the  third  straight  year 
the  Chicago  Daily  News 
achieved  a  first  place  award  in 
the  contest.  Each  newspaper 
entered  in  the  contest  submitted 
three  issues  published  between 


April  16  and  May  13  of  this 
year. 

The  Detroit  News  was  named 
the  1967  winner  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Award  made 
annually  to  one  member  IDPA 
newspaper  by  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
The  award  was  made  at  a 
luncheon  session  of  the  meeting 
by  Dr.  Earl  English,  dean  of  the 
Missouri  school. 

Martin  Hayden,  editor  of  the 
News,  accepted  the  award. 
Hayden  also  was  a  member  of  a 
panel  of  editors  which  spoke  at 
the  Inland  luncheon,  discussing 
the  responsibilities  of  news¬ 
papers  in  periods  of  rioting. 

Members  of  the  Missouri 
journalism  faculty  who  judged 
nominations  for  the  award 
recognized  “the  remarkable 
scope  of  the  Detroit  News’ 
public  service  activities  in  recent 
years.”  Its  continuing  public 
service  projects  number  more 
than  60,  they  reported. 

• 

^Crime  News 
Curbs  Remain 
Unjustified^ 

Chicago 

J.  Howard  Wood,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  reiterated 
a  firm  stand  against  any  general 
rules  restricting  crime  reporting 
as  he  was  presented  with  the 
Minnesota  Award  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  in  Journalism 
during  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  meeting. 

Tracing  the  free  press,  fair 
trial  controversy.  Wood  said: 

“This  controversy  has  arisen 
because  certain  members  of  the 
bar  and  bench  are  advocating 
severe  restrictions  on  reporting 
to  the  public  the  crime  news  of 
the  community  on  a  current 
basis — crime  when  it  happens. 

“The  claim  is  made  that 
unless  much  of  the  reporting  of 
the  day’s  crime  news  is  cur¬ 
tailed,  the  defendant  will  be 
denied  a  fair  trial  before  a  jury. 

“I  see  no  justification  for 
general  rules  restricting  crime 
reporting.  No  one  has  yet 
demonstrated  that  reading  news 
about  a  crime  will  cause  a  jury 
to  ignore  the  evidence,  or  a  trial 
judge’s  instructions.  'That  being 
the  case,  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
police  should  be  allowed  to  do 
their  appointed  jobs,  the  courts 
to  do  theirs,  and  the  press  to 
report  all  that  occurs  concerning 
public  business.” 

Wood  said  the  report  of  the 
ANPA  Foundation  on  an  inde¬ 
pendent  study  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  basis  in 
fact  for  the  claim  that  news  re¬ 
porting  prevents  a  fair  trial  of 
criminals  is  being  awaited  with 
interest. 


The  Robert  R.  McCormick 
Charitable  Trust  granted  the 
ANPA  Foundation  $150,000  to 
finance  the  study. 

The  Minnesota  Award  which 
Wood  received  was  a  bronze 
medal  created  especially  for  the 
occasion  by  Ivan  Doseff,  and  a 
certificate  signed  by  O.  Meredith 
Wilson,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  It  is  made 
for  “distinguished  service  to  the 
community,  state,  and  nation, 
through  journalism,  over  a  long 
period  of  time.” 

• 

Daily  Traces 
All  Errors 
ForOneWeek 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Spurred  by  a  serious  error,  the 
Edmonton  Journal  inaugurated 
an  “Accuracy  Week”  program 
in  which  every  mistake  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  paper  was  listed, 
identified  and  traced  down  to 
source. 

The  thorough  study  of  Jour¬ 
nal  editions  published  for  five 
successive  days  resulted  in  a 
listing  of  445  errors,  but  only 
15  of  these  were  errors  of  fact. 

The  most  encouraging  aspect 
of  the  whole  exercise  was  the 
thoroughness  and  the  lack  of 
defensiveness  with  which  the 
desk  staff  went  about  the  job 
of  seeking  out  the  source  of 
errors,  according  to  Basil  Dean, 
publisher. 

All  have  agreed  that  the  ac¬ 
curacy  exercise  should  be  re¬ 
peated  at  fairly  frequent  but 
irregular  intervals,  preferably 
with  no  prior  warning. 

Future  studies  will  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  single  day’s  paper, 
will  be  launched  after  the  last 
edition,  and  will  comprise  two 
or  three  days  of  thorough  study 
of  each  error  and  how  it  oc¬ 
curred,  Dean  decided. 

The  publisher  reported  that 
two  lessons  appeared  to  emerge 
quite  clearly  from  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Accuracy  Week.  Proof¬ 
reading  needs  sharpening  and 
the  desk  staff  needs  to  become 
more  familiar  with  the  Canadian 
Press  style  book,  which  is  the 
basis  of  this  Southam  newspa¬ 
per’s  style. 

In  analyzing  the  finds.  Dean 
pointed  out  there  was  no  dis¬ 
position  to  blame  errors  on 
printers  when  the  fault  really 
lay  with  the  news  room. 

And  while  445  errors  were 
tallied  in  first  editions  during 
the  five-day  check,  140  of  these 
were  errors  in  style  probably 
unnoticeable  to  the  public.  The 
445  total  also  included  69  errors 
of  punctuation.  These  were  in 
the  main  minor.  Dean  said. 
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The  Journal  did  mis-spell  22 
names — and  Dean  places  these 
mistakes  in  the  same  category 
as  errors  of  fact.  Seven  of  the 
15  factual  inaccuracies  occurred 
in  a  single  day,  and  three  of 
these  were  in  the  same  para¬ 
graph  of  one  local  story. 

These  three  errors  of  fact  all 
came  from  a  reporter’s  use  of 
background  from  the  library, 
using  one  clipping  which  con¬ 
tained  this  misinformation. 

“That’s  an  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  persistent  an 
error  of  fact  can  become  once 
it  gets  into  print  and  is  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  files,”  Dean  ob¬ 
served. 

•  "  .j 

Soccer  Promoter 

Copp  Collins  has  been  named 
the  National  Professional  Soccer 
League’s  Director  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  He  was  formerly  with 
Chirurg  &  Cairns,  Inc.  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  as  vicepresident- 
director  of  its  subsidiary.  Crea¬ 
tive  PR,  Inc. 

• 

Photon  Machine 
Designed  for 
Offset  Papers 

Wilmington,  Mass. 

Addressograph  Multigraph 
Corporation  of  Cleveland,  and 
Photon,  Inc.,  of  Wilmington, 
have  agreed  upon  a  manufac¬ 
turing  and  marketing  arrange¬ 
ment  for  an  entirely  new  line 
of  phototypesetting  units  de¬ 
signed  for  A-M  by  Photon. 

The  first  of  a  family  of  elec¬ 
tronic  phototypesetters  has  been 
designated  the  A-M  725  Photo¬ 
typesetting  Machine.  It  will  sell 
for  under  $20,000.  It  has  been 
designed  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  offset-printed  newspa¬ 
pers,  publishing  firms,  commer¬ 
cial  printers  and  in-plant  indus¬ 
trial  and  institutional  printing 
departments. 

The  A-M  725  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  VariTyper 
Division  of  A-M.  VariTyper,  it¬ 
self  a  pioneer  in  “cold-type” 
composing  equipment,  is  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  market  for 
which  the  A-M  725  has  been  de¬ 
signed.  The  manufacturing  fa¬ 
cilities  of  A-M  will  be  utilized 
to  augment  production  of  the 
Photon  machine,  as  required. 

The  A-M  725  produces  12 
characters  per  second  or  20 
newspaper  lines  per  minute.  It 
is  tape-driven,  accepting  6,  7,  or 
8  channel  tape  produced  by  all 
presently  available  input  ma¬ 
chines.  A  large  number  of  type 
faces  will  be  available  from 
Photon’s  type  library. 

The  A-M  725  is  scheduled  for 
availability  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1968. 
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Travel  Writers  Spend 
Two  Weeks  In  Turkey 

By  James  Montagnes 


KERMIT  HOLT,  travel  editor  Chicago  Tribune,  (right)  aboard  a 
camel  for  a  sightseeing  trip  to  ruins  at  Fethiye  on  the  Turkish 
Mediterranean  coast,  during  annual  meeting  of  Society  of  American 
Travel  Writers  in  Turkey. 

Argentina’s  President 
Asked  to  Free  El  Dia 


Ankara,  Turkey 

A  travelling  convention 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  from  Sep¬ 
tember  23  to  October  6  gave  275 
members  of  the  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Travel  Writers  and  their 
spouses  a  good  look  at  ancient 
and  modern  developments  in  this 
hospitable  land.  Members  had  a 
thorough  look  at  the  newest  in 
hotel  accommodations,  tasted 
Turkish  cuisine  and  wines,  saw 
reconstruction  of  ruins  going 
back  to  pre-Grecian  periods,  and 
travelled  extensively  by  ship  and 
the  newest  in  buses  over  good 
paved  highways. 

Business  meetings  were  held 
at  the  Istanbul  Hilton  the  first 
two  days  of  the  convention  and 
ended  at  the  Grand  Hotel  An¬ 
kara  13  days  later.  Membership 
qualifications  was  a  major  sub¬ 
ject,  w’hile  the  future  of  trans¬ 
portation  w’ith  the  coming  of 
jumbo  jets,  handling  the  masses 
of  tourists  and  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  European  health  spas 
were  dealt  with  by  American, 
French  and  German  specialists 
at  workshop  sessions. 

Robert  S.  Kane,  New  York, 
author  of  A  to  Z  travel  books 
and  travel  editor  of  Cue  Maga¬ 
zine,  New  York,  was  elected 
president,  succeeding  Kermit 
Holt,  travel  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  who  has  held  the 
post  the  past  two  years.  Bill 
Hughes,  travel  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  was  elected  first 
vicepresident;  Gerry  Hall,  travel 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Star  was 
re-elected  second  vicepresident, 
Rosellen  Callahan,  travel  editor 
Bride  &  Home  Magazine,  New 
York,  is  secretary,  and  Mort 
Cathro,  travel  editor  Oakland 
Tribune  was  elected  treasurer. 

New  directors  elected  were 
Stephen  J.  Fljmn,  travel  writer 
of  Coral  Gables,  Florida;  Henry 
P.  Chapman,  travel  writer- 
photographer  of  Sante  Fe,  New 
Mexico;  Keith  Saunders,  Air 
Travel  Magazine,  Washington; 
Mrs.  Marcia  Vickery  Wallace, 
The  Bride’s  Magazine,  New 
York;  and  Chan  Forman,  as¬ 
sistant  travel  editor,  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

Membership  in  SATW,  now 
12  years  old,  is  545,  composed 
of  208  actives,  162  allied  and 
175  associates.  Proposals  to 
limit  membership  to  500  mem¬ 
bers  were  defeated,  but  approved 
was  retiring  president  Holt’s 
suggestion  that  “we  need  to  sign 
up  many  travel  writers  who  are 
not  members  but  who  should  be 


members.  We  have  to  make 
membership  in  SATW  an  honor 
— a  reward  to  an  individual  for 
top-quality  travel  writing  or 
editing  or  photography  or 
broadcasting,  or  a  reward  for 
top-quality  press  relations  per¬ 
formance  in  the  travel  field.” 

The  convention  I’eceived  bids 
for  the  1968  meeting  in  Austria, 
Finland  and  Texas,  and  the  mail 
vote  of  active  members  solicited 
prior  to  the  annual  meeting 
showed  a  large  majority  for 
Austria,  where  the  1968  meeting 
is  to  be  held.  Invitations  w’ere 
announced  for  1969  from  Cur¬ 
acao,  Sun  Valley  (Idaho),  India 
and  Rhodes. 

The  Turkish  Travel  Writers 
Association  hosted  a  reception 
and  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Cinar 
in  suburban  Istanbul,  and  spon¬ 
sored  a  slogan  and  text  contest 
with  prizes  consisting  of  Turkish 
rugs,  hand-embroidered  table 
runners,  an  over-size  brass 
brazier  and  a  blue  and  white 
ceramic  tw’o-foot  high  vase. 
Slogan  contest  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Parke  Rouse  of  Jamestown 
Foundation,  Williamsburg,  Va., 
with  slogan  “Turkey — Ancient 
Treasure  Land,  Modern  Pleasure 
Land.”  Second  prize  went  to 
Mrs.  George  Bush,  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens,  New  York,  and 
third  prize  to  Miss  Florence 
Sommers,  Red  Book  Magazine, 
New  York.  Text  contest  was  w'on 
by  Charles  Collins,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel;  Arthur  Juntunen,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press;  and  David 
Green,  Detroit  News. 

The  convention  spent  three 
days  in  Istanbul,  then  almost  a 
week  aboard  the  steamer  An¬ 
kara  travelling  through  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  Dardanelles, 
Aegean  and  Mediterranean 
coastal  area  of  Turkey,  visiting 
ancient  ruins,  and  left  the  ship 
at  Izmir  to  fly  to  Ankara  for  the 
final  three  days  of  the  meeting. 

Members  paid  $300  and 
spouses  $350  for  return  flight  to 
and  from  New  York,  and  stay 
in  Turkey.  Pan-American  World 
Airways  provided  charter  flight 
from  New  York  to  Istanbul  via 
Shannon  going  and  returning 
from  Ankara  via  London.  Shan¬ 
non  Freeport  provided  5  a.m. 
breakfast.  Overflow  members 
flew  via  regular  service  each 
way.  Turkish  Airlines  provided 
charter  airlift  from  Izmir  to 
Ankara. 

The  1968  convention  in  Aus¬ 
tria  will  be  for  about  11  days, 
cost  $250  for  members  $300  for 
spouses,  from  and  to  New  York. 


The  Argentina  Association  of 
Newspaper  Entities  (ADEPA) 
has  asked  President  Juan  Carlos 
Ongania  to  aid  modernization  of 
the  industry  and  dismiss  a  pro¬ 
longed  legal  proceeding  in¬ 
volving  ownership  of  El  Dia  of 
La  Plata. 

The  El  Dia  case  goes  back  to 
the  Peron  dictatorship’s  coercive 
acts  against  the  Argentine  press 
before  1955.  It  was  a  major 
topic  at  the  ADEPA  convention 
which  opened  in  Buenos  Aires 
on  Sept.  21,  according  to  the 
UPI,  and  it  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  assembly  in  San  Juan 
in  October  by  delegates  from 
ADEPA. 

Asking  President  Ongania  to 
intervene  in  the  El  Dia  case, 
the  publishers’  organization 
noted  that  the  supreme  court 
and  the  national  junta  of  patri¬ 
monial  recuperation  have  judged 
that  part  of  the  El  Dia  stock 
“never  belonged  to  the  ex-dicta¬ 
tor  (Peron).” 

Despite  this,  said  ADEPA, 
the  government’s  liquidating 
commission  in  1964  held  that 
the  stocks  were  part  of  the 


Peron  properties  and  should 
pass  into  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Under  this  action  an  ob¬ 
server  from  the  government  was 
placed  in  the  newspaper’s  busi¬ 
ness  office. 

ADEPA  called  this  “an  un¬ 
wise  action”  and  “inadmissible 
interference  of  the  public 
power”  of  a  newspaper.  ADEPA 
said  this  has  created  a  situation 
which  “hampers  the  full  liberty 
of  activity  by  an  organ  of  the 
press  almost  90  years  old  which 
could  exhibit  a  clean  democratic 
course  while  it  was  under  the 
management  of  its  traditional 
owners.” 

Last  May  the  owners  of  El 
Dia  asked  for  a  clarifying  pro¬ 
cedure  but  none  has  b^n  insti¬ 
tuted  so  far. 

ADEPA’s  presidential  peti¬ 
tion  also  noted  that  few  Argen¬ 
tine  newspapers  have  been  able 
to  buy  new  equipment  .  .  .  first, 
because  of  the  long  Peron  dicta¬ 
torship  and,  later,  because  of 
custom  duties  and  restrictions 
on  foreign  currency.  The  organ¬ 
ization  asked  that  relief  be  given 
so  newspapers  can  modernize 
their  plants. 
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Papers  Seen  in  Offset 


3  Out  of  4 


By  Campbell  Watson 

CouER  D’Alene,  Ida. 

The  day  when  three  news¬ 
papers  out  of  every  four  will  be 
printed  by  offset  is  coming 
faster  than  the  industry  realizes, 
according  to  expectations  of 
Duane  B.  Hagadone,  general 
manager  of  a  major  division  of 
Scripps  League  Newspapers. 

“I  think  the  move  is  coming 
faster,”  he  said  with  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  indicating  a  belief  that 
the  trend  may  also  go  further, 
perhaps  to  a  four-out-of-five  de¬ 
velopment. 

This  view  is  based  on  the 
multiple  advantages  of  offset, 
declared  the  executive  of  an 
organization  moving  toward 
total  offset  operations.  E.  W. 
Scripps  is  board  chairman  of 
SLN,  which  now  has  28  daily 
and  numerous  weekly  members. 

100  Per  Cent  Move 

All  of  the  papers  in  the  Haga¬ 
done  division  are  now  offset- 
produced  from  cold  type  in  new 
plants  with  new  equipment  and 
new  office  furnishings  except  the 
recently  purchased  Moses  Lake 
(Wash.)  Columbia  Basin  News. 
New  offset  press  equipment  was 
on  order  within  the  month  fol¬ 
lowing  that  purchase. 

Offset  puts  new  life  in  to¬ 
day’s  newspaper  and  offers  a 
fantastic  opportunity,  declared 
Hagadone  in  expressing  an 
opinion  based  on  careful  testing 
of  the  field  and  participation  in 
more  than  20  SLN  plant  instal¬ 
lations. 

The  longer  publishers  wait  the 
more  problems  they  will  face  in 
making  a  transition,  he  affirmed. 
These  problems  include  that  of 
delays  in  obtaining  equipment 
and  of  selling  the  equipment 
they  discard.  Prices  for  used 
letterpress  equipment  have 
slipped  sharply. 

This  swing  in  the  production 
process  is  accelerating  swiftly 
because  this  method  affords  pub¬ 
lishers  with  the  opportunity  to 
improve  their  products  tremen¬ 
dously,  said  the  35-year-old  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

In  a  swift  summary  of  his 
reasons  for  the  belief  in  the 
trend  Hagadone  said  offset  pro¬ 
vides  the  publisher  with  a  qual¬ 
ity  product  that  is  more  flexible 
and  that  can  be  published  at  a 
reduction  in  costs. 

Hagadone  listed  editorial  ad¬ 
vantages,  benefits  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  reader  in  his  sum¬ 
mation. 

The  editor  has  complete  layout 
flexibility,  better  quality  of  re¬ 
production,  clearer  pictures, 


more  pictures  and  editorial  ad¬ 
vantages,  he  said. 

His  listing  emphasized  the 
ability  to  “give  the  advertiser 
anything  he  wants,”  including 
reverses,  and  angle  boxes  as 
well  as  clearer  illustrations. 

Readers  love  the  color  and  the 
finer  reproduction,  according  to 
his  findings. 

The  publisher  benefits  from 
increased  advertising  volume  re¬ 
sultant  from  the  new  techniques 
offset  enables  and  also  by  sub¬ 
stantial  savings,  Hagadone  as¬ 
serted. 

Substantial  savings  can  be  af¬ 
forded  in  the  composing  room 
and  now  press  room  costs  are 
comparable  with  hot  metal  costs, 
he  reported.  His  views  are  en¬ 
dorsed  by  a  new  equipment  ex¬ 
penditure  of  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  papers  in  his  SLN 
division. 

Training  in  the  new  process  is 
no  longer  a  problem  w’hether  the 
shop  be  union  or  non-union, 
Hagadone  said  declaring  that  if 
an  employe  can  learn  to  type 
there  is  no  problem  in  adjusting 
to  a  change. 

Lester  (Les)  Wolf,  mechan¬ 
ical  supervisor  for  the  division 
and  the  “take-charge”  man  in  all 
SLN  production  transitions,  has 
developed  training  films  which 
are  used  for  all  personnel  in¬ 
volved. 

SLN  began  a  thorough  exam¬ 


ination  when  the  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier  was 
purchased  by  the  League  and 
became  a  member  of  the  division 
headed  by  Hagadone. 

For  t^vo  years  the  new  pub¬ 
lishers  tried  every  piece  of 
equipment  available  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  visited  offset  plants  through¬ 
out  the  nation  and  inspected 
operations,  and  experimented 
with  every  phase  of  the  process. 

Plants  Pictured 

Today  the  photos  of  the  divi¬ 
sion’s  new  offset  plants  line  the 
walls  of  the  conference  room  in 
headquarters  here.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
Times,  Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Ari¬ 
zona  Sun,  Coeur  (TAlene  (Ida.) 
Press  and  The  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Chronicle,  which  had  been  under 
the  supervision  of  the  late  Burl 
C.  Hagadone,  an  early  executive 
of  the  SLN  organization  headed 
by  “Ed”  and  James  G.  Scripps, 
brothers  and  grandsons  of  E.  W. 
Scripps,  head  of  the  vast  news¬ 
paper  publishing  family. 

Since  Hagadone  became  a 
SLN  executive  in  1959  the 
Moses  Lake  and  Oregon  City 
newspapers,  the  Mt.  Vernon 
(Wash.)  Skagit  Valley  Herald 
and  the  Kalispell  (Mont.)  Inter- 
Lake  have  been  added  to  the 
dailies  now  in  the  Hagadone 
division. 

In  addition  are  the  Hawaii 
Press  Newspapers,  composed  of 


a  tourist  weekly  and  five  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  in  Honolulu;  the 
Lihue  (Hawaii)  Garden  Island, 
on  Kauai,  a  twice-weekly  paper; 
and  two  weeklies,  the  Pullman 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  the  Ana- 
cortes  (Wash.)  American. 

Radio  stations  KVNI  here  and 
KTOH  on  Kauai  also  are  in  the 
division.  Each  operates  a  joint 
editorial  program  and  has  com¬ 
mon  accounting  procedures  with 
its  local  newspaper  affiliate  but 
has  a  separate  and  very  compe¬ 
titive  sales  department. 

• 

Dayton  Papers  Order 
Colormatic  Presses 

Dayton  (Ohio)  Newspapers, 
Inc.  has  ordered  Colormatic 
press  equipment  from  R.  Hoe  ft 
Co.,  Inc.  The  company  publishes 
the  Journal  Herald  (m)  and 
News  (eS)  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  270,000. 

The  order  comprises  18  Color¬ 
matic  newspaper  printing  units ; 
4  color  couples;  8  color  cylin¬ 
ders;  2  double  former  double 
delivery  3:2  folders;  and  18 
fully  automatic,  reel,  tension  and 
paster  mechanisms. 

8-Unit  Press 

This  equipment  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  as  one  8-unit  press,  to  be 
delivered  in  twelve  months  as 
additional  equipment.  A  second 
10-unit  press,  scheduled  for  de¬ 
livery  in  eighteen  months,  wiH 
replace  existing  equipment.  Ink 
and  press  consoles  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  each  press  and  all 
units  will  be  equipped  with  Hoe 
ink  suppression  systems. 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives'  Association  were  elected  recently 
in  Oshkosh.  From  the  left,  (back  row) — Charles 
Graaskamp,  Eau  Claire  Leader  and  Telegram,  vice- 
president;  Jack  Lillge,  Wausau  Record-Herald,  presi¬ 
dent;  Richard  Ferris,  Rhinelander  Daily  News,  director; 


and  Robert  D.  Grave,  Green  Bay  Press  Gaiette, 
director;  (front  row) — Hans  Hamm,  Waukesha  Daily 
Freeman,  bulletin  editor;  Donald  Pankratx,  Manitowoc 
Hera'd-Times,  Two  Rivers  Reporter,  director;  and 
Donald  Finnessy,  Marinette  Eagle-Star,  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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‘Right  to  Know’  Could 
Become  Maryland  Law 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Annapolis 

Maryland,  the  free  state,  may 
become  the  first  state  in  the 
Union  to  write  into  its  constitu¬ 
tion  a  freedom  of  information 
provision. 

A  plank  that  would  proclaim 
the  people’s  riffht  to  know  how 
their  government  operates  and 
prohibit  enactment  of  any  law 
that  would  cloak  the  delibera¬ 
tions  and  decision-making  of 
legislative  and  administrative 
bodies  in  secrecy  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  a  committee  of  the 
state’s  constitutional  convention. 
Although  subject  to  redrafting 
as  to  specific  language,  the  pro¬ 
posal,  if  adopted,  would  bring 
Maryland’s  charter  into  line 
with  the  press  freedom  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  federal  constitution’s 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Some  twenty-two  states  have 
freedom  of  information  laws  but 
none,  so  far  as  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  have  written  that  prin¬ 
ciple  into  their  constitutions. 

At  the  request  of  E.  Ralph 
Hostetter,  publisher  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  five  Maryland 
counties  and  a  delegate  to  the 
constitutional  convention,  a 
team  of  professional  witnesses 
testified  in  support  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  at  a  special  Columbus  Day 
session  of  the  committee  on  per¬ 
sonal  rights  and  the  preamble 
in  the  two-century  old  state- 
house  in  Annapolis.  Hostetter, 
one  of  the  delegates  who  sub¬ 
mitted  the  proposal,  presided 
over  the  session. 

The  witnesses  were  repre¬ 
sentative  Donald  Rumsfeld,  of 
Illinois,  who,  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Information,  was  influ¬ 
ential  in  obtaining  passage  of 
the  Federal  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  statute;  Samuel  J. 
Archibald,  former  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations,  the  Moss 
Committee ;  Bernard  Fenster- 
wald,  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee’s  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure;  Theo¬ 
dore  A.  Serrill,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association;  George  Dela- 
paine,  Jr.,  general  manager  of 
the  Frederick  (Md.)  Post  and 
News,  and  Luther  A.  Huston, 
Washington  correspondent  of 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Congressman  Rumsfeld  said 
that  access  to  information  about 
their  government  was  becoming 
increasingly  important  to  citi¬ 
zens  as  government  became 
more  and  more  involved  in  their 
personal  and  business  lives.  He 
told  the  delegates  they  had  “a 


unique  opportunity”  to  include 
in  the  state’s  charter  a  Right  to 
Know  provision  which  would 
provide  “more  eflFective  ways  to 
guarantee  a  fully  informed  citi¬ 
zenry.” 

IxH'al  Prubit'ni  I 

Archibald  emphasized  that  ' 
“the  guarantee  of  access  to  gov¬ 
ernment  information  is  not  a 
national  problem”  but  a  local 
problem  affecting  the  citizen’s 
relationship  to  the  fifty  state 
governments  and  the  thousands 
of  local  governments.  Huston 
also  declared  it  was  essential 
that  citizens  know'  how'  their 
local  officials  are  conducting 
their  affairs  and  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  insure  this  is 
to  give  newspapers  free  access 
to  the  records  of  officials  and 
governing  bodies. 

Fensterwald  and  Archibald, 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman, 
offered  suggestions  as  to  the 
wording  of  the  proposal,  de¬ 
signed  to  make  it  more  specific 
in  its  application  to  legislative 
and  administrative  actions. 

Serrill  answ'ered  many  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  delegates  as  to 
how  a  constitutional  provision, 
implemented  by  statutes,  could 
protect  individual  privacy,  avoid 
conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  privilege,  maintain  the 
confidentiality  of  inter-office 
memos  and  still  provide  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  information  it  had  a 
right  to  know.  His  contention 
and  that  of  other  witnesses  was 
that  these  problems  could  be 
solved. 

What  the  delegates  will  de¬ 
cide  will  not  be  known  until 
next  year,  w’hen  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  is  expected  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Maryland  voters  for 
ratification. 


Vancouver  Company 
Buys  Bank  Nearby 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Pacific  Press  Limited  has  pur¬ 
chased  four  lots  in  expanding 
the  parking  lot  facilities  adja¬ 
cent  to  its  vast  plant  devoted  to 
production  of  the  Vancouver 
Province  and  the  Vancouver 
Sun.  The  acquisition  includes  a 
tract  occupied  by  a  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce,  which  will  move  to  a 
new  site. 

Pacific  Press  also  is  adding 
three  more  units  to  its  press 
equipment,  advised  E.  Benson, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 


ANNOU.NCEMENTS 

Appraisers-Consuhants 

PHIL  TURNER  ASSOCIATES 
430  E.  VerduKO  Ave.,  Suite  1 
Burbank.  Calif.,  91601.  (213)  846-2021 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
I  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
I  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

I  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
i  that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  proiierties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-3367. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
!  Personnel  and  Eiquipment  Specialists 
I  MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  682-4511 
P.O.  Box  1667,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 

,  The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph.:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.’’ 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCTATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers’’ 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

WESTERN  DAILIES,  WB3EKLIES 
J.  A,  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr,, 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hague,  As¬ 
sociate,  637  E.  Main  St,,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
85201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

A  MONEY-MAKER 
Illinois  weekly  in  growth  market.  Gross 
will  hit  $250,000  this  year  with  16% 
profit  after  salaries.  Priced  at  $240,- 
000,  with  29%  down.  State  finances, 
write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton,  III.  60187 

2  TEXAS  OFFSET  WEEKLIES  in 
cities  of  8,000  and  12,000.  One  plant- 
two  offices.  Good  equipment.  Grossing 
$60M;  $32M  full  price.  Box  1622,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  In  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966 

CONNECTICUT  CHAIN  of  three  sub- 
urba-i  weeklies,  volume  approaching 
$325,000,  Price  136%  of  volume  plus 
real  estate;  26%  cash  to  responsible 
buyer ;  balance  10  years.  Box  1652,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PREMIUM  WEEKLIES:  Colo..  $40- 
$6nM:  Fla.,  $76M;  Ga..  $90M;  Ind., 
$20-$130M;  la..  $46-$66M;  Kans.,  $16- 
$36M;  Ky..  $36M  :  Minn.,  $110M;  Mo., 
$25M;  Nebr.,  $26M  to  $130M:  N.Y., 
$I20M:  N.C.,  $60M;  N.D..  $40M;  Tex., 
$30-$60M:  Wise.,  $16-$130M;  Wyo. 
(larger).  State  cash  available.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.,  67664. 


A.\NOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WEEKLIES  IN  N.C.  &  FLORIDA 
If  interested,  tell  us  how  much  you 
can  invest — your  experience.  Pub- 
lisliers’  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  N.C..  27401.  Ph:  274-3670. 

$3,000  CASH  DOWN  WILL  BUY  some 
of  the  following  newspapers:  Kans., 
$16,500  to  $32,500;  Nebr.,  $22,600  to 
$40,000;  Mo.,  $20,000  to  $35,000;  Ind.- 
Ill.,  $25,500  to  $67,500.  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Bailey-Krehbiel,  1111  West, 
Emporia,  Kans.,  66801. 

ZONE  6  DAILY 
Ckjmmercial  Plant.  Web  Offset. 
Doctor  ordererl  publisher  South. 

Bo.x  1726,  Editor  &  Publisher 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES/DAILIES  for 
sale.  Howard  Berg.  Jr.,  Newsiiaper 
Bkr.,  239  Beverly  Rd..  W.  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.  (AC  305)  585-6343  after  6  PM. 


ONLY  $10M  DOWN  buys  Illinois  ex- 
elusive  weekly  grossing  $79M;  price 
$67,500.  Owner  to  retire.  Robert  N. 
Bolitho.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  1111  West, 
Emporia,  Kans.,  66801. 

ONLY  $25,000  DOWN  to  purchase 
N.Y.  State  weekly  group,  with  plant, 
real  estate,  (jond  terms  on  balance. 
W'.B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C,  20004. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  OFFSET  WEEKLY, 
exclusive,  doing  $33M  gross ;  29% 

down ;  $36M  price  includes  building 
with  apartment.  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Bailey-Krehbiel.  1111  West,  Emporia, 
Kans.,  66801. 

E’XCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES:  Washing¬ 
ton  Coast  $40,000;  Western  Washing¬ 
ton  $38,000  and  $45,000;  Southern 
Idaho  $31,500;  Oregon  Willamette  Val¬ 
ley  $42,000.  Harris  Ellsworth.  Broker, 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

BUYERS  SEEK  Tex.,  Ark.,  or  Deep 
South  dailies  and  weeklies  grossing 
$200M  up.  Top  prices.  Utmost  discre¬ 
tion.  List  nowl  Newspaper  Ser.  Co., 
216  Curtis  St.,  Jennings.  La.,  70646. 

VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  wanU 
to  buy  15.000-rnnge  Midwest  daily  from 
older  publisher;  who  won’t  sell  to  a 
chain,  who  wants  top  money  for  his 
paper,  who  wants  his  life’s  work  car¬ 
ried  on  by  an  owner  who  cares.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  BUY  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY 
with  potential  in  New  Mexico  or  West 
Texas.  Would  consider  radio  station. 
Your  replies  confidential.  Box  863, 
Pluinview,  Texas  79072. 


NEWSPAPER  SEKVICES 

Features  Arailahle 


WOMEN’S  COLUMN:  Perfect  for  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  or  small  daily.  Pro¬ 
fessional,  fresh  topics,  witty  tone.  500 
words  available  weekly.  Samples,  rates 
on  request.  Box  1763,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Best.  Most.  Cheapest.  ’Two  heads. 
SNAPPY  FILLERS.  Sample  free. 
Write  610  Wataga,  Louisville,  Ky, 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
66-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 
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Composing  Room 


Composing  Room 


Presses  &  Machinery 


REID  MAGAZINE  RACKS,  31  itock 
■iies.  X1630  stores  12  full  Lino  muxs 
above  and  1  shelf  below— *160:  W3896 
stores  12  full  Int.  maxs — *160;  Reid 
V  belt  motor  drive.  Lino-Int. — *160: 
oot  well  scraper,  4  blades — *6:  Lino- 
meter — *16.  Wm.  Reid,  2271  Claybourn. 
Chieaxo,  Ill-i  60614. 


kriden  justowriter  recorder 

and  Reproducer  and  stands:  8  pt.  Ex- 
esllent  condition.  Am  quittinx  business. 
A  &  N  Pub.  Co.,  1110  Grove  St., 
Greensboro,  N.C..  27403.  (AC  919) 

274-4986. 


typesetting  machines— Fast  ef- 

fieient  ATF  photo-tyi>e  system,  now 
pr^ucinx  2  newspaiiers,  mnxazines. 
Big  type  selection.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Call  Gibl<ons  or  Dudley,  Crow 
Publications.  1730  So.  Clementine,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  92802.  (AC  714)  636-0120. 


FOR  SALE 

Three  Monarch  high  speed  tai>e  driven 
linecasting  machines.  1966  rntxlels. 
complete  with  42  Crown  magazines  and 
fonts  of  type:  also  2  Fotosetters  with 
22  magazines  and  fonts  of  type,  all 
like  new. 

MID-AMERICA  PRINTING  COMPANY 
4366  Duncan,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63110 
314-631-8360 


'LIQUIDATING 

Equipment  removed  from  the  former 
World  Journal-Tribune  plant  in  New 
York  City. 


9— Model  8  Linotypes  (8/90) 

Nos.  46036  —  46122  —  46123  — 
47941  —  47942  —  47946  —  49688 

—  49696  —  49697 

11 — Model  C4  Intertypes  (4/90) 

Nos.  16410  —  16411  —  18936  — 
19013  —  19039  —  19603  —  26629 

—  26762  —  26773  —  27136  —  30.396 

1—  Model  G4  Intertype  No.  30396  (90- 
72) 

2 —  Model  G4/4  Intertsrpes  (90-72-34) 
Nos.  16362  —  16400  (42  emi 

Most  with  Blowers — Saws — Qundders 
All  with  Electric  Pots — Feeders — AC 
t — Elrod  Stripcasters — Electric 

Nos.  F2663E  —  F336IE  —  F406IE 

1 —  Vandercook  13-28  Power  Galley 
Press 

8 — Hamilton  20  Page  Form  Files 

3 —  Hamilton  Letterboard  Cabinets 

4 —  Hamilton  8'  Steel  Imposing  Stones 

2 —  Hammond  Mercury  Trim-o-saws 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


ALL  MODELS 
Linotype— Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
186  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


MODEL  32  LINOTYPE,  new  in  1958. 
full  complement  of  mats:  A-1  condi¬ 
tion.  *8,000.  Dispatch,  Box  639,  Casa 
Grande,  Ariz.,  85222. 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE,  ser.  #49.653, 
fully  reconditioned  :  also  TTS  unit,  per¬ 
forator  and  adapter  keyboard.  We  can 
deliver  and  install.  D.  L.  Adkins.  818 
Hamvassy,  Tyler.  Texas  75701.  (AC 
214)  LYric  4-4134. 


FAIRCHILD  PERFORATOR  and  oper¬ 
ating  unit.  Perforator  like  new:  used 
less  than  20  hours.  Both  for  *2500. 
(AC  612)  76.3-3133.  Park  Region  Echo, 
Alexandria,  Minnesota  56308. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspa|)er 
Turtles— *92.95  to  *107.25,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina,  28621. 

Ph:  (AC  919)  835-1613 


LINOFILM  TYPE  GRIDS— A  range. 

S-4  Layouts:  Times  Roman.  Spartan 
Bold,  Spartan  Bold  Italic,  one  width 
card  for  each  grid.  Perfect  condition. 
*725  for  lot.  Compolith  Typesetting 
Co.,  6600  Guion  Rd.,  Indianapolis,  In¬ 
diana  46268.  Phone:  317-291-43.32. 


PRESS  WIRE  JUSTOWRITER.  10-pt. 
Recorder,  8-pt.  Humboldt  Reproducer, 
-ATP  coding :  1-year  old.  'The  Daily 
Sentinel,  Box  129,  XTtica,  Mich.,  48087. 
(313)  731-1000. 


Engraving 

FAIRCHILD  JOURNALIST.  65-screen 
Vi  tones,  line  cuts,  1,  7,  2.2  enlarge¬ 
ments:  used  16  months.  Best  offer 
Delaware  Valley  Advance,  Box  337, 
Langhorne,  Pa.  19047. 


FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-SIZER,  1-year 
old,  like  new;  converted  to  offset.  Bi- 
County  Publishers,  Inc.,  381  Central 
Ave.,  Lawrence,  N.  Y.  11659.  (AC 
616)  CE  9-1240. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

FOR  SALE:  2  motors,  one  lOhp.  one 
7Vj  hp,  ea.  *75;  model  4  Little  Giant. 
I  *125;  Hargraves  Micro-Matic  Plate 
I  Shaver,  complete  with  molds,  *600 ; 
I  Morrison  Slug  Stripper,  *76.  All  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  excellent  condition.  Deni¬ 
son  Newspat>ers,  Denison,  Iowa  51442. 


FOR  SALE:  .3  MULTILITH  1250 
(ser.  #  over  500,000)  ;  1  Web  Little 
Chief:  1  Miehle  Vert.  36:  Lino  mats, 
new  and  use<l ;  2  IBM  machines.  Alfred 
Kalnajs,  719  W.  Willow  St.,  Chicago, 
HI..  60614.  (AC  312)  MO  4-6645. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

1  Fotosetter  Mixer,  ser.  #  364, 

equippe<l  with  quadder  and  motorized 
magazine  changer:  has  114  channel 
magazine.  Several  fonts  of  type  and 
9  lenses.  In  excellent  condition. 

1  ATT  TA  169  Photo  Unit  and  TAK 
169  Keyl)onrd,  complete  with  custom 
desks,  rewind  unit,  5  magazines,  6 
ctsle  selectors  and  7  type  discs.  Rea¬ 
sonable. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
PHONE:  (AC  312)  827-2182 


AT  AUCTION.  NOV.  1.  1967 
TENSED,  IDAHO  83870 
Interty|)e.  3  mags.,  3  molds,  slug  saw, 
8,  10.  11  and  14-pt.  mats;  C  &  P 
letterpress :  26"  paper  cutter ;  stereo- 
tyj)e;  hand  tyi)e,  etc.  Ck)ntact  Earl  W. 
Boyd. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  Colors 
— Top  Quality. 

CnII  or  IVritr: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3656 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1947-8) 

36  Units — 8  Folders — 22%*  Balloon 
Formers — AC  Unitype  Drives — Reels  & 
Pasters — Trackage 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


DUPLEX  UNIT  TUBULAR 
4  Units — 16  Pages 
DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
3  Decks — 24  Pages 
DUPLEX  8-PAGE  DECK 
2/1  Tubular  Press 
DUPLEX  DRY  MAT  ROLLER 
DUPLEX  TUBITLAR  ROLLER 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  COMPANY.  Inc. 
420  L«cington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 


MIEHLE  2/0  hand-feed,  fly  delivery; 
also  ECLIPSE  FOLDER.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Gone  offset.  Make  offer  to  the 
RECORD,  Box  209,  367  Green  St., 
Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland  21078. 
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Presses  &  Machinery 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit — 22%" — Double  Folder — Skip 
Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units — 22% — Color  Deck — 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVER’nBLB  (1961) 

6  Units — 23A — Color  Cylinder — S  Re¬ 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTI-FRICTION 
22%— 6  Units— 1  Foldeiv-(1989)— * 

Units — 1  Folder — Color  Deck  (recent) — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectiflers — Reels 
and  Tensions— WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1981) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou-  i 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive.  I 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22%— 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters  —  Color  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectiflers — COM¬ 
PLETE  STEREO— 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder — %  and 
•4  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO — Turtles — Chases — Goss  45  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
—Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo— AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Uinta — 16  pages — 22% — Vt  and  % 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


NEED  A  HEAVY  DUTY  FOLDER  for 
your  Multi  Unit  Offset  Press?  We  have 
a  folding  machine  built  by  the  Duplex 
Company  designed  for  6  sheets  ...  a 
jaw  type  folder,  capable  of  speeds  to 
22.000  i.p.h.  complete  with  base,  fram¬ 
ing,  drag  roller,  compensators,  former 
plate,  etc. 

Universal  Ptg.  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  (AC  201)  438-3744 


6  LATE  MODEX,  pedestal  mounted 
Cline  reels  and  tensions.  Full  list  of 
extra  parts.  AH  units  complete  and  in 
perfect  working  condition.  Open  for 
any  reasonable  offer.  Contact:  John 
Tygret,  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif.,  90503.  Ph:  (213)  370- 
6511. 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  (1964) 

6  Units — 2  Folders  (%  and  %)  22% 
AC  Motors — Ink  De-Mist  System — Wood 
Pony  Autoplate,  accessories 


Available  60  Days 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


SAVE  *26.000 

Four  units  new  Cottrell  model  VSS  Web 
Offset  Perfecting  Press.  We  bought 
eight  units,  need  only  four  and  will 
sell  these  four  new  unils  for  *90,000. 
Price  includes  Vi  and  %  folders,  im¬ 
printing  units,  four-web  paster,  two 
wash-up  units,  four  roll  stands,  cross¬ 
over  nnit.  electric  hoist,  extra  roll 
shafts  and  hooks. 

CLEVELAND  SHOPPING  NEWS 
6309  H.imilton  Avenue 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44114 
(AC  216)  431-4444 


GOSS  ANTIFRICTION  22%" 

12  Units  Tension  Plate  Locltup — 2 
Double  Folders — Balloon  Formers — Uni¬ 
type  Drives — Reels  &  Tensions 
Stereo:  2  Automatic  Vacuum  Auto¬ 
plates — 2  H  D  Autoshavers  with  Inline 
Automillers 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


MIEHLE  NO.  1.  .52  INCH  BED,  4- 
page  capacity  with  jogger  board,  serial 
No.  6570.  Attacheil  automatic  Dexter 
feeder,  serial  No.  58.50.  sixe  32x62. 
Attacheil  Omaha  folder.  Model  E. 
serial  No.  3888E,  quarter  and  half 
fold.  General  Electric  preset  speed 
printing  press  control  unit,  220-volt. 

3-phase.  May  purchase  entire  operation 
or  any  piece  or  parts.  Installing  larger 
press.  Will  be  available  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  Mail-Journal,  Box  188,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Indiana  46542. 


Stereotype 

24  MAGPLATE  SADDLES  for  news¬ 
paper  press.  2.3-9/16"  paper  range,  com¬ 
pression  or  clip  lockup  on  plate  cylinder. 
Box  1808,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 


STEREO  DEPARDvtENT 
Advertising  Dispatch  (ipecial) 

Must  sell  before 
yenr-end  iiii'entory 
3  New  Steel  Cabinets  for  storage 
of  curved  mats  up  to  17%  x  24". 
Each  contains  32  compartments, 
curved  on  a  12"  radius. 

Book  price  *1,344.00  each;  now 
offered  at  $450.00  each,  F.O.B.  Two 
Rivers.  Wisconsin. 

For  details  write  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.. 
Two  Rivers.  Wise.,  64241,  att’n:  H.  A. 
Nack,  or  phone  414-793-1121  (ext.  227). 


IVanted  To  Buy 

GOSS  arch  type  16-page  printiting  unit 
witli  color  cylinder,  22% "  page.  Box 
1807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  ACQUIRE  64-page  single 
width  Hoe  press,  21%"  cut-off.  Phone: 
M.I.  Hall  (AC  214)  AN  4-2434  or 
write  1189  108th  St.,  Grand  Prairie. 
Texas  75060. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42nd  St.,  N.T.  17,  N.T.  OX  7-4590 


8-COLUMN  CASTING  BOX  with  elec¬ 
tric  pot.  Attlelioro  Daily  Sun,  34  S. 
Main  St.,  Attleboro.  Mass.,  02703. 


MODEL  31  LINO,  electric,  ser.  above 
60.000,  quadder,  for  cash.  Art  Porter. 
Rexburg,  Idaho  83440.  (208)  356-6400. 


LATE  MODEL  33  LINOTYPE  Range- 
master,  72  channel.  4  pocket  disk.  220 
3-phase  electric.  Mohr  saw  equipped. 
Call  Jim  Haga,  Canton  Repository, 
Canton.  Ohio  (216)  454-6611. 


LATE  STYLE 

Model  8  or  31 — 42  pica  Linotype 
Box  1771,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Administrative 


CALIF.  DAILY/WEEKLY  COMPLEX 
Du*  to  rapid  expansion,  we  have  the 
following  opportunities ; 

I.  MANAGEMENT  MAN 

Z.  CONTROLLER:  TOP  &  SECOND 

J.  PERSONNEL  DIR. /NEGOTIATOR 
4.  PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

6.  TOP  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 

«.  AD  me:n  in  all  categories 

Write  fully  including  employments, 
responsibilities,  salary  progression,  edu¬ 
cation,  family  background.  Address; 
Phil  Turner,  Hollywood  Citizen-News, 
Hollywood,  California  90028. 

MANAGER  for  commercial  department 
of  daily  newspaper.  Letterpress  and 
offset.  12  employees.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  selling,  estimating  (toth  let¬ 
terpress  and  offset),  production,  super¬ 
vision,  etc.  Close  to  recreational  area : 
skiing,  hunting,  fishing.  Paid  vacation, 
hospitalization.  Excellent  colleges  and 
churches.  City  3.1.000  population.  300- 
miles  from  Pacific  Coast.  Write:  Dale 
A.  Dixon,  Union-Bulletin,  Walla  Walla, 
Washington  99362. 

PUBLISHER 

needed  for  a  Miami  Herald  subsidiary 
— The  Boca  Raton  News — a  6,000  cir¬ 
culation,  3-time  weekly  offset  commu¬ 
nity  paper  in  the  rapidly-expanding 
city  of  Boca  Raton.  Florida — home  of 
Florida’s  Atlantic  University  and  IBM 
Corijoration’s  new  computer  plant. 

Wo  require  a  seasoned  news  executive 
who  can  take  charge  of  guiding  con¬ 
version  to  daily  publication  in  several 
years.  While  news/editorial  experience 
is  essential,  a  knowledge  of  offset  pro¬ 
duction  and  business  affairs  will  also 
be  important.  Stock  participation  avail¬ 
able  and  income  includes  profit  incen¬ 
tive.  For  the  right  man.  this  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  stepping-stone  to  broadened  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Write  full  details  of  education  and 
experience  to:  Personnel  Director,  The 
Miami  Herald,  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami, 
Florida  33101.  All  replies  confidential. 

STRONG  COMMUNITY-MINDED  MAN 
to  manage  small  daily  in  exceptionally 
attractive  California  community.  Good 
growth  potential.  Investment  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  Send  full  resume 
of  professional  background  and  salary 
history  to  Box  1770.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Indicate  whether  interested  in 
buying  interest  in  newspaper. 

SOMEPLACE  IN  THE  U.S.  there  is 
an  outstanding  executive  who  can  serve 
this  fast-growing  6-day  daily  in  a 
population  explosion  as  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  for  circulation  and  advertising. 
His  duties  would  be:  (1)  to  plan  and 
execute  promotion  for  circulation  :  (2) 
to  sui>ervise.  plan  and  execute  promo¬ 
tion.  executive  selling  and  planning  in 
the  advertising  department;  (3)  work¬ 
ing  and  training  of  salesmen  in  both 
circulation  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments. 

This  is  a  12-hour-a-day  job  but  for  a 
young  man  between  35  and  45  with  the 
past  experience  to  do  an  outstanding 
job,  we  will  pay  much  more  than 
normal. 

This  person  should  be  college  trained 
with  at  least  10  years’  experience,  and 
capable  of  advancing  in  our  4-news¬ 
paper  organization  located  in  Area  5. 
Ho  must  have  gilt-edge  references,  both 
professionally  and  personally;  he  must 
be  a  positive  thinker  capable  of  keep¬ 
ing  us  in  the  leadership  in  a  highly 
competitive  situation,  who  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  hours  of  pleasure  for  work 
in  order  to  grow. 

If  you  think  you  meet  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  you  are  our  man,  air-mail 
complete  details  to  Box  1793,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OPPORTUNITY 
Commercial  shop-management  man  is 
nee<led  in  Western  state.  If  you  know 
commercial  work  generally,  and  have 
a  liking  for  selling  and  meeting  the 
public,  or  have  had  your  own  business 
and  sold  it,  answer  this  ad.  We  are 
looking  for  just  the  right  man  to  help 
operate  and  promote  a  good  sized  job 
shop.  Confidential.  Write  Box  1778, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRC.  MANAGER  ’TRAINEES 
Age  25  to  35 

Major  publisher,  recognizing  the  fu¬ 
ture  ne^  of  circulation  managers  with 
"know-how,”  is  willing  to  invest  time 
and  money  in  training  promising  cir- 
{  culation  people. 

{  Regardless  of  your  position  in  circula- 
;  tion — whether  high  or  low — if  you  have 
I  the  ambition  and  the  ability  to  become 
I  a  circulation  manager  of  a  major 
newspaper,  we  would  like  to  discuss 
it  with  you.  We  si>ecialize  in  carrier 
delivery,  but  you  would  be  trained  in 
ail  phases  of  circulation. 

Send  complete  resume  for  interview 
to  Box  1728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  —  Ex¬ 
perienced  man  with  solid  background 
and  progressive  ideas.  This  is  a  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  City  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  We  are  a  growing,  expanding 
j  newspaper  on  the  East  Coast.  Furnish 
complete  details  including  starting  sal¬ 
ary.  Write  Box  1698,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

^  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

I  Write  or  wire  in  confidence  for  in- 
:  terview  to:  Norman  F.  Hirsoh,  Pub., 

!  Star  Newspapers,  3080  Skokie  Valley 
j  Rd.,  Highland  Park,  Illinois  60035. 

HOME  DELIVHHIY  MANAGER 
I  A  Pacific  N.W.  7-day  newspaper  seeks 
I  an  experienced,  aggressive  home  deliv¬ 
ery  manager  of  proven  ability.  Must 
be  knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of  home 
delivered  circulation.  Will  pay  top  sal- 
I  ary  to  the  man  that  will  fill  our  re- 
!  quirements.  Give  age,  complete  resume 
:  and  present  salary  status.  Replies  will 
remain  confidential.  Write  Eiox  1764, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  CM 
I  Small  New  Jersey  daily  newspaper 
I  needs  aggressive  assistant  with  thor- 
I  ough  knowledge  of  ABC  and  postal 
i  operations.  Our  80-year-old  organiza- 
'  tion’s  new  expansive  program  provides 
’  ample  opportunity  for  further  advance- 
I  ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  1780,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRC.  MANAGER 
j  18,000  six-day  evening  in  Chart  Area 
I  5  needs  "self-starter"  who  can  direct 
I  district  men,  carrier  crews,  and  can 
work  sales  and  promotion.  Prove  your¬ 
self  and  become  assistant  circulation 
manager.  Prefer  young  experienced 
I  man  in  his  mid-20*s,  or  early  30’s. 

:  Must  be  strong,  knowledgable  circula- 
]  tor.  Rapidly  growing  area,  J300  million 
steel  complex  now  under  construction. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1772,  Editor  & 


Classified  Advertising 

I  CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  fast- 
'  growing  suburban  chain.  Top  pay.  Im- 
:  mediate  opening.  (AC  312)  428-2611. 

SALES  MANAGER 

i  Large  West  Coast  newspaper  la  look- 
;  ing  for  a  man  with  strong  managerial 
:  background  in  classified  advertising. 
I  Good  performance  record  on  a  competi- 
I  tive  metropolitan  daily  an  asset. 

This  represents  an  excellent  future 
with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  ad- 
I  vancement.  Salary  open. 

Write  in  confidence  to: 

'  Box  1747,  ^itor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

j  CLASSIFIED  AD  SUPERVISOR  for 
I  large  established  weekdays  and  Sun- 
I  day  chain.  Top  salary  and  bonus.  Area 
5.  Full  details  first  letter.  Box  1792, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  staff  sales- 
man  on  small  New  Hampshire  daily. 
Experience  helplul.  Send  resum4  to 
Box  1699,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPOR’TUNITY  to 
join  the  display  advertising  staff  at 
The  Palo  Alto  Times.  There  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  salesman  with 
newspaper  advertising  experience. 

Palo  Alto  is  an  excellent  place  to  live, 
just  40-miles  South  of  San  Francisco, 
with  exceptionally  fine  schools,  shop¬ 
ping  center,  and  a  rapidly  expanding 
economy.  It  is  the  home  of  Stanford 
University  and  has  all  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  college  town. 

The  Times  is  an  award-winning,  em¬ 
ployee-owned,  evening  newspaper  with 
a  growing  circulation  of  more  than 
45.000.  We  offer  you  salary,  plus  a 
rewarding  bonus  plan,  plus  mileage, 
plus  profit-sharing.  Write  or  phone: 
James  W.  ’Thorbum,  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Palo  Alto  Times,  P.O. 
Box  300.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  94302.  (AC 
415)  326-1200. _ 

ADVER'nSING 

For  national  soft  goods  manufacturer 
selling  all  levels.  Opportunity  for  crea¬ 
tive  sales-minded  pro;  comprise  rough 
lay  out,  trade  journal,  direct  mail  and 
list  procurement;  also  supervise.  A 
challenging  repeat  growing  business 
for  qualified  ambitious  grad.  Write 
P.O.  Box  869,  Alliance,  Ohio  44601. 

WES’TERN  COLORADO  22M  DAILY 
expanding  staff.  Liberal  salary  plus 
excellent  commission;  mileage  allow¬ 
ance  plus  other  benefits.  Live  in  beau¬ 
tiful  community  near  best  skiing,  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  areas.  Send  resume 
to:  Advertising  Dir.,  The  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  P.O.  Box  688,  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,  81601. 


MID-SOUTH  DAILY  seeks  creative, 
competent,  stable  ad  man.  Fine  op¬ 
portunity.  Contact:  General  Manager, 
Daily  Star.  Hammond,  La.,  70401. 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  for  29.- 
000  circulation  daily.  Must  be  ener¬ 
getic.  strong  on  copy,  layout  and  sales. 
Good  salary,  incentive  plan  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  All  replies  confidential. 
Zone  3.  Forward  resume  including  ex¬ 
perience,  past  employment  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1734.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN 
Dynamic,  young  .  .  .  one  who  loves 
to  sell.  Salary  and  commission  plus 
liberal  fringes  and  company-paid  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Send  samples,  complete 
resume  to  Frank  W.  Canino,  Adv.  Dir., 
Evening  News,  Bridgeton,  N.J.,  08302. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  25,000 
circulation  daily  in  W.  Penna.  Present 
manager  to  retire.  Latest  equipment — 
good  volume.  Want  a  top  man,  age 
35  to  45,  able  to  join  a  young  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Salary  open.  Box  1796, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  OPPOR’TUNITY 
Growing  small  daily  in  West  needs  ad 
salesman-layout  man.  Top  salary,  com¬ 
mission,  bonus,  company  benefits,  plus 
moving  allowance.  Give  personal  de¬ 
tails,  experience,  references,  all  ans¬ 
wers  in  confidence.  Write  Box  1790, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LEADING  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
weekly  (ABC)  looks  for  experienced 
representative  who  knows  his  way 
around  top  agencies  and  commercial 
accounts.  Write  to  Box  1798,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  or  call  Mr.  Wc^I,  212- 
873-7400. 

EARN  $12,000  TO  $18,000! 
Display  Advertising  Manager  who  can 
bring  experience  in  layouts,  ideas  and 
selling  know-how  to  staff  of  ten  for 
IS-paper  chain  in  Area  5.  If  you  really 
want  to  make  money,  send  resume  and 
salary  needs  to  Box  1776,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMEN  to  represent 
nationally  known  syndicated  columns 
in  Ohio  newspapers.  Full  or  part-time. 
Salary  plus  l.beral  commission.  Typo- 
graphix  Associates,  Box  321,  Wayne, 
Illinois  60184. 


Editorial 


CITY  HALL  REPORTER  tor  8,600  cir- 
culation.  Indiana  daily.  Strong  empha¬ 
sis  on  local  coverage.  Planning  new 
building,  offset  press.  Exceptionally 
good  town.  Eight  nationally  known 
industries.  Unusual  cultural  advan¬ 
tages.  Bright  future.  Two  new  reser¬ 
voir  lakes  in  county.  Send  resum4, 
salary  requirements.  Ken  Weaver, 
Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  Rocky  Mountain 
a.m.  daily.  $7,500  to  start — top  fringes. 
Box  1560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RESTLESS  PM  DAILY  in  Zone  2 
seeks  curious  young  reporter  who  can 
discern  problems  of  change  in  a  world 
of  transition.  J-School  background,  1-2 
years  experience  preferred.  Write  Box 
1695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN  to  read  copy  and  do  soma 
rei)orting  on  growing  Midwest  evening 
daily  in  city  of  50.000.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  good  pay,  5-day  week, 
excellent  family  community.  Write  or 
’phone  i^itor,  Kokomo  Tribune,  Koko¬ 
mo.  Ind.  46901. 

LIKE  THE  SMELL  OF  LINIMENTT 
We  hope  so,  because  our  sportswriters 
dig  for  stories  in  the  locker  rooms  as 
well  as  on  the  field.  We  need  a  writer 
— preferably  with  1  or  2  years’  ex¬ 
perience — to  fill  out  our  6-man  sports 
staff.  Send  resumd  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Larry  Hale,  Assistant  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  ’The  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Press,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  13902. 

JOURNALIST,  male  or  female,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  good  grammarian  (or 
weekly  Catholic  newspaper  in  Centra] 
Pennsylvania.  Duties  will  include  re¬ 
writing.  layout  work,  reporting.  Send 
full  resumd  and  salary  requirement  to 
Box  1686,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIA’TE  OPENINGS  for  reporters, 
copy  readers ;  at  least  four  years’  ex¬ 
perience  required;  Zone  2  afternoon 
and  morning  newspapers.  Good  salary, 
liberal  fringe  benefits  and  chance  for 
advancement.  Box  1556,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  AND  REPORTTTR  for 
growing  South  Fla.  daily.  Write  giving 
qualifications  and  experience  to  Box 
1721,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

NEWS  REPORTER  &  WIRE  EDITOR 
Need  help  editing  weekly  magazine 
section.  Write  Box  62,  Bloomington, 
Indiana  47401  or  Call  812-332-7261. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNME:NT  REPOR’TBR 
Journalism  graduate  or  equivalent  for 
a  better-than-routine  position  by 
strong,  expanding,  prize-winning  eve¬ 
ning  daily.  Top-notch  pay,  many  sub¬ 
stantial  extra  benefits,  merit  raises, 
advancement  opportunities.  Progressive, 
modern  community  of  60,000;  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings  in  newly  rem^eled 
building:  congenial  staff,  ^nd  full  de¬ 
tails  to  The  Daily  Journal,  Kankakee, 
Illinoii  60901. 

EDITORS 

We’re  looking  for  the  best  copy  editors 
in  the  country.  They  may  holding 
key  jobs  on  smaller  papers  or  editing 
jobs  on  bigger  ones.  We’re  offering 
more  than  $200  a  week  and  you’ll  be 
part  of  the  team  that  produces  one 
of  the  biggest  and  fastest-growing  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  We  never  let  good 
people  get  into  a  copy-desk  rut.  Zone 
5.  Box  1704.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERMONT  6,000  circulation  afternoon 
daily  needs  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter-photographer.  Exi>erienca  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential.  Write  or 
phone:  Phil  Savory,  Bennington  (Vt.) 
Banner.  (AC  802)  442-2800. 

JOIN  AMBmOUS  WEEKLY  GROUP 
in  Zone  3.  Tough  manager  for  weekly 
needed.  $160  week.  Box  1690,  ESditor 
A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESK  MAN 
’The  sports  department  of  a  major 
eastern  afternoon  daily  will  have  a 
desk  opening  soon.  Work  with  real 
pros — and  be  paid  like  one.  Box  1711, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  21,  1967 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 
editor-manager  semi-weekly. 

ficnerienced  man  or  J-prrad  just  stet- 
tinlr  started.  (AC  312)  428-2611. 


We  Are  Looking 
For  A  Man  Who: 


enjoys  working  on  a  proqrestiva,  aggret- 
liva,  and  craativa  nawspapar— 

enjoys  writing  and  it  intarastad  in  lay¬ 
out— 

ENJOYS  raspontibility  and  opportunity  for 
rapid  advancamant  at  a  naws¬ 
papar  axacutiva — 

ENJOYS  fraadom  in  obtaining  and  writing 
in-dapth  ttorias — 

ENJOYS  a  challanga. 

Diract  all  inouiriat  and  rasumas'  to; 

JAMES  GELADAS 
Managing  Editor 

THE  TELEGRAPH-HERALD 
Dubuque,  Iowa  52001 


WIRE  EDITOR  WANTED 
Are  you  a  reporter  or  deskman  for  a 
small  daily  or  weekly  and  ready  to 
move  up?  Modern,  prize-winninft  eve¬ 
ning  daily  in  pleasant  community  of 
SO, 000  is  seeking  a  wire  editor.  We 
offer  top  salary,  many  generous  extras, 
advancement  opportunity,  professional 
associates,  newly  remndelerl  quarters. 
Write  details  of  background,  training, 
experience,  to:  General  Manager,  Daily 
Journal,  Kankakee.  Illinois  60901. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  PM  DAILY 
and  Sunday.  Zone  1,  coastal  area.  Col¬ 
lege  degree — some  experience.  Top  op¬ 
portunity  for  young  person  on  way  up. 
Box  1696.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


ASSISTANT  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Florida’s  capital  newspaper  has  open¬ 
ing  for  young  assistant  on  wire  desk 
who  is  an  alert  copy  editor,  knows 
makeup  and  has  the  experience  and 
judgment  to  handle  desk  alone.  Ex¬ 
citing  news  town  with  state  capital 
and  two  universities.  Paper  ready  to 
move  into  new  plant,  switch  to  offset. 
Write:  W.M.  Phillips.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Democrat,  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
32302. 


EDITOR 

To  lead  our  5-man  staff  to  more  awards 
from  their  carpetetl  newsroom.  (k)n- 
I  tact:  General  Manager,  Daily  Star, 
Hammond,  La.,  70401. 


NEW  MEXICO  AFTERNOON  DAILY 
(11,000)  offers  lively  beat  to  police- 
city  hall  reporter-photographer:  also 
ne^  desk  man-reporter  for  swing  slot. 
Fine  town ;  congenial  staff ;  mountains 
nearby.  Must  have  men  or  women  who 
can  carry  weight.  Box  1757,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN — 5  nights,  5  p.m.  to  2 
a.m.,  on  lively  New  Jersey  daily.  No 
layout.  Copy  reading,  headline  writing. 
Write  or  call :  Ed  Casey.  The  Daily 
Advance,  Dover,  N.J.,  07801. 


I  MANAGING 

!  EDITOR 

To  direct  11-man  news  staff  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  top  award-winning  suburban 
weekly.  The  man  we’re  looking  for 
must  be  a  proven  administrator  and  a 
I  de<Iicated  newspaperman.  Salary  ranges 
I  from  $10,000  to  $12,000,  based  on  quali- 
I  fications.  Send  your  resume  to:  Henry 
.  M.  Hogan,  Jr.,  Associate  Publisher. 
The  Birmingham  Eccentric,  1225 
Bowers,  Birmingham.  Mich.,  48012. 


REPORTER — Need  staffer  with  at  i 
least  a  year’s  experience  for  a.m.  and 
Sunday  paper.  Pay  rates  with  best  in 
East,  plus  benefits,  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Write  giving  resume  to  Box  1694, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  NEEDED— Staff  open¬ 
ings  for  poiice,  government  and  general 
assignment  reporters  on  state’s  largest 
evening  daily.  Circulation  nearing  51,- 
000.  ’Team  operation  in  capital  city 
dedicated  to  bright  and  concise  cover¬ 
age,  heavy  on  local  news.  Good  pay. 
37*4  hour,  five-day  week,  excellent 
fringe  benefits,  secure  future  for  those 
with  experience  to  join  team  in  metro 
market  of  2.50,000.  College  graduates 
preferred.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Mail, 
Charleston.  West  Va..  25330. 


RETPORTER  TO  $15,000 
Major  publisher  of  national  magazines 
seeks  dynamic  newshound  to  interview 
medical  researchers.  Opportunity  to  tra¬ 
vel  and  shajie  new  publication.  Zone 
2.  Box  1700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  WRITING 

You’re  a  young  man  carrying  a  big 
load  on  a  small  newspaper.  You  want 
to  spend  more  time  on  important 
stories,  less  on  trivia.  You  put  compli¬ 
cated  stories  into  words  anyone  can 
understand.  Your  news  sources  resjiect 
you.  You  ask  key  questions  and  they 
answer.  You  anticipate  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  on  your  beat.  You’re  looking  for 
a  newspaper  where  your  talent  won’t 
be  wasted.  Give  us  a  chance  to  show 
how  you  could  fit  into  our  organiza¬ 
tion.  Send  a  full  resumd  and  samples 
to  Box  1760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE’RE  TIRED  of  publishing  a  bright, 
exciting  modern  newspaper  with  sports 
pages  left  over  from  the  19th  century. 
We’re  looking  for  a  top-flight  sports 
editor  who’s  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  to  build  a  compelling 
sports  section — strong  on  bright  local 
coverage — with  enough  national  news 
to  satisfy  a  discriminating  readership 
m  one  of  the  great  Area  2  suburban 
dailira.  The  man  we’re  looking  for  is 
creative,  enterprising,  and  will  receive 
at  least  $11,000  to  start.  Fine  company 
benefits.  Box  1727,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER  AND  DESKMAN  for  35.- 
000  daily.  Two  openings  to  replace  key 
men  who  have  move<l  to  more  respon¬ 
sible  positions.  We  will  train  you  if 
you’re  short  on  experience  but  can 
show  evidence  of  initiative  and  talent 
on  smaller  papers  or  in  college.  We’re 
a  well-established  respected  newspaper 
experiencing  solid  growth.  A  chance  to 
start  at  a  good  salary  and  earn  ad¬ 
vancement.  Excellent  benefits,  out¬ 
standing  community  with  quality 
schools  and  congenial  neighborhoods 
for  the  young  family.  Many  cultural 
and  recreational  opportunities.  Write 
us  in  detail  about  your  education,  ex¬ 
perience  and  interests.  Box  1762,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


CHECK  ’THIS  BEFORE  MOVING 
Can  you  edit  copy,  contribute  story 
ideas  with  substance  (no  tricks  or  gim¬ 
micks),  generate  enthusiasm  and  pride, 
follow  through  with  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  to  get  your  ideas  into 
print?  Are  you  a  young  man  on  a 
small  newspaper  itching  to  test  your 
ability  on  these  points?  Invest  a  5«! 
stamp  in  your  future  today.  Write  us 
telling  of  your  education  and  experi¬ 
ence,  your  career  goals,  your  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  We’re  small  enough  to  give 
you  important  responsibilities  now  and 
large  enough  to  offer  a  satisfying  news¬ 
paper  career.  Box  1761,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IS  THERE  a  bright,  young  woman  who 
ran  transform  an  average,  uninspired 
woman’s  section  into  a  vital,  relevant 
family  section  that  is  pertinent  to  the 
interests  of  a  sophisticated  readership 
in  an  Area  2  suburban  daily  emerging 
as  a  new  force  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness?  Her  bright  attractive  pages  will 
be  strong  Missouri-Penney  award  con¬ 
tenders  and  she’ll  start  at  $175  with 
fine  company  benefits.  Box  1745,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS  —  Move  up  to  a 
prestigious  newspaper.  We  offer  an 
attractive  salary,  unusual  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  on  a  metropolitan  paper  in  a  city 
with  many  cultural  and  recreational 
opixrrtunities.  Send  full  details  about 
yourself  to:  Edward  F.  Maher,  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Dir.,  ’The  Blade.  Toledo, 
Ohio  43604. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


EDITOR,  man  or  woman,  to  edit 
semi-weekly  paper.  Can  use  beginning 
J-grad.  Russell  Record.  Russell,  Kans., 
67665. 


$9,000  PLUS  to  a  bright,  young  desk 
man  who  can  discriminate  between 
filler  and  relevant  news,  who  can  lay 
out  a  sparkling  page  and  e<lit  copy  for 
the  discriminating  tastes  of  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  readership.  This  suburban  Area 
2  daily  is  going  places  and  our  staff 
is  providing  the  momentum.  Excellent 
company  benefits.  Box  1806,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE 

REPORTER 

to  be  second  man  in  Special 
Projects  Department  of  South¬ 
ern  California  newspaper  vital¬ 
ly  interested  in  in-<lepth  re¬ 
porting.  Hard  worker,  careful 
researcher  requirerl.  Experience 
or  potential  considered.  Appro¬ 
priate  clippings. 

Contact  Norman  A.  Cherniss 
THE  PRESS-ENTEHIPRISE  CO., 
Box  792 

Riverside.  Calif.,  92502 


UNUSUAL  EDITOR  for  unusual  pa¬ 
per.  Must  be  a  conservative  but  not 
nutty;  must  be  able  to  handle  able  but 
demoralized  news  staff;  must  be  highly 
imaginative  and  able  to  hanclle  success¬ 
fully  an  operation  with  great  potential, 
with  many  difficulties.  Ability,  not  age, 
counts.  Box  1797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  REPORTER 
Unusual  opportunity  on  New  York 
State’s  lively  capital  city  p.m.  for  re¬ 
porter  to  cover  one  of  the  large,  grow¬ 
ing  suburban  areas  that  adjoin  Albany. 
We’re  looking  for  a  young  man  (or 
woman)  with  a  college  degree,  2-3  years 
experience  and  potential  to  succe^  on 
a  larger  paper.  This  is  NOT  a  bureau 
job.  Should  have  car.  Send  complete 
resumd  and  representative  clippings  of 
your  vvork  to:  Robert  G.  Fichenberg, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Knickerbocker 
News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y., 
12201. 


LONG  ISLAND  PAPEHl  has  opening 
for  general  assignment  reporter,  male 
or  female,  college  graduate.  Send  full 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1768,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

REGIONAL  NEWS  EDITOR 
Frankly,  our  group  management  people 
are  getting  old.  And  we’re  looking  for 
young  people  we  can  promote  into  man¬ 
agement.  Immediate  imsition  open  is 
regional  news  editor,  heading  a  4-person 
desk  on  our  prize-winning  offset  daily. 
Present  man  being  promoted.  If  you’re 
under  30,  experienced,  management 
quality  and  looking  for  a  future,  con¬ 
tact:  Ray  Stougaard,  Fairmont  (Minn.) 
Sentinel.  If  in  midwest,  call  collect 
507-235-3303  or  at  home  507-235-3291 
any  time. 


SCIENCE  REPORTERS 
Washington-based  science  news  organ¬ 
ization  wants  experienced  newsmen  able 
to  report  science  aggressively,  lucidly 
and  in-depth,  generating  stories  for  a 
national  syndicate  and  news  magazine. 
Salary  to  $10,000.  Box  1809,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


IMAGINA'nVE  EDITOR  needed  in 
Cleveland  office  of  NEA — world’s  larg¬ 
est,  oldest  and  youngest-thinking  fea¬ 
ture  service.  Minimum  4-3  years’  ex¬ 
perience:  heavy  desk  work;  some  re¬ 
porting.  Rare  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Rush  resume  to:  Don  Graff,  Man¬ 
aging  Ekiitor-Cleveland,  NEIA,  1200  W. 
3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 


LIBRARY  ASSISTANT 
Must  be  capable  of  marking  newspaper 
for  clipping  files.  State  age.  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Chart  Area  2 
major  daily.  Box  1654.  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  to  head  extensive 
prep  sports  coverage  of  The  Lincoln 
Journal  and  The  Lincoln  Star  and 
rate  preps  on  state-wide  basis.  Experi¬ 
ence  vital,  youth  an  asset  for  challeng¬ 
ing,  rewarding  position.  Contact  Don 
E'orsythe,  Sports  Editor,  Lincoln 
(Nebr.  68501)  Journal. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 
GENERAL  REPORTERS 
Growing,  20,000  circulation  Northern 
Illinois  daily  needs  sports  writer  who 
can  supervise  layout  including  wire. 
Photofax,  and  write  local  and  area 
news  and  column  in  compact  sports¬ 
conscious  circulation  area.  Salary  $7,- 
800  to  $8,300  commensurate  with  train¬ 
ing  and  experience.  News  reporter  on 
interesting  swing  jobs  for  both  male 
and  female  candidates.  All  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  or  call  Managing  Eklitor, 
Journal-Standard,  Freeport,  III.  61032. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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HELP  WANTED 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
with  know-how  and  enterprise  has  fine 
opportunity  awaitinu  on  prize-winning 
16,000  circulation  evening  daily.  Chart 
Area  5.  Excellent  pay,  best  working 
conditions.  pleasant  growing  city, 
broad  area  of  interesting  community 
activities.  Write  Box  1777,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher,  with  details  of  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  references. 

EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  who  en¬ 
joys  making  pages  look  sharp.  Five- 
day  week,  tO-hours;  good  fringes,  good 
pay  for  qualifie<l  man.  Contact:  Bert 
Lindenfeld,  Managing  Editor.  The 
News-Palladium.  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  49022.  (AC  616)  YU  3-4443. 

READY  TO  HEAD  WEST? 
Ready  to  start  living  and  working 
again  in  a  lively  western  city  of  38,- 
000  with  hunting,  fishing,  skiing  and 
unsurpassed  family  living  opportuni¬ 
ties?  The  Casper  Star-Tribune.  Wyo¬ 
ming’s  largest  daily,  has  immediate 
openings  for  two  exper'ence<i  general 
reporters.  Contact:  Phil  McAuley, 
News  Elditor,  Star-Tribune,  Box  80. 
Casper,  Wyo.,  82601. 

CATHOLIC  WEEKLY,  top-rated  met¬ 
ropolitan  publication,  neetis  news  edi¬ 
tor  with  background  in  religion.  Must 
be  able  to  rewrite,  handle  editing 
quickly  and  have  makeup  potential. 
Top  pay.  fringe  benefits,  4-day  week. 
Write  Elditor.  The  Advocate.  37  Ever¬ 
green  PI.,  £ast  Orange.  N.J.,  07018. 

REPORTER-EDITOR  wanted  for  grow¬ 
ing  South  Jersey  weekly  newspaper 
group.  Phone  or  write:  Wes  Denman, 
SUNBEAM  PUB.  CO..  Salem,  N.J., 
08079.  (609)  935-1500. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Operators-Machinists 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order  I 

4-times  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-tiines  . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  23,000  expanding  INTERTYPE  OPERATORS,  straight  or 
afternoon  daily.  Lengthy  experience  niixer.  Nights,  4  to  12:30.  Insurance, 
not  required.  Write:  Managing  Editor,  pension  plan,  vacations.  Write  Al 
Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette,  Louisiana  .'.V-io  Sarasota,  Fla. 


Are  you  ready  for  the 
MANAGING  EDITOR’S  JOB 
on  a  30-40M  New  England  p.m.  ? 
Top  job  for  man  who  will  lead  paper 
through  continuous  growth  area.  Sal¬ 
ary  open  and  future  unlimited. 

Box  1787,  Editor  &  Publisher 

GOOD  SPORTS  DESK  COPY  EDITOR 
with  some  experience  is  nee<Ied  by 
top  New  England  daily  with  strong 
sports  coverage ;  some  makeup  re¬ 
quired,  as  this  job  leads  to  slot  man's 
duties.  Box  1788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONNECTICUT 

OPPORTUNITIES 

This  35,000  p.m.  in  seacoast  commu¬ 
nity  seeks  copy  eilitor  for  expanding 
desk  and  a  general  assignment  re- 
IK>rter.  Experienced  professionally  only. 
Publisher  demands  excellence.  Refer¬ 
ences  and  interview  necessary.  Send 
detailed  resume  to  Managing  Editor, 
The  Day.  New  London,  Conn.,  06320, 

WRITER — Washington  news  agency 
seeks  experienced  news  writer  able  to 
handle  difficult,  precise  assignments 
in  legislative  writing.  Must  have  par¬ 
ticularly  gootl  background  in  economics- 
taxes.  indicators,  budget,  etc.  Apply 
only  if  your  educational  background 
and  news  experience  meet  the  highest 
standards.  Good  salary,  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Box  1776,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  and 
NEWSMAN-PHOTOGRAPHEJR  TEAM 
for  “Twin  Weeklies"  in  growing  coun¬ 
ty-seat  town  of  4,000.  Both  can  buy 
into  ownership  after  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory  trial  run.  Operation  in  over  $100,- 
000  class.  Newspapers  consistent  win¬ 
ners  in  state  and  national  contests. 
New  building  with  modern  letterpress. 
Publisher  has  28  years  experience  in 
community,  age  58,  wants  to  ease  up. 
Write:  Tom  Powell,  Journal  A  Eureka, 
Box  108,  Anamosa,  Iowa  52205. 

COMMERCIAL  COLD-TYPE  PLANT 
needs:  Journeymen,  Linofilm  operators, 
compositors  and  Proof  Readers.  Wage 
rates  are:  days  $164;  nights  $180.40  per 
w’eek  plus  excellent  fringe  package. 
Contact :  The  McKay  Press.  Inc.,  709 
East  Larkin,  Midland.  Michigan  48640. 
Phone:  1-517-832-8841. 


OPERATOR  WANTED.  preferabb 
with  TTS  experience,  in  a  six-machine 
open  shop  in  North  Central  Ohio.  44  H 
hour  week.  Write  Box  1168,  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Midwest  daily 
newspaper;  lO-machine  plant  TTS 
equipped.  The  man  we  want  should 
have  knowhow  to  maintain  present 
equipment  and  for  future  development ; 
also  fair  degree  of  experience  in  elec¬ 
tronic  and  electrical  circuits  is  required. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  of  experience  first  letter. 
Write  Box  1590,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST— Only  man  cap¬ 
able  of  taking  care  of  14-machine  shop 
with  perforator  and  TTS  exi>erience 
need  apply.  Excellent  salary  for  right 
man.  Electronic  background  helpful. 
Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio  45802.  Ph:  (AC  419)  223- 
1010. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

STEREOTYPER  or  combination  press- 
man-stereotyper  for  Duplex  tubular 
press.  Afternoon  daily.  Contact  E.H. 
Baldwin,  Martinsville  Bulletin,  Mar¬ 
tinsville.  Va.,  24112.  Ph.  703-638-8801. 

YOUNG  PRESSMAN  wanted  with  2 
or  3  years  experience  or  more.  Eastern 
Ind.  Pub.  Co.,  Knightstown,  Indiana 
46148. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  capable  of  op¬ 
erating  and  simple  maintenance  on 
Harris  17%  x  22%;  considerable  4- 
color  process  work.  Knowledge  of 
smaller  offset  presses  and  letterpresses 
preferred.  Top  wages.  Transportation 
furnished  from  Seattle,  contingent  up¬ 
on  one  year’s  employment.  Write:  <3om- 
mercial  Ptg.  Co.,  Att’n :  Jim  Ballard, 
P.O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 

PRESSMAN -STEREOTYPER,  experi¬ 
enced;  37%  hour  week,  hospitalization, 
life  insurance,  retirement  program. 
(Contact  O.  E.  Wood,  The  Salina  Jour¬ 
nal.  Salina,  Kans.,  67401. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  suburban. 
Florida.  Guarantee  $110  weekly.  Send 
references,  experience  to  Box  1660, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


NEWSPAPER  COMPOSING  ROOM 
LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN 
Top  pay,  l«nefits,  bonus.  3-week  vaca¬ 
tion,  including  full  responsibility  with 
management  backing.  All  inquiries  an¬ 
swered  and  confidential.  Apply  in  writ¬ 
ing  to:  Publisher.  The  Daily  Eagle, 
Claremont,  N.H.  03743. 

TOP-NOTCH  AD  COMPOSITORS 
AND  MAKE-UP  MEN 
Only  competent  men  need  apply.  Call 
Jack  Kenner,  Lim.a  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Ph:  (AC  419)  223-1010. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT  needed 
for  California-based  chain  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  Will  specialize  in  the  composing 
room  area  providing  corporate  assist¬ 
ance  in  solving  toelay's  production  prob¬ 
lems  and  planning  tomorrow’s  pro¬ 
duction  systems.  Must  be  able  to  work 
well  with  both  line  and  staff  people 
and  identify  with  them  ;  must  be  will- 
ing  to  travel  and  devote  the  time  and 
effort  necessary  to  get  difficult  jobs 
accomplished.  The  ideal  background 
would  include  practical  work  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  composing  room,  formal  tech¬ 
nical  training  (engineering  degree  pre¬ 
ferred),  and  experience  in  a  staff  ca¬ 
pacity.  Salary  competitive.  An  exciting 
opportunity  for  the  right  man  to  be 
involved  in  some  of  the  industry’s 
most  dramatic  developments.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to; 
J.  Henry.  P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla, 
California  92037, 

PRODUCTION  ^ 
MANAGER 

Medium-sized  daily  Zone  2. 

An  exceiient  future  with  a 
progressive  organization. 

Piease  send  resumd  including 
salary  requirement.  Ail  re¬ 
plies  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Box  1767 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Public  Relations 


Respondents  answering 
box  "Help  Wanted"  ads 

but  desiring  to  avoid  sending  a  resumt 
to  specific  newspapers  or  organiations 
can  still  do  so  by  placing  same  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  ’Classified 
Manager’  along  with  a  note  listing 
the  companies  you  do  not  want  your 
application  to  reach.  E&P.  in  turn, 
will  advise  you  by  letter  as  to  the 
disposition  of  your  inquiry. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED; 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50 
per  coluain  inch  minimum  space. 

"AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


Operators-Machinists 

MACHINIST— $4.63  i«r  hour  and 
every  fringe  benefit  on  second  shift  in 
tyi>esetting  plant — 15  intertyiws.  Union 
or  eligible.  Need  experience*!  man  with 
the  ambition  to  Iw  head  machinist  in 
Ohio’s  largest  typesetting  plant.  Write: 
Box  1049,  Dayton,  Ohio  454U1. 

EXECUTIVE  HEAD  MACHINIST  for 
group  of  outstanding  open  shop,  pro¬ 
gressive  Ohio  dailies.  Must  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  modern 
composing  equipment  and  ability  to 
train  and  supervise  assistants.  Annual 
salary  basis  up  to  $10,000.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1620,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MACHINIST,  mid-Atlantic  15-Linotype 
daily.  TTS  experience.  Liberal  benefits 
including  retirement.  $170-a-week. 

I  Writ*  fully.  Box  1422,  Editor  &  Pub- 

j  PHOTON  OPERATOR— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  person  with  experience 
I  as  operator  and  knowledge  of  main- 
'  tenance.  New  plant,  new  equipment  on 
long  establish^  daily  now  converting 
to  offset-photo  composition.  Finest 
working  conditions,  permanent  with 
definito  advancement  ixvssibilities.  Lib¬ 
eral  benefits  include  paid  vacation,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  life  insurance,  pension, 
I  other  fringes.  Progressive,  clean  com¬ 
munity,  excellent  schools,  recreational 
I  facilities.  All  replies  held  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  D.  F.  Daubel,  The  News-Mes- 
!  senger,  Fremont,  Ohio,  43420. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  competent  com¬ 
bination  man  to  live  and  work  in  the 
finest  mountain  country  of  America. 
Good  schools — good  residential  areas — 
aggressive  morning  newspaper  with 
25,000  subscribers.  Perfect  for  man 
who  loves  hunting,  fishing,  and  moun¬ 
tain  recreation.  35-hour  week;  $3.85 
day  and  $3.98  night  scale.  Write  with 
working  references  to  Box  1735,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

OHIO  OPEN  SHOP  DAILY  has  open¬ 
ing  for  two  ambitious  skilled  men. 
Modem  equipment;  combination  hot 
and  cold  production;  top  pay  with  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Permanent  em¬ 
ployment  guaranteed  to  loyal  em¬ 
ployees.  Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1717, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INFORMATION  SPECIALIST  wanted 
to  develop  complete  informational  pro¬ 
gram  for  Northern  New  England  Re¬ 
gional  Medical  Program,  University  of 
Vermont ;  emphasis  on  developing 
through  personal  contact,  publications, 
news  media  liaison  with  various  publics 
served  by  program.  Applicants  should 
have  professional  background  in  com¬ 
munications  field.  Bachelor’s  de$rree 
minimum.  Salary  $8-13,000  range,  de¬ 
pending  qualification.  Send  complete 
resume  Dr.  J.  E.  Wennberg,  Director, 
NNRMP.  University  of  Vermont  Col¬ 
lege  of  Medicine,  25  Colchester  Ave., 
Burlington.  Vt.,  05401. 


MAJOR  NEW  ENGLAND 
AEROSPACE  COMPANY 


NEED  ONE  GOOD  FLOOR  MAN  for  sfo'Hls’nmf^fea"^™^  hknffie  mw 

w^orknMi;-  ^  Pelationr'aml  pLformTth^^^^^^^  fu”“ 

^  *p"‘  Challenging  position  in  a  dy- 

eral._Good.  pay.  Write:  Publisher.  Box  .iiversified  enmnanv  .Salary 


29.  New  Albany,  Miss.  38652. 

GENERAL  FOREIMAN  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  composing  room.  Chart 
Area  2.  EIxperience  with  computers, 
tape  and  photo  <x>mposition  preferred. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1320, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEES)  AGGRESSIVE  LEADER 
for  our  100-man  composing  room  op¬ 
eration.  Top  pay,  best  of  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  plus  big  opportunity  to  move  up 
in  our  organization.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Write  Box  1245,  ^itor  &  Pul^ 
Usher. 


namic,  diversified  company.  Salary 
$10,000  to  $12,000. 

Box  1800,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  Public 
Information  Officer  to  develop  and  con¬ 
duct  a  Public  Information  Program: 
elementary  school  district  adjoining 
San  Francisco;  21  schools,  excellent 
benefits  and  working  conditions;  col¬ 
lege  degree  or  experience  equivalent 
in  journalism  or  a  closely  related  field; 
send  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1765,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Aveilable 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


COLLEGE  TEACHING  post  sought  by 
young  (27),  marrietl  journalist  with 
broad  newspaper  and  writing  back¬ 
ground.  Can  teach  journalism,  creative 
writing,  literature  and/or  photography. 
Only  one  quarter  short  of  MA ;  will 
finish  during  1968  summer  leave.  Avail¬ 
able  Jan.  1  (or  sooner).  Box  1739, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  SPORTS  news  director — 
Ixing  experience  on  dailies,  weeklies : 
know  all  sports — what  papers  use — 
bow  to  handle  press,  coaches.  College 
journalism  degree ;  can  teach.  Money 
no  object.  Box  1791,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Administrative 

available  JANUARY  1.  Do  you 
need  a  youthful,  energetic  approach  to 
your  problems,  supplied  by  a  com¬ 
petent.  capable  newspaper  management 
man  who  has  experienced  most  of  the 
errors  to  be  made?  A  man  who  does 
not  need  'leading  by  the  hand'  to  ac¬ 
complish  I  Literally  developed  millions 
in  profits  for  owners  and  will  pay 
you  handsome  dividends  for  the  rea¬ 
sonably  high  compensation  sought. 
Best  references.  Well  known  in  pub¬ 
lishing  circles.  Box  1719,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  MANAGER  AND  ASSISTANT 
team.  Strong  on  classified  and  retail. 
Proven  sales  records  on  metro  dailies. 
Currently  heading  up  group  of  week¬ 
lies.  Looking  for  challenging  position 
in  IS-M  to  46-M  daily  field.  Box  1691, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 

SALES.  PRODUCrriON.  OR 
MANAGEMENT  PROBLEM? 
Cannot  afford  a  high  priced  executive 
to  solvs  it?  Then  let  me  help.  I  am  a 
suburban  chain  director  with  associates 
that  will  serve  on  a  consulting  basis  to 
solve  your  problem.  Zone  6.  Box  1692, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERY  BEST  OF  REFERENCES,  ex¬ 
cellent  progressive  record  offered  by 
40-year-old  seeking  administrative  op¬ 
portunity.  Eighteen  years'  experience 
includes  several  departmental  man¬ 
agerships  with  small  daily.  Prefer  chal¬ 
lenge  of  general  administration.  Box 
1741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-GEHERAL  MANAGER, 
young,  with  drive  and  experience  on 
weeklies  and  dailies;  all  departments 
both  letterpress  and  offset;  prefer  off¬ 
set  or  going.  Proven  gains;  strong  on 
sales.  Eager  to  move  ahead.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Excellent  references.  Box  1749, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER.  GENERAL  OR  B.  M. 
Twenty  years'  experience  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Civic  leader;  family;  educated. 
Earning  $12,000  plus.  Available  on  ade¬ 
quate  notice.  Box  1786,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  with  top  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  reporting  skills  desires  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  1643,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  now  employed.  Age  38.  Na¬ 
tional  award-winner.  Family  man  ;  civic 
leader.  Only  two  employers  in  15 
years.  Top  references.  Midwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  $20,000.  Box  1709,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR.  28.  desires  news 
or  PR  position  in  Germany  or  other 
west  European  country.  University  de¬ 
gree,  newspaper  extterience ;  presently 
with  major  wire  service.  Fluent  Ger¬ 
man. 

Will  also  consider  advertising  or  other 
business  position,  just  as  long  as  it's 
in  the  word  game.  Stable,  mature,  mar¬ 
ried.  Wishes  to  settle  with  wife  in 
Europe,  so  interested  only  in  solid  po¬ 
sition. 

Box  1708,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

FEATURE  SPECIALIST 
WRITER  -  PHOTCfGRAPHER  experi¬ 
enced  in  magazine,  newspaper  and  cor¬ 
porate  communications.  Top  free-lance 
magazine  article  credits;  Vietnam  com¬ 
bat,  aviation,  sports,  industrial  sub¬ 
jects.  Mature  family  man,  40,  now 
earning  $13,000  at  executive  position 
in  related  field.  Available  January  1, 
1968 — contract  or  staff  basis.  Currently 
living  in  Los  Angeles  area  but  willing 
to  relocate.  References,  samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR'S  POSITION 
wanted ;  age  39.  with  experience  on 
award-winning  staffs  both  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  news  editor.  Hard-driving  per¬ 
fectionist  in  developing  blue-ribbon  lo¬ 
cal  news  coverage.  Has  never  missed  a 
working  day  in  10  years.  Box  1746, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

O'LD  PRO.  51 — now  weekly  managing 
editor — dissatisfied;  layouts,  heads,  in- 
depth  research ;  fast,  accurate  rewrite 
retiorting ;  want  congenial,  professional 
well-paid  position.  Permanent.  Box 
1785,  EMitor  &  Publisher, 

SPORTS  WRITER  AND  ANNOUNCER 
Anxious  to  relocate  in  Arizona  or 
Southern  California  in  sports  writing 
or  siiorts  announcing  positions ;  past 
three  years  covered  Big  Ten  and  mid¬ 
west  professional  sitorts  as  columnist 
and  commentator;  young — very  aggres¬ 
sive.  Box  1766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MONTANA,  IDAHO,  OR  WYOMING 
Reporting  position  desired  on  daily  or 
high-quality  weekly  that  expects  and 
respects  go^  writing.  Degree;  3  years' 
top  daily  experience;  age  30;  family. 
Box  1784,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE.  VERSA’nLE  feature- 
news  writer,  37,  with  national  maga¬ 
zine,  Sunday  supplements,  book  by¬ 
lines,  seeks  strong  writing  position 
N.Y.  $20,000  and  up.  Box  1804,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

'  MAN,  MATURE.  COLLEGE  GRAD. 
15  years'  of  war/intelligence/reporting 
experience,  wants  challenging  report¬ 
ing  job.  Box  1779,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  AVAILABLE. 
Will  enhance  image  of  any  paper.  For¬ 
mer  reiwrter.  Enthusiastic  and  aggres¬ 
sive.  Best  references.  Some  editor  is 
going  to  look  good.  Box  1794,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  J-grad,  4  years' 
e.xi>erlence,  wants  step  up  to  larger 
paper.  Prefer  Area  9.  Box  1783,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

THERE  ARE  JUST  SO  MANY  PROS 
with  technical  know-how,  news-sense, 
creativity  available.  This  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  requires  a  newspaper  of  in¬ 
tegrity.  Box  1805,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FLOORMAN — 20  years'  experience 
newspapers:  ad,  page  makeup  (news 
and/or  classified),  Ludlow.  Single, 
non-drinker;  willing  to  relocate.  Box 
1789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


FOREMAN-MACHINIST  capable  all 
handling  large  operations  with  20 
years'  experience  all  phases.  Aggres¬ 
sive,  executive  personality  presently 
earning  five-figures  in  N.Y.C.  (^st  oif 
moving  keeps  me  on  the  East  Coast. 
ComiKtsing  room  machinery  is  your 
largest  investment.  Isn't  it  worth  pre¬ 
texting?  Box  1713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN  —  Exi^rienced :  Graphic 
Arts.  Photo-typesetting.  Wants  job  as 
assistant  or  prorluction  manager  un¬ 
derstudy.  Box  1774,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
Isher. 


Public  Relations 

WHAT'S  IT  WORTH  to  meet  your 
PR-writing  requirements?  Equally  ade¬ 
quate  lay-technical  output.  Wide, 
varied  experience.  Flexible  and  sea¬ 
soned;  top  management-oriented.  Now 
agency ;  want  one  boss.  Area  4  or  5. 
Box  1796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production  TRADE  MAGAZINE  EDITOR.  36. 

- - - - - ^ — -  seeks  corporate  PR  position.  E^peri- 

ACCURATE  PRODUCTION  TYPIST  Phases  of  publishing  busi- 

desires  manuscript  typing  or  miscellany  ness:  writing,  editing,  prorluction,  lay- 


desires  manuscript  typing  or  miscellany 
assignments.  Box  1782,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
I'sher. 
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out  and  design  idiis  promotional  mate- 
r-nl  Box  17'xi  Fd'tnr  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


m  Address 


-Zip  Code- 


m  Classification. 


YOUNG  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
seeks  prosrressive  paper.  Fresh  style—  I  vTTreixro  »  s  $  _* 

political  punch  with  humor  I  Samples  HEN.  7  years  general  report, 

sent  on  i-equest.  Box  1773,  Eklitor  &  J  opportunity  Zone  2 


Circulation 

WISH  TO  RELOCATE  IN 
ZONES  3,  4,  5.  6  OR  8 
Eighteen  years’  experience  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Presently  employetl  as 
director  on  75,000  -|-  paper.  Would 
consider  smaller  paper,  depending  on 
locale.  Box  1781,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  DIRECTOR  OR  MANAGER 
Strong  administrative  background  in 
retail  and  national.  Successful  pro¬ 
motion  and  management  record:  8 
years’  experience  as  director.  Presently 
earning  $12,000  plus.  Box  1801,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 


Operators-Maehinists 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  = 

To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  M 


TTS  OPERATOR — Fast  and  accurate:  g  S 

straight  or  tabular;  newspaper,  trade  ee  iviail  lO.  = 

plant  experience:  male:  married:  35.  g  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  .  New  York.  New  York  10022  ■ 

Days  only  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Union.  Box  =  _  _  = 

1802,  Editor  &  Publisher.  MiiniiiiiimiiiiiiiiemniiiiimniMiiiiiimyiiiiiBumiiyiiiiiiiiM 
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Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Future  of  lAPA 


San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  senting  a  world-wide  news 
The  Inter  American  Pi-ess  gathering  organization  the 
Association  held  the  largest  lAPA  must  stick  to  its  guns, 
meeting  in  its  history  this  week  All  is  not  peaceful  on  the 

with  more  than  500  members  free  press  front  even  though  the 
and  guests  registered.  One  past  year  has  been  quieter  than 
would  think  that  this  sizeable  those  before. 

attendance  is  indicative  of  some  At  the  same  time  lAPA  has 
serious  interest  by  the  members  not  been  unmindful  of  expand¬ 
in  lAPA  affairs.  ing  its  activities.  A  number  of 

Yet  there  is  an  under-current  years  ago  it  established  the 
here  among  some  of  the  found-  Technical  Center  as  a  separate 
ing  fathers,  and  some  of  those  corporation.  Its  officers  are  dif- 
who  have  been  active  in  lAPA  ferent  but  it  is  operated  by  the 
affairs  for  more  than  15  years,  same  board  of  directors  as  the 
that  the  organization  may  be  lAPA.  It  is  doing  outstanding 
facing  a  crisis.  It  is  a  healthy  work  in  holding  seminars  for 
concern  for  the  future.  Latin  American  journalists  and 

It  is  their  feeling  that  the  newspaper  production  men  and 
lAPA  w'as  founded  and  has  helping  those  papers  improve 
grown  because  of  the  battles  it  their  products  and  techniques, 
has  waged  successfully  for  the  Up  to  now  the  Technical 

preservation  of  a  free  press  in  Center  operations  have  been 
this  hemisphere  but  that  these  underwritten  by  a  grant  from 
issues  which  once  united  the  the  Ford  Foundation.  Whether 
members  in  a  common  cause  are  it  will  be  renewed  and  for  how 
gradually  disappearing.  They  long  is  the  question.  The  Foun- 
point  to  the  conclusion  of  the  dation  policy  has  been  to 
Freedom  of  Information  Center  help  in  the  establishment  of 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  worthwhile  organizations  and  to 
that  there  is  more  freedom  of  nurture  them  wdth  the  hope  that 
the  press  in  this  hemisphere  they  will  become  self-sustaining, 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  They  should  if  their  programs 
They  point  also  to  the  sharp  warrant  it. 
drop  in  free  press  cases  during  That  is  going  to  be  the  chal- 
the  last  year.  lenge  of  the  future  for  lAPA. 

It  is  their  feeling  that  lAPA  The  fight  for  a  free  press  w’ill 

must  raise  its  sights  to  encom-  continue  for  years  in  the  degree 

pass  a  broader  scope  of  activi-  that  it  is  necessary  but  it  can- 

ties  in  order  to  maintain  the  not  be  dropped.  lAPA  may  de-  p.  .  .  pp 

interest  of  present  members,  velop  other  avenues  of  interest  rjnailCial  rK 

now  including  more  than  800  for  its  members.  But  lAPA  Firm  Formetl 

publications,  and  to  keep  grow-  members  should  start  now  ^  executive  offi- 

^  continuing  ^ 

*  *  *  and  expanding  the  education  and  a.  MacDonough,  and  Alec  Benn, 

The  battle  for  a  free  press  in  instruction  pi  ogi  am  l^ing  con-  formerly  vicepresident  of  Bozell 

this  hemisphere  is  by  no  means  ducted  by  its  Technical  Center.  ^  Jacobs,  Inc.,  have  formed  a 
over  and,  in  our  opinion,  will  •  new  advertising  and  public  rela- 

not  be  for  many  years  to  come.  tiuus  agency,  Benn  &  Mac- 

The  Latin  American  members  liecI<le^  IbSlie  Donough,  Inc.  Offices  are  at 

know  this  w'hich  may  account  St.  Louis,  Mo.  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

for  the  fact  that  the  Latin  Mayor  Alfonso  J.  Cervantes  10017. 

American  members  in  lAPA  has  overruled  his  city  counselor  “We’re  starting  with  over  a 
outnumber  the  North  Ameri-  and  ordered  that  all  legal  million  dollars  worth  of  business 
cans.  opinions  be  released  to  the  press,  in  the  financial  field,”  Benn  said. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  Haiti  City  Counselor  Thomas  F.  Me-  “but  we  feel  this  is  just  the 
or  a  Cuba  there  will  be  a  need  Guire  had  taken  the  position  that  beginning.  Our  staff  includes 
for  the  lAPA  w'atchdog.  As  long  his  office  has  a  lawyer-client  re-  people  with  experience  and  crea- 
as  there  are  dictators,  and  they  lationship  with  city  agencies  and  live  talent  in  a  wide  range  of 
are  not  all  gone,  there  wdll  be  that  any  release  of  his  opinions  accounts.” 

need  for  vigilance  even  though  must  be  done  by  the  city  depart-  Benn  has  long  experience  in 
their  present  attitudes  toward  ment  that  requested  it.  financial  advertising.  For  three- 

the  press  may  be  benevolent.  As  This  view'  was  sharply  criti-  and-a-half  years  he  was  in  the 
long  as  there  are  governments  cized  by  both  the  Post-Dispatch  public  relations  department  of 
such  as  in  Brazil  that  approve  and  Globe-Democrat  and  was  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
stringent  Press  Laws  there  can  disputed  by  Missouri  Attorney  Beane,  Inc.  (now  “&  Smith”), 
be  no  relaxation.  As  long  as  a  General  Norman  H.  Anderson,  For  eleven  years  he  was  with 
new  government  such  as  in  who  said  that  McGuire’s  Doremus  &  Company,  an  agency 
Barbados  prevents  the  entry  of  opinions  are  “unequivocally,  a  specializing  in  financial  adver- 
a  respectable  journalist  repre-  public  record.”  tising. 


PONY  EXPRESS.  1967- 


— , -  -Sedate  New  England  acquires  a  tinge  of  the 

Old  West  as  Tom  Charpentier,  12  (foreground)  and  his  brother, 
Dan,  13,  make  their  daily  rounds  as  newspaperboys  for  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times.  Tom  and  Dan  have  a  46-family 
route  in  Dartmouth,  a  rural  residential  and  dairy  farm  suburb  of  Now 
Bedford.  They  ride  their  ponies  every  day,  except  when  winter's  deep 
snows  immobilize  all  transportation. 


He  covers  change,  from 
earthquakes  to  revolutions. 
His  series  on  the  civil  rights 
struggle  in  Selma  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize,  and  his  best¬ 
seller  "The  Bay  of  Pigs”  is 
the  definitive  work  on  the 
abortive  Cuban  invasion. 
Hisname:  Haynes  Johnson 
His  job:  Special  assign¬ 
ments  reporter  for  The 
Washington  Star. 

Another  reason  influential 
Washington  reads  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Star. 


The 

Washington 

Star 
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star —The  Quadder  That  Thinks 


The  control  center  for  the  Star  Selectro-Matic 
Quadder  is  a  small  box  with  three  pushbuttons  and 
two  switches.  Each  pushbutton  controls  a  different 
quadding  function  —  left,  right  or  center.  Depression 
of  any  button  stores  a  quadding  command,  which  is 
“remembered”  until  the  line  arrives  for  casting.  The 
Star  Quadder  remembers  three  different  signals  si¬ 
multaneously  and  delivers  them  in  proper  sequence. 

If  a  line  will  cast  on  full  measure,  a  unique  short¬ 
line  device  “contradicts”  the  operator.  It  cancels 
the  instruction  to  quad  and  allows  the  line  to  justify. 


A  snap  switch  on  the  side  of  the  pushbutton  box 
instantly  disengages  the  Quadder.  If  tape  is  used, 
the  same  switch  turns  Star  Quadder  control  over  to 
automatic  operation.  Another  switch,  with  indicator 
lights,  allows  the  operator  to  kill  an  incorrect  line 
by  preventing  the  cast  of  an  unwanted  line. 

The  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  fits  all  line¬ 
casting  machines  and  can  set  “white  space”  faster 
than  straight  matter.  Write  for  two-color  descriptive 
folder  today. 


CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  LOS  ANGELES 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
MONTREAL 


STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  NEW  JERSEY 


A  DIVISION  or 

POWER8  S  EATON 


printed  in  US.A. 


The  new  $10  million  Lowenstein’s  store  is  one  of  only  seven  department  stores  in 
the  nation  which  have  built  new  facilities  in  downtown  areas  in  the  last  25  years. 
Opened  Sept.  5, 1967,  the  four  levels  of  the  store  are  topped  by  a  21-story  apartment 
tower. 

This  is  part  of  an  exciting  revitalization  of  downtown  Memphis  with  such  new 
buildings  as  the  $8  million  City  Hall,  $13.5  million  Federal  Building,  $4.4  million 
State  Office  Building,  $3.8  million  Shelby  County  Administration  Building,  38-story 
100  North  Main  Building  and  25-story  First  National  Bank  Building.  Under 
construction  is  the  $40  million  Interstate  Highway  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
River  which  will  serve  the  northern  part  of  downtown  Memphis. 

Reach  9  out  of  10  families  in  Metro  Memphis . . . 
plus  the  best-buying  families  in  the  Mid-South  through 

The  Commercial  Appeal  •  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

Represented  Nationally  by  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS,  General  Advertising  Department 
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